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LEDGER PAPERS | 


You will realize 
that they are =f o°/./.. se 
THE BEST !{ PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. U.S.A. | & 
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- Eetablished 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 
FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


. These papers recommend themselves: 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and -for Legal 
Blanks and, _ Important Reena. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE. 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, — 
ALL. REGULAR. WEIGHTS, | 
CARRIED IN: STOCK. 
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“*o. B. Parscorr, Treas. 
T, Henny Spencer, Asst. Treas. 0 
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“Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1903” 
No.1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1903°’ 


One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 4 
For High-grade Papeteries 
“Valley Paper Co..Linen Ledger 1903°" ; 
A Strictly No, 1 Ledger 
‘(Commercial Linen Ledger’’ ye all the 
*‘Our Ledger’ No. 2: Ledgers 
‘“*French Linen,’ wove and laid 6 
Créam Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No.1 Linens 
“Old Engligh: ines and. Bond’’ 
ndard for Fine Commercial- Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
“Old Valley Millis 1903" Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
**Valley Forge’’ Fiats Extra-fine quality’ 











THESE PAPERS ARE. UNSURPASSED FOR a AND 
UNIFORMITY. ~SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHE 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. AS 


Selling Agents for Chicago: : 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bids. 


Manufactured by” 


old Berkshire Nils Co, 


DALTON, MASS.; v. 8, A.” 
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SNOW CRYSTALS 


One of Nature’s wonders is the Snow Flake 


A MOST APPROPRIATE NAME FOR ONE OF 
THE WONDERS IN THE PRINTING WORLD 


Snow Flake 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER 


@ Like the Snow Flake of nature, its namesake 
has six cardinal points and its uses are as many 
as the countless designs of the wonderful crys- 
tal. In whatever printed form the paper may 
appear, its six points of virtue are manifest. 


Purity 

Snow White 
Perfect Surface 
Uniformity 
Moderate Price 
Complete Stock 


@ Snow Flake Enamel is carried in stock in 
all regular sizes and weights. Special sizes 
promptly furnished to order. 


@ Samples and full information sent upon 
request. Do not wait until you are in urgent 
need, but write us to-day. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


ADJUSTABLE 
SIMPLEX 


ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 


Book Work— News Work— Catalogue Work 
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Any measure up to 30 ems pica inclusive—measure changed in 
a moment—solid or leaded at will. 

Let us tell you about the wonderful SIMPLEX— its efficiency, 
simplicity, economy. 

Sold on easy terms, or leased with option to purchase. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO - - - 200 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK - - 150 Nassau Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO 410 Sansome Street, 











THE TIMES-RECORD 


Variey City, N.D., 
Gentlemen : June 22, 1903. 

I am not setting as much type for the 
paper as I intend to on account of jobwork, 
all of which I have handled on the Simplex. 
In this list may be included a 68-page school 
catalogue, 4o-page monthly magazine and 
60-page stock catalogue, and miscellaneous 
books, pamphlets, etc. When I put in the 
machine it was not with the intention of 
getting along with less help; it was with 
the view of turning out more work with the 
same help, and I find that the Simplex does 
it. I will send you some samples of the 
catalogues, etc., later. Yours truly, 

S. A. NYE. 


SVENSKA ROMAN-BLADET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

Dear Sir: June 8, 1903. 

My Simplex was installed in December 
and has given the best of results and satisfac- 
tion. One man can operate and justify, but 
to get the best of results I think two should 
work on it. In eight hours’ time our two 
operators set 42,000 ems; sometimes they 
run up to 48,000 ems in eight hours, a 
record I think very hard to beat. It is a 
wonderful little machine and takes up very 
small space, not much more than a sewing 
machine. My machine is adjustable so we 
can set from 12 ems wide up to 30 ems, so we 
can set bookwork, and it takes only a minute 
or two to change from one measure to 
another. Yours truly, 


C. E. PETERSON. 


THE ROCKVILLE JOURNAL 


ROCKVILLE, CONN., 
Gentlemen: May 21, 1903. 

In regard to the opinion of this firm of 
the Simplex, would say that we would not 
know what to do without it. We are never 
troubled with hunting up extra comps. in 
times of rush. A 100-page pamphlet does 
not look like a mountain. It is only play 
to set the extra amount of type between edi- 
tions of our periodical work, and then it 
comes out just as promptly as it ever would 
ordinarily by handwork. We have studied 
the subject of machine composition very fully 
from our standpoint, and know in no way 
the problem can be solved equally well by 

any means other than the Simplex. 

Very truly yours, 

THOS. S. PRATT & SON. 


PECAN VALLEY NEWS 


Brownwoop, Texas, 
Gentlemen : June 1, 1903. 
We are doing so nicely with our Sim- 
plex machine that we want to tell you about 
it. Friday last the boy set 24,000 of 30-em 
matter in less than 6% hours—probably not 
over 6. It was a brief and required the use 
of a great quantity of quads, which made 
the work quite a bit slower. We have never 
had the slightest trouble with the machine, 
the breaking of a belt occasionally being the 
only mishap. The machine does all you 
claimed for it, and really more than you 
represented when selling it to me. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER HARRISON, 
Manager. 
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Je HARRIS — 
AUTOMATIC PREK* 


COMPANY? 



































The Whip Hand. 


‘* He has the whip hand”? is an expression that means a lot when it is true. 

The man with a Harris Press has the ‘‘ whip hand”’ as to prices on many 
large lines of work. Now, associations of employing printers may talk till 
doomsday of the folly of cutting prices and giving away all the advantages of 
new machinery to the customer; but no matter how wise this view, it doesn’t 
change the fact that it is a good thing to have the ‘‘whip hand”’ yourself, and a 
mighty bad thing for you for another fellow to have it. 





A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. 

We make no web or continuous roll presses whatever, and never did make 
any. Don’t let the fact that we guarantee all our presses to do good work at a 
speed of five thousand per hour lead you into the error of thinking they are 
web presses. They take stock in exactly the same shape in which it goes to 
your platen and flat-bed cylinder presses. 














For full particulars as to presses for ordinary 
cut sheets, for folding boxes, for flour sacks, 
for grocers’ sacks, for tags, for candy bags, 
for card indices, for counter check books, etc., 
all in one or more colors, address: 























THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BuILDING N I F E S ) O H IO NEW YORK -- 26 CorTLANDT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England. 
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GUE SONS? 


Flat-Bed Web-Perifecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 Pages at One Operation and at Equal Speed 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


ATLANTIC CITY DAILY PRESS. 


T DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. : Atlantic City, N. J., July 2, 1903. 

After six weeks’ trial of your new twelve-page press, the first one you have ever installed, I think it 
due to you that we should inform you how well we are pleased with it. 

We have not had the least difficulty with the press. We have printed all sizes from four to twelve pages, 
frequently changing from eight to ten and twelve, and the impression is even all the way through, and the 
i old trouble of web breaking has been entirely removed. Further than this, the press is not hard to under- 
stand. We put a pressman on it who had never run anything but your eight-page machine, and after four 
nights’ instruction, he ran the press, and has done so ever since, very successfully. 

This production certainly meets a great requirement in the newspaper world, that of printing a paper 
as large as twelve pages without a stereotype outfit, and we are simply delighted with it. 

Wishing you every success, I beg to remain, Very truly yours, 

WALTER E. EDGE, Publisher. 

















RECENT SALES. 
Sacramento, Cal., Record Union. Perth Amboy, N. J., Eve. News. Albuquerque, N. M., Democrat. 


San Bernardino, Cal., Sun. Meridian, Miss., Star. Elgin, Ill., Eve. News. 
Adrian, Mich., Telegram. Sayre, Pa., Times. Pittsfield, Mass., Journal. 
Richmond, Ind., Sun- Telegram. Portland, Me., Advertiser. Bologna, Italy, ZL’ Avvenire. 
Stratford, Ont., Herald. Riverside, Cal., Enterprise. Washington, Pa., Reporter. 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 4TT¥E GREEK, MICHIGAN 
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The “Century” 
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INE “CENTURYS?” will earn more money 
for the printer than any ¢ev other presses. 
This will be readily understood when the fact is 
realized that the “CENTURY” has a higher earn- 
ing capacity than any other machine, and that it 
stands with relation to the best other press in 


about the proportions named — 
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Bold Statements but Susceptible of Proof. 


These are some of the reasons for its 
greater profitableness: 


BECAUSE it is the only press that produces high-class (and 
therefore high-priced) work when run at high rates of speed. 


BECAUSE it is the only press which can not lose its register — 
bed and cylinder being locked together throughout the entire 
printing-stroke by continuous register racks and gearing. 

BECAUSE it is the only press which requires no time to be 
wasted in “making ready,” and when once “made ready” 
stays “made ready.” 

BECAUSE it is the only press whose entirely novel mechanism 
super-blends and super-digests the ink before it reaches the 
ink-plate, thus obtaining the maximum depth of color with 
the minimum expenditure of ink. 


LAST, BUT NOT LEAST 


BECAUSE it is the only press whose radical originality of con= 
struction admits of a vise-like impressional power between 
bed and cylinder, thus insuring an unyielding rigidity during 
the printing-stroke such as can be found in no other machine. 


IT IS 


BECAUSE of these reasons, each one a link in the chain of 
irrefutable argument, that the “CENTURY” is placed so far 
in advance of every other press. 











The Campbell Company 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PRESIDENT. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
189 Fleet Street, London, E. C., Eng. 
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140-146 MONROE* ST. CHICAGO. 


JUERGENS,BROS. C 





ho. 13 
Cypograph 
Dumberer 









With can! 
Removable "Dig 189, 6 
Side Plates ce f 
5 wheels. . . "1234567890 


its reliability and avoiding its getting out of order 


FOR 





Including the solid Interchangeable 


Interlocking and Single- 
Bearing Plunger 


Any style of figure machine of any capacity 
at proportionate price. Repairs to every class | 
of numbering machines. Special machines | 
made to order. . 


May be had of all Typefounders and Printers’ Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 





“THE FORCE” 


A new machine having the least parts of any in the market, insuring 


WM. A. FORCE @ COMPANY, Inc. 


b_—~ 


MAKERS OF 
PEERLESS PRINTING PLATES 





ihe 


New York 








Brooklyn 


cH Chicago 








HADWEN Swain MBc. Co. 
Cuas. BECK PaPER Co. 


“The Man with the Hoe” 


earned a lot of money, but the man with a PERFECTED 
PROUTY JoB PRESS can earn more and do it more quietly. 
If you don’t think so, ask some of the three thousand 
or more printers who are using them, and note ‘‘the smile 
that won’t come off,’’ which is proof positive that they are 
satisfied that the PERFECTED PROUTY is a money-maker 


without equal. 


“Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day,’’ and that is, buy a PERFECTED PRouTy PRESS 


to-day. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


’ Boston Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








BosTON PRINTING PRESS Mrc. Co. 
Des MOLNES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - 





FOR SALE BY 


TuHoMAS E. KENNEDY & Co. 

J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. 

Chicago, III. TORONTO TyPE FOUNDERS Co. 
- Des Moines, Iowa GETHER-DREBERT-PERKINS Co. 

Parsons Bros., New York City, South Africa and Australia 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Toronto, Canada 

- Milwaukee, Wis. 


European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, Iog Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


UNITED STATES PAPER Export ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, Pa., Agents for Mexico. 























MONOTYPE 





) ‘*He is well paid that is well 


satisfied.’’ 








Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV., Scener 











ONOTYPE customers are well paid because 
they are well satisfied. A glance at the fol- 
lowing pages will disclose the source of their 

satisfaction. A machine which will set a page of com- 
plicated figures with such absolute accuracy is bound 
to pay its possessor in hard cash as well as in the 
satisfaction always attendant on the production of per- 
fect work. Before forwarding to us the two pages of 
elaborate railroad passenger tariffs here reprinted, Mr. 
Nunemacher wrote under date of January 29, 1903: 

“When we look at the more than 64,000 lbs. of 
type which we have standing in tariffs and ‘think of 
what might have been’ if the Monotype had been 
introduced years ago, we feel like the fellow who 
bought the eight-day clock and wound it up faithfully 
every day for many years before he discovered that it 
was an eight-day clock!” 

This makes a most fitting preface to the letter 


reprinted in full on the page following the specimens 
of the every day work of THE MONOTYPE. 



































HADWEN SWAIN MEG. Co. 


Representative for Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SSS 
W. P. GUNTHORP, JR. 


Chicago Representative 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 








WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 























MONOTYPED BY THE F. C. NUNEMACHER PRESS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








TOTAL RATES 


FOR PARTIES OF TEN OR MORE, WITH TWO SPECIAL BAGGAGE CARS, FOR DISTANCES SHOWN—Co 
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SPECIMEN OF TARIFF COMPOSITION DONE AT ONE OPERATION ON THE MONOTYPE 
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MONOTYPED BY THE F.C. NUNEMACHER PRESS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 











| TOTAL RATES FOR PARTIES OF TEN OR MORE, WITH TWO SPECIAL BAGGAGE CARS, FOR DISTANCES SHOWN—Cont’d. i 























| | | | | 
Number ot /31 | 32 | 33 | 34| 35 | 36| 37| 38| 39 | 40 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 50 
| ! | | 
105 Miles |$72.80 $74.65 $76.45 $78.35 $80.15 $80.15 $80.15 |$80.15 $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 | $80.15 $80.15 , $80.15 
| tte * 73.55 | 75.40 | 77.30 79.15 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 | 81.00 
| 7 * A 75.90 | 77.75 | 79.65 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.40 | 81.50 | 81.50 81.50 | 81.70 | 81.50 | 81.50 | 81.50 
; 108“ 74.80 | 76.70 | 78.55 | 80.45 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 Bs) | 82.35 | 82.35 | 82.35 
wg | 109 “ = | 75.55 | 77.45 | 79.40 | 81.30 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 20 | 83.20 | 83.20 | 83.20 
| | | | | 
\ ite ° 76.35 | 78.25 | 80.20 | 82.10 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 | 84.05 
| She * | 78.75 | 80.65 | 82.60 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 | 84.55 
ite * 77.55 .50 | 81.50 | $3.45 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 “40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 | 85.40 i 
1493 “ | 78.35 | 90.30 | 82.30 | 84.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 | 86.25 } 
| W4 “ 79.10 | 81.10 | 83.10 | 85.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 | 87.10 
| 115 “ | 79.55 | 81.55 | 83.60 | 85.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 | 87.60 
(ie * | 35 | 82.35 | 84.40 | 86.40 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 | 88.45 } 
tie * 81.10 | 83.15 | 85.20 | 87.25 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30.| 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 | 89.30 } 
| 418 “ — | 81.85 | 83.95 | 86.00 | 88.10 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 90.15 | 90.15 | 90.15 
i; he “ 82.35 | 84.40 | 86.50 55 | 90.65 | 90. 65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 90. 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 | 90.65 
|; 120 “ 83.10 | 85.20 | 87.30 | 89.40 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.60 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 | 91.50 
tar ° $3.85 | 86.00 | 88.10 | 90.25 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 | 92.35 
lz * 84.65 | 86.80 | 88.90 | 91.05 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 92.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 | 93.20 i 
123 “ 85.10 | 87.25 | 89.40 | 91.55 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 | 93.70 f 
| 124 “ 85.85 | 88.05 | 90.20 | 92.40 | 94.55 94.55 | 94.55 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 | 94.55 y 
| 2 ° 86.65 | 88.85 | 91.00 | 93.20 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 | 95.40 
| 126 “ | 87.40 | 89.60 | 91.85 | 94.05 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96. 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 | 96.25 
| 127 “ | 87.85 | 90.10 | 92.30 | 94.55 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 96.75 | 96.75 | 96.75 
{128 “ | 88.65 | 90.90 | 93.10 | 95.35 | 97. 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 | 97.60 
| 129 “ | 89.40 | 91.65 | 93.95 20 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 | 98.45 
| 130 “ | 90.20 | 92.45 | 94.75 | 97.00 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 99.30 | 99.30 ; 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 | 99.30 
| 131 “ | 90.65 | 92.95 | 95.20 | 97.50 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 .80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 | 99.80 q 
132 “ | 91.40 | 93.70 | 96.05 | 98.35 |100.65 |100.65 |100.65 |100.65 |100. 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 | 100.65 
133“ | 92.20 | 94.50 | 96.85 | 99.15 |101.50 |101.50 {101.50 |101.50 |101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 | 101.50 
134 “ 92.95 | 95.30 | 97.65 |100.00 |102.35 |102.35 |102.35 |102.35 |102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 | 102.35 
135 “ | 93.40 | 95.75 | 98.15 |100.50 102.85 102.85 |102.85 |102.85 | 102. 102.85 | 102. 102.85 | 102.85 | 102.85 | 102.85 | 102.85 | 102. 102.85 | 102.85 ii 
136 “ | 94.20 | 96.55 | 98.95 |101.30 |103.70 |103.70 |103.70 |103.70 |103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 | 103.70 tf 
is ° 94.95 | 97.35 | 99.75 |102.15 |104.55 |104.55 |104.55 |104.55 |104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 | 104.55 
138 “ — | 95.70 | 98.15 |100.55 |103.00 |105.40 |105.40 |105.40 |105.40 |105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 | 105.40 
139 “ | 96.20 | 98.60 |101.05 |103.45 |105.90 |105.90 |105.90 |105.90 |105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105.90 | 105 | 
140 “ | 96.95 | 99.40 |101.85 |104.30 [106.75 |106.75 |106.75 |106.75 |106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 | 106.75 
141 “ = | 97.70 |100.20 |102.65 |105.15 |107.60 107.60 |107.60 |107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.€0 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 | 107.60 
142 “ =| 98.50 |101.00 |103.45 /105.95 |108.45 |108.45 |108.45 |108.45 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108. 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 | 108.45 
|; 143 “ 98.95 |101.45 |103.95 |106.45 |108.95 |108.95 |108.95 |108.95 |108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 | 108 108.95 | 108.95 | 108.95 
_ 0 |102.25 |104.75 |107.30 |109.80 |109.80 |109.80 |109.80 |109.80 | 109.80 | 109 109.80 | 109.80 | 109.80 | 109.80 | 109.80 | 1 109.80 | 109.80 
| 145 “ 1 103.05 |105.55 |108.10 |110.65 |110.65 |110.65 |110.65 |110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 | 110.65 
| 146 “ 101.25 |103.80 |106.40 |108.95 |111.50 |111.50 |111.50 111.50 |111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 | 111.50 |-111.50 | 111.50 ' 
147 “ 101.70 |104.30 |106.90 |109.45 |112.00 |112.00 |112.00 |112.00 |112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 | 112.00 { 
|; 148 “ 102.50 |105.10 |107.65 {110.25 |112.85 |112.85 |112.85 |112.85 |112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 | 112.85 iq 
149 “ 103.25 |105.85 {108.50 |111.10 |113.70 {113.70 |113.70 |113.70 |113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 | 113.70 f i 
in * 104.05 |106.65 |109.30 |111.90 |114.55 |114.55 (114.55 |114.55 |114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 | 114.55 } 
151“ = |104.50 |107.15 |109.75 |112.40 |115.05 |115.05 |115.05 {115.05 {115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.50 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 115.05 | 
is2 ° 105.25 |107.90 |110.60 |113.25 |115.90 |115.90 |11 115.90 |115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 115.90 | 
163“ 106.05 |108.70 |111.40 [114.05 |116.75 |116.75 |116.75 |116.75 |116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 | 116.75 { 
164 “ 106.80 |109.50 |112.20 |114.90 /117.60 |117.60 |117.60 |117.60 |117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117:60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 | 117.60 ii 
|} 155 “ 107.25 |109.95 |112.70 |115.40 |118.10 |118.10 |118.10 |118.10 |118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 118.10 | 
| 166 “ 108.05 110.75 |113.50 |116.20 |118.95 |118.95 /118.95 |118.95 |118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 | 118.95 a 
157 “ (108.80 |111.55 |114.30 |117.05 |119.80 119.80 |119.80 {119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 | 119.80 
168 “ 109.55 |112.35 |115.10 |11 120.65 120.65 | 120.65 | 120.65 | 120.65 1 120.65 | 120.65 
| 159 “ 110.05 112.80. |115.60 }118.35 |121.15 /121.15 )121.15 |121.15 |221.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 | 121.15 ‘i 
| 160 “  |110.80 /113.60 116.40 |119.20 |122.00 |122.00 |122.00 |122.00 |122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 | 122.00 
fer * 111.55 (114.40 |117.20 |120.05 |122.85 |122.85 |122.85 |122.85 |122.85 2.85 | 122.85 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 | 122.85 
ie ° 112.35 |115.20 |118.00 123.70 |123.70 |123.70 |123.70 |123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 | 123.70 i 
163 “ 112.80 |115.65 |118.50 |121.35 124.20 |124.20 |124.20 |124.20 |124.20 | 124.20 | 124.20 20 20 20 | 124.20 | 124.20 | 124.20 | 124.20 | 124.20 | 124.20 ti 
164 “ /113.55 im 45 |119.30 |122.20 |125.05 |125.05 |125.05 |125.05 |125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 | 125.05 if 
165 “ (114.35 |117.25 |120.10 |123.00 |125.90 |125.90 |125.90 |125.90 |125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 90 | 125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 | 125.90 ti 
. 166 “ (115.10 |118. 123.85 [126.75 |126.75 |126.75 |126.75 |126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 | 126.75 ry 
167 “ 115.55 (118.50 [121.40 |124.35 |127.25 |127.25 |127.25 |127.25 |127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 | 127.25 oF 
168“ 11 119.30 |122.20 |125.15 |128.10 |128.10 |128.10 |128.10 |128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 | 128.10 ty 














ms °° 6B 1 124.30 |127 130.30 | 130.30 130.30 | 130.30 1 130.30 | 130.30 | 130.30 ! 

172 “ = |119.10 |122.10 |125.15 128.15 |131.15 |131.15 |131.15 |131.15 |131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 | 131.15 
° 173° “ {119.90 |122.90 |125.95 {128.95 {132.00 |132.00 |132 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 | 132.00 00 132.00 4 
174 “  |120.65 |123.70 |126.75 |129.80 |132.85 |132.85 |132.85 |132.85 |132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 | 132.85 i } 

| 

175 “ —|121.10 |124.15 |127.25 130.30 |133.35 133.35 |133.35 |133.35 |133.35 | 133.35 | 133. 133.35 | 133.35 | 133.35 | 133.35 | 133.35 | 133.35 | 133.35 133.35 H 
| 76 = |121.90 |124.95 |128.05 (131.10 |134.20 134.20 /134.20 |134.20 |134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 | 134.20 1 
177) “= |122.65 {125.75 |1 131.95 {135.05 135.05 |135.05 |1 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 | 135.05 ! 
178 “ = |123.40 {126.55 |129.65 | 132.80 .| 135. 35.90 1135.90 |135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 | 135.90 H 
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| | 

| 180 “ 124.65 |127.80 |130.95 |134.10 |137.25 137.25 |137.25 |137.25 |137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 | 137.25 
et * 125.40 |128.60 |131.75 |134.95 (138.10 138.10 |138.10 |138.10 |138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 | 138.10 
ma * 126.20 |129.40 |132.55 |135.75 138.95 (138.95 |138.95 |138.95 |138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 | 138.95 
— 126.65 (129.85 |133.05 |136.25 139.45 139.45 |139.45 |139.45 |130.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 | 139.45 
1127.40 | 10 |140.30 140.30 |140.30 |140.30 4 40.30 | 140.30 | 140.30 | 140.30 3 hi 





| 85 “ 128.20 |131.45 |134.65 137.90 1141.15 141.15 [141.15 [141.15 [141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 | 141.15 
| 186 “ | 128.95 |132.20 |135.50 |138.75 |142.00 |142.00 |142.00 |142.00 |142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 | 142.00 


88 130.20 133.50 |136.75 140.05 |143.35 (143.35 |143.35 (143.35 |143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 | 143.35 
89 130.95 134.25 |137.60 140.90 144.20 144.20 |144.20 |144.20 [144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 | 144.20 


| | 
190 “ | 131.75 135.05 |138.40 141.70 145.05 145.05 |145.05 |145.05 |145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 | 145.05 
| 132.20 135.55 |138.85 142.20 |145.55 145.55 |145.55 |145.55 |145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 | 145.55 
|132. 1189.70 |143.05 |146.40 |146.40 (146.40 |146.40 |146.40 | 146.40 | 146.40 | 146.40 | 146. 5 x } q 146.40 | 146.40 
193 “ | 133.75 137.10 |140.50 |143.85 |147.25 |147.25 |147.25 |147.25 |147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 | 147.25 
34. 37.90 |141.30 |144.70 jaan {148-10 148.10 |148.10 |148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 (148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 | 148.10 





















































| 
195 “ 134 | 35 |141.80 |145.20 |1 148.60 |148.60 |148.60 |148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 | 148.60 
196 “ 135.75 |139.15 |142.60 |146.00 |149.45 |149.45 |145.45 |149.45 |149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 | 149.45 
ie * 136.50 (139.95 |143.40 |146.85 |150. 50.30 |150.30 .30 |150.30 | 150.30 | 150.30 , 150.30 | 150.30 | 150. 1 
198 “  |137.25 140.75 |144.20 147.70 |151.15 (151.15 [151.15 |151.15 |151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 | 151.15 
199 “  |137.75 141.20 |144.70 |148.15 [151.65 151.65 /151.65 |151.65 [151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 | 151.65 
200 =“ —/138.05 |142.00 1145.50 |149.00 152.50 152.50 (152.50 1152.50 |152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 | 152.50 152.50 

















SPECIMEN OF TARIFF COMPOSITION DONE AT ONE OPERATION ON THE MONOTYPE 

















pei Louisville, Ky., June 23, 1903. 


Wood & Nathan Co., 
Sole Selling Agent "The Monotype,” 


1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen: 

Thinking you will be interested in some of the work which 
we execute on your Monotype machine, I send herewith a copy 
of Theatrical Passenger Tariff No. 1 which we have just com- 
pleted, and which I consider as fine a specimen of Monotype 
composition and casting as any hand composition I have ever 
seen in my experience of thirty years in handling railway 
printing. 

Trusting that the sample will prove of interest to you, 
I remain with kindest regards, 


Very respectfully yours, 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 




















Two Strong Points: 


QUALITY 
QUANTITY 





YOU HAVE BOTH WHEN YOU BUY 


SEYBOLD MACHINERY 


QUALITY of work is the very best. 


QUANTITY greater than can be done on any other make of 
machinery. ‘These are money-making features. Your cus- 
tomers want the Quality to be unequaled. You want the 
Quantity as well as the Quality in order to turn out work 
profitably. 


ale 
+ 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


Duplex Trimmer Embosser {ithchecnt: 


Paper Cutters Embossers 


Six styles, eight sizes. Eight styles, nine sizes. 


Smashing Machines Backing Machines Bundling Machines 
Rotary Board Cutters Round Corner Cutters 
Knife Grinders Signature Presses Hand Stampers 
Die Presses 





DAYTON. OHIO. S=eyp. 
"NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST LOUIS, LONDON. 
Makers of Machinery for Book binders Printers. Lithographers. Pape 
es = See Box Makers Etc <a 
eT # 


aE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co co Cae 
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Barrington 





Al Sms 
BARRINGTON 


WILL LITHOGRAPH 


———— OR ———————— 








PRINT PERFECTLY 





MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Housatonic, Barrington and Banish Bond, 
Linen and Ledger Papers 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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N°. ENAMELED 
* BOOK 


a= Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 














The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 














AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE ART OF PRINTING AND OF THE ALLIED ARTS 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FIVE DOLLARS . SINGLE COPIES, FIFTY CENTS EACH 
Issued by THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





HE September issue of this unique publication is the first number of the second volume. 

THe Printrxc Arr has already become an influential and important factor in the 

renaissance of printing, which is notably in evidence both here and abroad. It does 

not encroach upon or in any way duplicate ground which is already covered. It has its place 
in every printing-office, in fact, in the hands of every business man and book-lover. 


THe Printixnc Arr is a distinctive form of publication, presenting actual exhibits of 
o 


typography and processes of printing, bound in as inserts or upon mounts, affording valuable 
material and suggestion which is not to be obtained through any .other public: ition. ‘The 
examples represent the actual work printed upon its own paper by the leading printers, both 
book and commercial, in America, and consist of representative title-pages, attractive book 
pages, engravings, color-work, general printing, ete., together with reproductions of fine 
bindings and cover designs. 

The following cordial expressions from those whose judgment is highly valued will indicate 
the esteem with which THE PrintTiInG Arr is regarded. 


Assuredly, the finest achievements in typographic work are shown in Tur Printtxc Arrt.—Chicago Daily News. 

THe Printixc Arr has taken a field of its own in presenting actual specimens of typography and 
processes of printing. — The Editor and Publisher, New York. 

Tue Prixtixc Arr is the ultimate product, it would seem, of its field. Never before has printer’s ink 
been used in such an amazing abundance of form, and so artistic a scheme of color. — Portland Advertiser. 

The typography i in THe Privtixe Art is by far the best that has ever been employed in any periodical. 
Altogether it is a most welcome addition to the magazines, a fine tribute to the art it represents. 

— Chicago Evening Post. 

Each issue of THe Pristine Arr has marked a progressive stage, although from the outset the publication 

has reflected the utmost credit upon the art and the trade which it represents. Its pages record recent achieve- 


ments in the art of printing, and its own appearance clearly shows the possibilities of modern typography. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Volume I. of THe Prixtixne Arr consists of six issues, March to August. The edition 
of the March issue is exhausted, but the other five numbers can be supplied for the present 
at $2.50, or at 50 cents each. The annual subscription price is $5.00 in advance, and sub- 
scriptions may date from the April issue as long as it remains in print. The complete file 
of THe Printrixc Arr will be a comprehensive exhibit of printing and the allied arts. 


Do not assume that because you are taking one printers’ magazine you do not need this. 





ORDER FORM 


THe Universtry Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


($5.00 in Check or Postal Money Order 
(or 50 cents in stamps 


a” 


Enclosed herenith i: \ for which please send Tue Printing Art 


for. Se ae 
Signec ..... 
Address seas Seip niet iat Cadi 


Remrr iw New York or Boston Excuance, or By Postar. Money Orper 
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i 
K PRINTING PRESS MFG.CO 
2 NEW YORK 





THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Hadden aCe, Agents, | London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, ) Terenas, | Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, ‘CHIC AGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundey Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E, C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles: Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


The ancient, with his clumsy tools and unlimited time, effected surprising results. To- 
day time is the most important factor in the industrial world, and the tools must be elab- 
orately designed to conserve it. 

For printing we furnish this elaborated tool in the Optimus. From bed-motion to sheet 
delivery it has been most carefully studied, planned, and constructed to economize time. 
The essentials of strength, accuracy and great speed are embodied. 

The Optimus is not new, yet there is a new Optimus. Like perfection in all else, it is 
an evolution that both time and necessity have contributed to produce. Its perfection has 
been worked out on original lines to meet the precise conditions now existing in the printing 
business, these conditions themselves the result of a slow and broadening advancement. 

The effort has been to meet them in the simplest possible way; to make the exact take 
the place of the faulty; to exchange intricacy for simplicity; many parts for few; much wear 
for little or none; inaccuracy for mechanical perfection. In short, to place at the printer’s 
disposal a machine that will meet his most exacting requirements in product and time. 

To produce good work speedily is the need everywhere. It is success. One must be as 
well equipped as his competitors, or better. The efficiency of his equipment and his chances 
for success are judged almost solely by the presses he uses. For money making there is 
none as good as the Optimus. SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S CASLON OLD ROMAN AND PLYMOUTH 
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TRADE-MARK 


_ effects in 
printing are produced 
on high-grade cardboard that 
are impossible on_ inferior 
material. 

CoLiins CARDBOARDS 
have for a half a century 
been noted for their peculiar 
excellence of stock, beauty 
of coloring, and uniformity 
of surface and finish. 











COLLINS 


THE BEST PASTED BRISTOL BOARDS, 
TRANSLUCENTS, 

COATED COVER PAPERS, 

MOUNT BoarbDs, 

EMBOSSING TRANSLUCENTS. 


HIGH-GRADE 
CARDBOARDS 














for quick reference. 





OST important feature of every first-class 
printing plant is one of our new sample 
boxes, containing samples of all the differ- 
ent grades and tints in each. 
net price-list, making a most useful combination 
Sent to any printer for 50 
cents, which is credited to his account on receipt 
of the first order amounting to $5 or over. 


Write for it to-day. 


With it goes our 



















A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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, Our Business <x: 
is makifg plates for letter-press printing—any kind 


—any stvylex# any quality —for any purpose — illus- 
trative o 





‘advertising. Design, draw, engrave and 
electrotype them. There are many methods. We 
operate them all—-under one rvof—a separate de- 
partment for each —a capable management for each. 
We have the facilities and skill to produce anything 
required in our line. We are always pleased to 
quote prices and furnish samples. 


Geo. H. Benedict &» Co. 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS 





308 to 318 DEARBORN ST. (Lowell Bldg.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
TELEPHONES 3088 @ 3935 HARRISON 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 





THE DEXTER ‘““NEW” JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 


(SPECIAL LARGE SIZE ) 








SOLE AGENTS Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 





Great Britain and. Europe 


T.W. & C. B. SHeriwan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto D E \ [ E R FO | D k R C QO, 


Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 


Senin SP SUEy, Ravens Main Orrice axp Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & BRo. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Atlanta, Ga. 








SNM ESN ASR on caer 
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Return in ten days to 
Onited States Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

U.S.A 


“02. 


Pat. 6-10- 


35 Water Street 





Ls United States Envelope Company 


Worcester 


Mass. 

















What the Outlook Envelope Accomplishes 





It renders absolutely impossible the mistakes—always 
annoying, and in many cases embarrassing and expen- 
sive, which so frequently occur through addressing 
envelopes or inserting the wrong contents. 
Stenographers use from forty-five minutes to one hour 
per day in addressing envelopes. 

The cost of addressing envelopes, whether with pen or 
writing machine, runs from $1.25 to $1.50 per thousand. 
In using the Outlook the address on the Statement, 
Invoice, Letter, Notice, Circular, or any other commu- 


nication, constitutes the address for mailing, thus 
eliminating entirely the time and labor involved in 
addressing ordinary envelopes. 

By its use mail can be dispatched at frequent intervals 
instead of accumulating through the day waiting for 
envelopes to be addressed. 

This envelope has only been on the market for a few 
months, but its absolute accuracy, combined with the 
saving of time and labor, has already resulted in its 
adoption by many of the largest houses in this country. 

















SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


Onited States Envelope Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


























COLUMBIAN CLASP 


PROVIDES 


PERFECT SAFETY FOR CONTENTS 


Pure Jute Manila, XXXX Weight 


In which there is Not a Particle of Wood Pulp 


4 





SIZES AND PRICES, In Quarter Thousand Boxes 

















No. Size List No. Size List 
0 2% x 4% $4.75 60 64% x 9% $8,00 
5 3B% x 5% 5.00 63 6% x 9%. 8.25 
10 3% x 6 5.25 65 6% x 10 8.75 
[5 4 x 6% 5.50 70 Zz x 10% 9.25 
20 BA x 7% 5.75 7D 7% x 10% 9.75 
25 4% x 6% 6.15 80 8 x Il 12.15 
30 4% x 7% 6.15 SO 9 x I2 13.85 
35 5 x 7% 6.25 9 4 x9 6.75 
40 53% x 7% 6.50 9% 4% x 9% 7.00 
45 54% x 8 6.75 11 4% x 10% 7.50 
50 5% x 8% 72D 12 4% x 10% 8.00 
55 6 x9 7.50 14 5 x I1% 8.50 














DISCOUNT SHEET sent to the Trade on application 


The sizes here specified are the regular sizes carried in stock at the several Divisions 


We keep in stock only one weight and quality of paper, and that is XXXX PURE JUTE 


Quotations will be made on special sizes and on other grades of stock where the 


quantities will warrant 


Prices for printing are the same as our regular list for printing the different quantities 


The best and most satisfactory Mailing Envelope on the market 


Manufactured by 


Onited States Envelope Company 


And for sale by its several Divisions, as below 


LOGAN, SWIFT &° BRIGHAM, Worcester, Mass. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
WHITE, CORBIN & CO., Rockville, Conn. 
PLIMPTON MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL ENVELOPE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. KELLOGG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WHITCOMB ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
W.H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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LATHAM MONITOR 
PUNCHES 


For Foot, Steam 
or Electric Power 


fie 





MONITOR MULTIPLEX POWER PUNCHING MACHINE. COMBINED PUNCH AND DIE HEAD 
SPECIAL PUNCHES MADE TO ORDER FOR SPECIAL PUNCHES 


CARD TAB-CUTTING DIE MONITOR MULTIPLEX POWER PUNCHING MACHINE 
WITH CARD ATTACHMENT 


SPECIAL PUNCHES 


SPECIAL PUNCHES 








COMBINED PUNCH AND DIE 
HEAD FOR MULTIPLEX 
AND DUPLEX PUNCH 
COMBINED PUNCH AND DIE 
HEAD FOR SINGLE PUNCH 





MONITOR COMBINED ROUND CORNER PUNCH MONITOR IMPROVED BENCH PUNCH FOR FOOT POWER MONITOR DUPLEX PUNCH 
AND INDEX CUTTER 
We furnish Punches and Dies for all standard styles of loose leaf and card filing systems, indexes and tab cutting. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE showing all styles, with diagrams of Special Dies, complete descriptions, prices, etc., also 


illustrating the well-known Mon1ITroOR WIRE STIrCHERS. 
If you have Latham machinery, you know you have the best — and that is the most economical kind to buy. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, 197 S. Canal Street, Chicago Eastern Office, 10 Reade Street, New York 
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SHERIDAN’S NEW MODEL 





Automatic Clamp, built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 














yew Fe 


TS) 


> 





All folds are at right angles. All “‘buckling’’ is relieved. 

















MADE BY 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
AGENCIES —= 
NEW YORK—H.L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp.in & SMITH, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON—W.C. Horne & Sons, 304 Dearborn Street. 


5 Torren Street, City Road. 








The Sun Never Sets 


~ON : 


Ullman’s 
Doubletone 


Inks 


When night overtakes one continent 


They are used on another. 


Vv 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York and Chicago 
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The Best Paper Cutter Ever Produced 


(AUTOMATIC CLAMP, FOOT CLAMP AND HAND CLAMP) 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine on the 
market. Automatic clamp is strictly automatic, no friction or weights. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS —— Sees 


CHICAGO E. C. FULLER CO. NEW YORK 
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ENGRAV/ING CO. 


NITED STATES COLORTYPE C0 
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SCOTT PRINTING PRESSES 
COSCO) — punters anv ruauisers— COSCO 








LITHOGRAPHER THE SCOTT one and two 

color Lithographic Rotary 
Aluminum Presses are 
standard machines. The illustration shows the Scott new style 
fast running Lithographic Press, with printed-side-up delivery. 
There is no delivery cylinder, fly sticks or cords to smut the 
sheets. Send for catalogue. 











PRINTER THE SCOTT Two-Revolution Press is 

made for doing high-grade printing. It 
is made with two and four form rollers, 
also with rear, front fly, or printed-side-up deliveries as desired. 
The machine shown here is our latest improved four-roller 
machine with printed-side-up delivery, embodying all the latest 
improvements, is driven by our new bed motion that has no inter- 
mediate gear between the cylinder gear and bed motion shaft. 














MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS fv.Secri 


Magazine 
Press shown here will produce magazines of 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 
24, 28 and: 32 pages at a running speed of 16,000 copies per 
hour, and 40, 48, 56 and 64 pages at a running speed of 8,000 
per hour. When producing 32 pages or less, folded to half- 
page size, two copies of different publications can be delivered 
separately. Extra printing cylinders can be attached to print an 
additional color on the outside cover pages, and the covers can 
be of a different quality or color of paper. 








NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS tyros 


Press shown 
here will produce 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers, inset, pasted, cut 
and folded, at a running speed up to 26,000 per hour. It is the 
only three-tiered press two pages wide that will produce 14, 16, 18, 
20 or 24 pages with all the pages inserted before folding at a speed 
of 13,000 per hour. The illustration shows cylinders for printing 
an extra color on the outside of the upper web. 











WE MANUFACTURE ALSO DRUM-CYLINDER, STOP-CYLINDER, FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 
ALL KINDS OF MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER PRESSES 












2, WALTER SCOTT & C& 
‘ PLAINFIELD, N. J., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 








New York Office .. 41 Park Row | St. Louis Office, Security Building 
Chicago Office .. 321 Dearborn St. Boston Office .. .. 7 Water Street 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY—Prints 88 different lengths of sheet 
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‘Courage!—Success i in Sight 








Buffalo Inks 


within reach of all 





Saat anew Ie 





Their luster and brilliancy will emphasize the 
superiority of your work. Deep and uniform in 
color. Adapted to all grades of paper and every 
character of printing. Money saved is money 
made, and BUFFALO INKS save the time and 
money spent in experimenting with inferior inks. 


Experts always glad to assist you in 
the selection of varieties suited to 
the character of stock to be used. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
Buffalo, New York 











All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 











AUTOMATIC PLATEN GUIDES 
i tucdsae” REGISTER GAUGE PINS vane beyond 
| ee GAUGE GAUGES pr yoo 
STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY e WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 





The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 
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1925 South St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

147 Pearl St., BOSTON. 

734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 
Saturday Night Bldg., TORONTO. 


THE QUEEN CITY 1S 


> @ 
PRINTING INK CO. H-D- 
BOOK 


INK: 


H. D. BLACK, 40. RED, 2120. LAVENDER, 2121. 








If all printers were from Missouri, 


where they say “you will have to show 
me,” the increase in the sale of Queen City 


Inks would be tremendous. 


‘<Opportunity makes the man’’—an 
opportunity to show yow will make a 
sale. It 1s no trouble to show goods 
—or to prove the merits of Queen 
City Inks—(if you give us the oppor- 
tunity). Show us the printer who has 
asked us to show him the difference 
between Queen City and other makes 
—and we will show you a satisfied 


customer of 


ao) “THE QuEEN City PrintinG Ink Co. 


INK: 


1925 SoutH St.,... . CINCINNATI 
345 Dearsporn St., .... CHICAGO 
Canadian Branch say Peans Be, 2. sass Boston 


Saturday Night Building, Toronto 734 Sansom St., ... PHILADELPHIA 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 














~ 











7 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


ee | a4. 


If you wish to increase 
your profits and im- 
prove the quality of 
your work, send for 
booklet No. 3211. 


Are used in the leading 
printing and engrav- 
ing plants through- 
out the world, giving 
increased output 
at decreased cost. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, 527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 




















—_——_ Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS acca 








UNEQUALED SERVICE 





























Strongest, Card Index, 
Simplest Loose Leaf 
and Ledger, 
Cheapest Round 
POWER Hole 
PUNCH and 

on the Special 
Market Punching 


Write 











for Quotations, Literature and the name of the Dealer nearest you who carries them in stock. 


Gether-Drebert- Perkins CoO. miwaukec wisconsin 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO NEW. YORK PHILADELPHIA 


aS 
ce 
“r 


\KS 


For PRINTERS _ For LITHOGRAPHERS 












































Process Lakes 
Half-tone Poster 

Job Reducers 
Book, etc. Varnishes, etc. 





LICHTDRUCK INKS, GELATINES, ETC. 


Sole Selling Agents F i Sole Manufacturers of 
for the EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 
ALUMINUM PROCESSES MACHINERY 
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the Doil his due 


Advertising is a necessity, also an 
expense, and it must be a pleasure 
to all Advertisers to know that money 
spent in Advertising 1s well invested. For 
that reason we key our Advertisements and 
invite our prospective patrons to use the 
Street or Building Number given 
with our address, when writing us 
in response to an advertisement 





F 7. 
















Publishers, Printers and Advertisers 
should use our Heliogravures for 
Fine Frontispieces, Inserts and 
other Illustrations where a rich 





photographic effect is desired. By 
this process the most artistic effects 
in Photography are reproduced in 
any color, on rough or smooth stock 


Write and Ask About It 


J. MANZ ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNING ENGRAVING ADVERTISING 





CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
g2 Manz Bldg. 92 Lupton Bldg. g2 Williamson Bldg. g2 Stock Exch. Bldg. 

















YOU WANT 


STRENGTH 
DEPTH AND 


ORIGINALITY: 


IN YOUR CUTS: 


THIS IS THE KIND WE MAKE 
PRICE LOWEST. QUALITY BEST. 


Gée ELECTRIC CITY 
ENGRAVING CO. 


WASZINGTON St. BUFFALO, MY. 



















































ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 
on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 














ACME STAPLE CO. Ls: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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From FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898. 
Referring to our conversation, 
we certainly expect to renew our 
contract with you for ‘Peerless 
Black.’’ We shall continue to use 


From CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON G&G COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1902. 


Referring to yours of the 6th 
inst., we find the Peerless Black 


fully maintaining the superior a 
quality that has charac- ‘Peerless’? in our half-tone 

: F 3 ; and letterpress inks, as we 
terized it over other car- aay Pee ek. Be consider it superior to any 


bon blacks. . eae eS é other black, especial 


for fine half-tone work, | 
(LU Aagyy 
Ri a HI x | ~N 
HiT lj 
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From B. WINSTONE &rw%\ 3 he Celt E [SW From JAENECKE BROS, 

& SONS, Ltd. ; SERA YS ‘ &, & FR. SCHNEEMANN 
New York, March 3, 1898. 
We supply the black ink used by 
“The Inland Printer”’ for their let- 
terpress and half-tone work, and 
s this ink is made with your Peerless 
: Black, experience having taught us that 

Wa ANN — no other black will give so good a result 

“4 Hy, tbat \\Y \\ in fine letterpress and half-tone inks. 

LS PR NTED \\) We have purchased Peerless Black for 
many years, and that we continue to use it 


Y ff 
is a proof that we consider it a black of 


















Lonpon, Oct. 17, 1902, v2) 


It affords us much pleasure in CS : ; Pe eS * S 
adding our name to the ever-length- O : s 
ening list of printing ink makers % ." 
than ten years and consider it by far the % ™ 
most superior we have yet examined 


who speak well of Peerless Black. 
for density, luster, smooth working and Y 
















We have used Peerless Black for more 
general excellence. In conclusion, we beg 





to ee saga contract for supply of jayne i mn Wy 
eerless Black for 1903. BIN EY ae WC MPANY exceptional merit. 












SOLE AGENTS 
(For Tite PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co., PITTSBURGH, PA) 


Sl~33 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK USA: 











—_—_—___—_ 


Do You Know Why 


The Carver & Swift 
Stamping Press 


Is in the Lead To-day ? 








Write 
for 
Booklet 














BECAUSE it is able to produce the greatest output at 
the /east cost for production. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW on what ground we 
make this statement ? 


EXPERIENCE —Those who have used other makes 
with ours say ours is SUPERIOR. Those who 
have used our presses for several years buy duplicate 
machines. 


| BUY one press and more will follow. 


~C. R. CARVER CO. 


| SUCCESSORS TO 


| ‘The Carver & Swift Stamping Press & Mfg. Co. 


N. E. Cor. 15th St. and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 
7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN. 
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BATES 


MODELS ARE THE 


NO 12345 Standards of the World ! 





a” I6beg : 





4010 











. Facsimile impression. Bates New Model, No. 27 
Bates New Model, No. 27 Absolutely Accurate. Fully Guaranteed. View showing parts detached for cleansing 








UNEQUALED IN ALWAYS IN STOCK 


DESIGN, at ALL BRANCHES of 
—— -_ American Type Founders Co. 
: Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
WE SUPPLY Inland Type Foundry, 


Keystone Type Foundry, 
Golding & Company, 
Toronto Type Found’g Co., Lid. 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 

and Dealers Everywhere. 


Nine-tenths of all Type- 
high Machines made. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS LOWEST— 


{ quality considered. 


SEND FOR 
Latest CATALOGUE. 





Immediate Deliveries. 
No Delays. 





— ages 2 ee 





Works — 706-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 























The Largest Factory in the World 
Model Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture Model 
Nho. 29 of Numbering Machines. No. 39 
| 
| For Cash . For 
Sale Books INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 Ticket Work. 
-- The Bates Machine Co. | pcre 
1 to 50 MAKERS _ 
_ , General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. | gh seato 
Paceiiniiot z Repeating BRANCH OFFICES: prefix and afix 
Sasa eC neato MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. esses 
Bates New Model, No. 29 Automatically BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. or figures. Bates New Model, No. 39 





























LIGHT, INFLEXIBLE 


WRAPPERS 
FOR MAILING 


BOOKS, PICTURES 

CALENDARS AND = 
CATALOGUES 

WITHOUT BENDING OR BRUISING 























The Thompson @ Norris Co. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND Rap id Work Our Motto 


MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery || DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
FURNISHED Electrotypers 


AND 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR ii OUTFITS Stereotypers 


























196 South Clark St., Chicago 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL No. 1216 


Cover and Book Papers 








J 


JAMES ROWE | Oe JAMES WHITE @ CO. 
241-247 South Jefferson Street | aa P APER. DE ALERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. il Lonpon, E. C., ENG. 
210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 





FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 





COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 


DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE fais ee 








| | = 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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|| 18 THE DATE ON WHICH THE REDUCTION IN PRICE 
| OF THE FOLLOWING LINES WILL TAKE EFFECT 
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The following Table gives a complete list of Houses carrying our OLD CLOISTER - a 
COVERS, ERHODODENDRON, COVERS, a on nals oa ties itn she 








a 





— 


Se el 





THE PAPER MILLS CO. ‘Chicago... irene hae Oho a 
AS, WHITE & CO., ‘Chi icago ans reneeneee restate ne: : 


Y LINDENMEYR & SON, New York......-..... 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO., New York... SU ec eno , 
BAY STATE CARD AND PAPER €O,, Boston. ........ be x 
‘| CARTER, RICE & CO.; Boston...4.csiscsss-cscscsso fp & | OR | OX 
“KG. ELLIOT & CO,, Philadelphia. I eh te es 
I. N. MEGARGEE & ¢O., } i aise aae eb eee e Fk eS 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO.,  Philaitiphis.. eae PN Bee 
R. P: ANDREWS & CO., Washington, D.C. pee 
E, MORRISON PAPER CO:, Washington.............. | 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO.; ‘St. Toile: eae eres i 
GRAHAM PAPER CO,, ‘St, Louis <0... +: igo ha : we oe oe 


| BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, Gan Beacsios.© Feely Pe SOS Op 
; ow ZELLERBACH. &. SONS, Los wy 8 vee oS a oe ie ’ 2 5 
BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, Los o< Reta dad swine oop oie? 
DOBLER & MUDGE, Baltimore .. sieiieeitesectte | 
0. F. H. WARNER & CO,, Baltimore, ly 
KINGSLEY PAPER CO., Cleveland....cc.-c.ccctscsen| X 
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A REAL WORKMAN. 


BY F. W. THOMAS, 


Wy HOROUGHNESS is the key- 
\ note to success. In 1872, a 
) poor, friendless colored lad 
applied for a chance to work 
his way through Hampton 
Institute. The fastidious 
New England teacher left 
him to clean the school- 
room, with evident misgiv- 
ings. He realized that he 
was on trial, but so great was his ambition for an edu- 
cation that he determined to so clean that room as to 
compel her approval. He swept it three times and 
dusted it four times. When the teacher returned, she 
wiped her handkerchief over desks, tables and wood- 
work, and not a trace of dust could she find. 

The cleaning of that room Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton now says, in his lecture, was his first examination, 
and he passed. 

The magnificent school at Tuskegee, founded and 
built by him, where hundreds of colored people are 
being taught the dignity of labor and trained in useful 
callings, was presaged in the thorough cleaning of that 
room. 

When you find an apprentice who sweeps out the 
office after that fashion you can mentally skip a few 
years and see that boy drawing more than the scale, 
and be right ninety-nine times out of one hundred. 

Years ago cog-wheels were made with the teeth 
cast and afterward chipped and filed to correct shape. 
In those days a mechanic knew how to handle a file. 
To-day all such work is done by machinery, to such 
an extent that filing has become a lost art, and to-day 
you will have difficulty in finding an American 
mechanic who can file a flat surface and have it true, 
let alone filing a surface concave as a German mechanic 
must still be able to do to be considered a real mechanic. 
No one would advocate going back to filing gear teeth, 
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but we would advocate having a mechanic master the 
file. As it is we have lathe men, planer men, milling- 
machine men and all sorts, but the man who can file a 
piece of iron flat is becoming extinct. 

This tendency in all lines is deplorable. 

Specialization in industry is well in its way, but 
when it results in a man being able to run one kind of 
press and no other, set one style of type composition 
and no other, and so on, it stunts development and 
hinders that broad knowledge of his trade which every 
ambitious man will aspire to have even if he does not 
use all of it in his daily work. 

A real workman loves his trade. He longs to mas- 
ter its every intricacy. The main difference between 
the old-time slave and a student at Tuskegee is that 
the one worked because he had to, while the other now 
works because he wants to. 

While most any one would rather take a European 
trip than spend the summer in the shop, there is never- 
theless a genuine pleasure in good work which appeals 
to the real workman. He has the same pleasure in a 
properly designed title-page or an evenly spaced page 
of bookwork, that a musician enjoys in a perfectly 
rendered piece of music. He has a personal satisfaction 
in the smooth-running big cylinder that comes only to 
the man who knows every part and its proper adjust- 
ment. 

The real workman has a natural aversion to waste 
or spoilage and a positive horror of imperfect work. 
He is a slave only to his ambition to excel. While he 
accomplishes a great deal in a day it is no strain on 
him, for he is a master of his craft. 

A poor mechanic may. struggle with a broken-down 
machine for days, wearing his mind and body to nerv- 
ous exhaustion. An expert turns a few set-screws, 
alters a few adjustments and the machine goes. Like- 
wise a poor compositor wastes time in trying first this, 
then that, running from case to case, and ends with a 
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job that looks like a patch-work quilt. The expert 
takes a few moments to plan his display and then sets it 
with the certainty of good results. 

The poor pressman putters and putters. The expert 
knows his machine as the engineer his engine. When 
he looks at a defective impression his trained eye locates 
its defects instantly. He knows whether it is impres- 
sion or ink that is lacking, or perchance a poorly set 
roller. There is no uncertainty in his movements. ‘ He 
does not putter. He makes the right adjustment at 
once. 

He is able to do this because he has learned his 
trade thoroughly, in other words he is a real workman. 
He is not afraid to know more than just enough to hold 
his job. 

The strongest trait of every real workman is thor- 
oughness, and only as a result of it can come that 
extreme capacity which makes a man a real master of 
his craft. 
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A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


NO. XV.— BY ERNEST A. BATCHELDER. 


ne month we said that the student would find it 
profitable to work from two points of view: from 
the purely abstract toward nature, and again from 
nature back toward the abstract. In the first instance, 
starting with lines and areas meaningless in themselves, 
the problem is one of composition in which order and 
beauty result from the application of elementary prin- 
ciples, the suggestion of nature being purely inventive 
or imaginative. In the second case, the start is from 
nature. From a study of the growth and character of 
natural forms infinite suggestions may be gained for 
line and mass arrangements. Insects, animals, birds, 
plants — all contain suggestions of great value, if the 
student can but bring himself into sympathy with these 
things, can read the message they have for him, and 
has sufficient command of the principles of his art to 
enable him to properly apply the ideas thus offered. 

It is folly for the student of design to begin his 
work by burdening himself with studies from nature, 
all rendered with botanical exactness. Some text- 
books would seem to have us believe that the task of 
the designer is the conventionalization of natural forms, 
laying far greater stress upon this point than upon the 
consideration of line and mass in the abstract, which, 
indeed, must always be the test of a design, whether 
naturalistic or geometrical in character. Without a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles 
governing line and area composition, the student’s 
mind is unprepared to receive the suggestions nature 
has to offer, and his study of her often becomes a dull 
matter, unsympathetic to the last degree. 

We may presume that by this time you know some- 
thing about the various manifestations of the principles 
of line and area composition. Let us now turn to 
nature with a series of exercises that may serve to 





bring the work into closer touch with the life about 
us and at the same time offer a most helpful line of 
work for a continued study of elementary principles. 
We will be frankly naturalistic in treatment here. The 


first aim will be for an expression of the spirit and™ 


character of some natural growth; then we will think 
of the result as lines and masses to be composed within 
rectangles. 

As an example examine Plate CI, a study of one of 
several weeds and flowers brought home as the result 
of an hour’s ramble in the woods and fields. This 
specimen might have been rendered with all the minute- 
ness of a scientist; but the value of such a study is 
doubtful. We have preached the virtue of simplicity, 
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so let us begin the process at this point. Here are dark 
berries with light stems and leaves. This is enough for 
our purpose; we will ignore the slight variations of 
light and shade, select two values from the scale, and 
then, within a rectangle suitably proportioned to the 
specimen, try with clean, crisp brush strokes to render 


PLATE CII. 
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the characteristic features of the plant. A feeling for 
sound principles will lead us to secure a pleasing 
arrangement of lines, a cutting of the rectangle into 
space divisions representing unity with variety, and 
a balance of the various forces of black, white and 
gray at the center. 

Decorative arrangement seems to be the most appro- 
priate term to apply to such word. The results are by 
no means mere imitations of nature; nor are they 
designs, except as we think of them in lines and areas 
alone. But as the decorative value is entirely dependent 
upon a proper interpretation of principles, this work 
may be thought of as the first step to be taken toward 
the translation of the suggestions offered by nature 
into the terms of design. 

The problem is one that may be varied in many 
ways, both in materials and in results. As another 
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version of the same idea, take the little pen-and-ink- 
sketch of the sedge shown in Plate CII. With such 
a simple subject at hand, take a sheet of Japanese 
paper and divide it into a number of rectangles. By 
placing these rectangles over the sketch the trans- 
parency of the paper makes it possible to select and 
arrange the lines and areas of each composition accord- 
ing to our individual tastes. Plate CIII shows the 
simple laws to be observed. The problem necessitates 
at once a return to the elementary demonstrations 
given. Compare Figs. 1 and 2 as line arrangements. 
The first example is unsatisfactory because the meas- 
ures and shapes into which the figure is cut are so 
nearly alike that monotony results. It is unity carried 
to the point of uniformity. Unity with variety, then, 
should be the aim, as in Fig. 2. Here the measures 
and shapes are different, but “the driver is present.” 
There is a gradation of measures from large to small, 
giving fully as much unity as in Fig. 1, but far more 
interest, owing to the variation. Figs. 3 and 4 show 
that the same idea dominates regardless of the size 
and shape of the space to be cut. Note the arrangement 
of lines in the little Japanese sketch below. It is nature, 
to be sure, but it is a line composition above all. With 
the introduction of areas, as in Fig. 6, the problem 
remains the same; the main lines must cut the rectangle 
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into agreeable space relations, and in addition to this a 
balance of the various elements must be secured. 

Now apply this to Plate CIV, and, in fact, to the 
other plates shown, and the idea underlying it will be 
apparent. The problem may become more complicated, 
figures and landscapes.may enter into the question, but 
the same eternal, ever simple principles must be sought 
at the bottom of it all. 

Such work as this may never be reducible to dollars 
and cents in the commercial world. It is possible that 
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the results of such study may never be directly trans- 
latable into designs. But the student is selfish to his 
own interests if he seeks in nature only such material 
as may serve his immediate purpose in design. It is 
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very easy to forget how to study, how to look at things 
from the student’s point of view; yet this very faculty 
of knowing how to study beyond immediate require- 
ments is essential to the one who desires to accomplish 
anything worth while. If you can appreciate and 
catch something of the grace and beauty of line in a 
simple wayside weed, nature will yield you more in 
the way of suggestions for further work, a reserve 
force, than if you sit down to the joyless task of tortur- 
ing some gorgeous hothouse flower into conventional 
lines. 

Plates CV and CVI show two treatments of the 
grape vine, each result, of course, admitting of innum- 
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erable variations equally interesting if properly com- 
posed within the required space. The drawing of the 
plant in each case was in silhouette, free brushwork 
without preliminary pencil lines. In thus working 
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directly from nature with the brush you are bound to 
think of your subject in lines and areas, and the very 
fact that you are unable to show all the little things 
compels you to select characteristic features and to 
render these with the directness and simplicity that 
should enter into all your work. In signing a draw- 
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ing of this kind your signature or mark, if within 


the enclosing form, must be considered as a part 
of the composition. This being the case, it seems 
best to adopt the plan of the Japanese artist and bring 
the signature into decorative relation with the other 
elements. 

Plate CVII shows an increased range in the value 
of such work as this. Black and white is not a har- 
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monious combination. After having found the best 
possible decorative arrangement of lines and areas, 
continue the problem by the selection of three or more 
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values from the scale and try to add a balance and 
harmony of tones. A work of this kind is a con- 
fession of just how much you know about the princi- 
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ples of design. If you conceive that the mere placing 
of a plant form within a rectangle fills the purpose, 
your need for continued research is boundless. But 
if you are able to think of a plant form in terms of 
tones, measures and shapes you are making commend- 
able progress. 

It is even permissible to use work of this kind in 
the planning of initials, chapter-heads, etc., providing 
the design has a feeling for consistent decoration. 
Plates CVIII and CIX illustrate the point. It is 




















necessary to give the letter such position that it may 
come next the type. With this condition imposed the 
problem is not essentially different from the preceding 
examples. It will be seen that in the last plate the 
question of tone assumes increased importance. The 
initial letter, being the chief feature, may have atten- 
tion directed toward it by increasing its contrast. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFFICERS OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE. 


BY R. C. MALLETTE. 


OT least among the things that were well done 

by the Typothetz at its annual meeting was the 
retention in office of those who have served it so well 
during the year just ended. It is something which 
should have been begun long ago—it would have 
given the organization, as a whole, an element of 
solidarity, of cohesiveness, which it has sometimes 
seemed to lack. If the suggestions of President Stern 
are carried into effect; as they doubtless will be, the 
work of the officers will be attended with a continuity 
of policy and purpose to an extent hardly possible 
under the old plan of making a complete innovation in 
the governing board at each election. Mr. Stern is in 
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favor of so choosing the Executive Committee that at 
least a portion of its members shall be familiar with the 
duties of the position, as is the case with the United 
States Senate. But might it not be well to so amend 
the constitution that of the total membership of this 
committee not more than one-third should be chosen at 
any election? There would thus be assured a majority 
of those accustomed to the work and acquainted with 
the desires and plans of the preceding administration. 
It may be objected that to do so would bend to too great 
conservatism. I do not think this point well taken. 
For there would always be the infusion of new blood, 
possibly inclined to radicalism rather than the reverse, 
and these two forces, acting by and upon each other, 
would produce a line of action exemplifying the highest 
wisdom of the body as a whole. : 
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SOME OPINIONS AND FACTS OF SPELLING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HIS is to be just a little plain talk, mainly for 
proofreaders. The man who reads proofs — 
unless they are proofs of what he writes himself — 
generally has to do what pleases some other person; 
and this may mean that, after having been so long 
accustomed to certain forms of words as to have nearly 
lost all consciousness of the fact that some people spell 
them differently, he will, in some other place of work- 
ing, or possibly in the same place but for some person 
who insists on having his own way, have to use 
another spelling. However strong and fixed may be 
his own opinion that a plow is the right thing; or that 
drouth spoiled the crops; or that chopping is done 
with an ax or with an adz; that some people are 
travelers, some jewelers, and some are employed in the 
theaters, while others center their professional efforts 
on practicing homeopathically — and that many other 
words should have certain forms —he will be com- 
pelled to act according to some other person’s prefer- 
ence for the plough, drought, axe, adze, traveller, 
jeweller, theatre, centre, centring, practising homee- 
opathically, ete. 

We do not say that every proofreader actually has 
to make such changes in his work, but every one of 
them is subject to such liability, and should be pre- 
pared to use the spelling that is preferred by those for 
whom he works. Of course, preparation is possible 
only as a matter of system. Some authors insist on 
arbitrary departures from system, and their only means 
of securing what they wish is in furnishing a full list of 
the departures, or in writing carefully as to spelling 
and having their copy followed literally. In the case 
of work that involves making of copy by many differ- 
ent hands, without final revision by some one person, 
or by more than one working in full accord, absolutely 
everything possibly open to misunderstanding should 
be stated in written instructions, or the result will 
inevitably show confusion. 
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Most prominent and convenient for exemplification, 
among books, are the encyclopedias, and two of them 
easily yield evidence that orthography is not absolutely 
controlled by any dictionary, although directions are 
usually given in general that some one dictionary is to 
be the authority for the work. 

In the “New International Encyclopedia” evi- 
dence is not lacking that the printers must have been 
told to use Webster’s spelling; that the editors who 
gave the order would not themselves allow the follow- 
ing of the order in certain instances; and that the 
exceptions were not stated in full, so that all concerned 
could really know how to spell to suit the chief editors 
all through, for there is some confusion of forms in 
the work. The first departure from Webster is in the 
title, for Webster gives preference to encyclopedia. 
This difference is noticeable in a great many other 
words, and more so because it is not made systematic- 
ally. For instance, in the early part of the work home- 
opathy is found consistently, probably because the 
printers followed instructions to spell according to 
Webster; but the article on the subject is entitled 
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homeeopathy, and later this form has been used. In 

words like traveling, dueling, marvelous, defense, 

offense, etc., the authority has been followed consist- 

ently, but the original form has been preserved in 

centre, theatre, etc. Of course these are only a few 
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prominent examples, selected without intention of 
exhaustive statement, simply to show that the diction- 
ary authority was not strictly followed. They show 
also that the editors did not care very much for minute 
consistency in matters of form. 

In the “ Universal Cyclopedia,” best known as 
Johnson’s, though it really is no longer Johnson’s, 
departures are also made from the Webster system, 
but not the same as in the other work cited. It has 
center, theater, etc., and very many of the diphthongs, 
in words where the “International” does not use 
them. 

Newspapers are not lacking in which the old 
Worcester spelling is used, and of course those who 
read proofs on them, and also the compositors, have 
to spell accordingly, even if they have their own 
prejudice in favor of another system. Among the 
papers most readily thought of by the writer are the 
Sun and the Evening Post, of New York. Even these 
two, however, have a few exceptions, one being the 
word dispatch, which Worcester spells despatch. 
These are so few, though, that they are easily kept 
in mind. 

We must not forget another fact, in connection 
with the making of books. Many authors have recently 
reverted to the older and still prevalent English spell- 
ings. Thus many American books now contain the 
forms honour, favour, authorise, authorisation, etc. It 
is probable that most of these authors write such words 
in the forms in which they wish them to appear, but 
not likely that they all do so. Every proofreader who 
is liable to change of employers — and few are not — 
must be prepared to spell in this way on demand, if he 
is to be competent to do what is expected of him. It 
is a case of meeting and fulfilling conditions, not of 
applying personal theories. 

What has been written is more fact than opinion, 
but of course the facts arise from opinions, differing 
widely. One matter of opinion seems to be settled, 
and that is that people agree to disagree. It is very 
doubtful whether the strongest possible argument will 
ever induce many people to change radically from one 
system to another. If the time ever comes when 
English spelling is really the same in all print, whether 
the ultimate change is in favor of a phonetic or simpli- 
fied system or of the really prevalent English system, 
it will come very slowly, a few words at a time. The 
present writer does not think that any so-called pho- 
netic spelling that has yet been proposed ever will really 
prevail. If we had the making of our orthographic 
forms in our power as something entirely new, and 
knew enough to do it, we might make them phonetic — 
that is, they might possibly be more reasonable than 
they are. But that can never be, for obvious reasons ; 
and the one who here says it is not alone in his belief 
that the new forms would be very little better than 
the old ones. 

Relative frequency of the use of any present system 
of spelling, as compared with any other, would be a 
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matter of fact if one could examine all of the great 
body of literature in the English language, and count 
with absolute accuracy. In the absence of such a sta- 
tistical basis, it must be a matter merely of opinion. 
The writer’s opinion is that practically what is known 
in the United States as Worcester’s spelling is the 
choice of a large majority of English-speaking people, 
and he is one of the majority. Another of his opinions 
is that while every proofreader, as well as every other 
person, has a perfect right to spell as he chooses in his 
own personal practice —even to the extent of using 
forms that are not in accord with any rule — the most 
profitable way in which a proofreader can exercise him- 
self in connection with spelling is to study the different 
systems, so as to be well prepared to use any one of 
them on demand. 
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COMPOSING MACHINES—PAST AND PRESENT 


NO. XII.— BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


LEXANDER MACKIE, of Warrington, England, 
was the originator of the idea of using a perfo- 

rated tape to effect the composition of type. In 1867 
he introduced a machine which employed this principle. 
A keyboard was used to perforate a paper ribbon, 





LANSTON MONOTYPE KEYBOARD. 


which was then fed through a composing machine, 
where it caused the selection of ordinary type from 
their receptacles. 

The composer consisted of a circular frame, around 
the periphery of which were arranged type pockets. 
As the paper web was run through the machine, the 
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disk was whirled around and a series of levers were 
allowed to drop through the perforations in the tape 
and grasp a type from the receptacle, it being then 
delivered into a channel where the lines were justified 
by hand. Several outlets were provided to permit a 
number of justifiers to be employed. The Manchester 
Guardian was composed by these machines, where they 
were dubbed “ pickpockets.” 

Tolbert Lanston, of Washington, D. C., was the 
first of modern inventors to use a perforated paper tape 
to control the action of a typecasting machine, and 
his invention signalized a new class of composing 
machinery. In 1887 he conceived the idea of perforat- 
ing a strip of paper by means of punches operated by a 
keyboard and causing the pattern so formed to control 
the casting of individual type when fed through an 








LANSTON MONOTYPE CASTER. 


automatic machine. In 1892 the machine was mar- 
keted, and has since been employed in a large number 
of American and European printing-offices. 

The Lanston Monotype casts single type in justi- 
fied lines, which, after being used, are remelted. The 
keyboard is separate from the casting device, and util- 
izes compressed air to cause the perforations in the 
paper tape as the keyboard is operated. There are 225 
characters represented on the keyboard, thus providing 
for small caps and italics in addition to the body letter. 
Two perforations are made in the paper as each key is 
struck, and these cause the proper matrix to be cen- 
tered over the type-mold in the casting machine when 
the paper roll is placed therein. The mold is instantly 
set to the width of the matrix so presented, the metal 
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pump is operated and a single type cast and ejected into 
a channel, the whole line when complete being then 
transferred to the galley. Spaces of the required thick- 
ness to accurately justify the line are cast in their 
places between the words, and any number of independ- 
ent justifications may be made in any line, particularly 





THE GOODSON GRAPHOTYPE, 


adapting the machine to tabular work. Justification is 
based on the unit system, each character representing a 
certain number of units of an arbitrary standard, a cal- 
culating device adding the total number of units in each 
line and indicating on a dial the exact number of units 
the line lacks of complete justification, which space, 
when the operator presses the justification keys indi- 





TYPEWRITER AND PERFORATER FOR GOODSON 
GRAPHOTYPE, 

cated to him, is divided equally between each word in 
the line and causes the caster to produce spaces of 
proper thickness to justify the line. 

The average output at the keyboard is four thou- 
sand ems per hour, while two casters will ordinarily 
handle the product of three keyboards. Keyboards cost 
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$500 each and casters $2,500. Ali sizes of body type 
can be cast by the Monotype, the change being quickly 
made, while the same keyboard is employed for all 
sizes and lengths of line up to forty-two ems pica. 
Compressed air is used in operating the keyboard, and 
air, water and gas in the caster, besides the quarter- 
horse-power motor to drive the machine. The weight 
of the caster is about one thousand pounds. 

The Goodson Graphotype, invented by George A. 
Goodson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1893, is 
another of the paper-perforating, typecasting class of 
machines. It accomplishes its work by electrically 
controlled devices, its product being similar to the 
Monotype. 

An ordinary typewriter is connected electrically to 
a perforating device, which produces a perforated sym- 
bol of the matter composed on the typewriter keyboard, 
the typewriter producing its ordinary record of the 
matter. Calculating devices furnish the scheme of jus- 
tification in a manner similar to the Monotype, The 
paper ribbon is fed through the casting machine, which 
weighs but three hundred pounds, and pins which drop 
through the perforations in the tape fall into wells of 
mercury and close electrical circuits which control the 
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casting of the proper type. Its speed is upward of six 
thousand ems per hour, high speed being made possible 
on account of the method of casting, the metal being 
conducted through a long tube at a low temperature 
and electrically heated just before being injected into 
the mold. 

A peculiarity of type cast by the Goodson process is 
the fact that it is hollow, this being accomplished by 
applying suction to the mold immediately after the cast 
is made, thus leaving a hard shell instead of a solid 
type. Any size of type can be cast by the Goodson 
Graphotype and any length of line up to thirty ems 
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pica. A few of the machines are in use in New York 
city, the price being $3,000. 

Another machine of this class is the Electrotypo- 
graph, the invention of C. Méray and C. Rozar, of 
Budapest, Austro-Hungary, where it was introduced 
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in 1900. Its mechanism varies from both the Mono- 
type and Graphotype, though the principle is similar to 
both. Like the Goodson machine, it is electrically con- 
trolled and produces by means of a typewriter key- 
board a perforated strip, which controls the casting of 
a line of justified single type. It has not yet been 
introduced in this country. 


(To be continued.) 
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ITALICS, 


BY E. B. DEWEY. 


VIDENTLY one of the aims of the typefounders 

is to produce materials as perfect as possible in 

every way. Yet there is room for improvement, though 
the type of to-day is about all one could ask for. 

In regard to italics, it may be impracticable from 
the letter designer and founder’s standpoint, but the 
writer believes that it would not be difficult to make 
each letter and character in a font of body type the 
same thickness in the italic that it is in the roman, and 
this, too, without making the letters noticeably out of 
proportion. 

As a usual thing the italic letters average slightly 
thinner than the roman. This is not a very serious 
fault, but it frequently happens that it becomes neces- 
sary to change roman to italic, or vice versa, after the 
matter has been put in type. If these changes could 
be made without respacing the line it certainly would 
be a convenience. 





A MERE HINT. 


There i$ a little matter to which the Me$$enger beg$ to 
call the attention of. $ome of it$ $ub$criber$. We really hate 
to $peak of it, but $ome have $eemingly allowed it to $lip 
their mind$. To u$ thi$ i$ a very important i$$ue; in fact, 
it i$ nece$$ary in our bu$ine$$. We won’t $peak further on 
the $ubject. Perhap$ you have already gue$$ed the drift of 
our remark$.— Minneapolis Messenger. 
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FINANCIAL. 


ALLING prices on the stock exchanges ran 
through the midsummer; liquidation of specu- 
lative accounts was constant, as each successive stage 
in the declining values forced margined holdings to the 
trading posts. The bottom in values, on the invest- 
ment theory of calculation, was passed and a lower 
stratum reached. The bargains picked up by the thrifty 
and alert a month or two earlier appeared extrava- 
gant, and investment seekers became more cautious, 
more bearish, looking for still lower prices. 

The principle that action and reaction are equal 
extends in the movements of values as in the opera- 
tion of physical forces. The reckless craze that pushed 
the prices of railroad stocks to dizzy heights, and an 
appearance of substantiality given thereto by the meas- 
uring gauge of a 24 per cent income yield, has its 
counterpart in the overwhelming fear of impending 
disaster that pushed prices down to a six per cent basis. 
Between the two is the normal balance upon which the 
fluctuations teeter. The speculation accumulated in the 
upward swing is being scraped off in the downward 
swing. It is an old story, a decennial repetition, but 
few profit by it. 

While values were crashing, the busy world of 
affairs proceeded, more watchful, testing every venture- 
some step; trying the stability of old ones, searching 
out the weak places to strengthen or avoid. The July 
failures, the largest for the month in ten years, were 
something of a surprise in a way, yet not remarkable, 
considering how closely many of the speculative con- 
cerns are related to the stock markets, and as the 
increase came largely from this cause no alarm was 
felt by large interests. There ought not to be a cur- 
tailment of the business of the country by reason of the 
speculative collapse. On the contrary, conditions in 
a financial way are more hopeful, for the closing out 
of the loans made on stocks has given a larger volume 
for commercial purposes. 

There are other causes which are operating to 
curtail activity. The crop statisticians of the States 
and general government show decreasing percentages 
in wheat and corn with each official table; cotton 
improves, but the prosperity of the country is based 
more largely upon wheat and corn than upon cotton. 
Building activity has been halted by the labor troubles 
in the large cities, and idleness in the building matefial 
interests will be quickly reflected in general affairs, and 
if to this is added crops under seventy-five per cent of 
the estimated productive capacity, there will be market 
heaviness. 

Apart from these two things the extent to which 
the contraction of liquid securities will affect general 
conditions must be measured by the past. In 1883 there 
was a similar slump in stocks and stagnation of invest- 
ment. This was followed by a business depression in 
1884, a “ little” panic so termed, because it was inter- 
mediary. It was hastened if not precipitated by the 
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smash of Grant & Ward and the failure of the Marine 
Bank, happening in a week when the president of 
another New York bank decamped with $3,000,000. 
The rottenness of the Grant & Ward concern shocked 
the financial and business world, and caused a stampede 
of conservative people and a drain upon banks all over 
the country. One could not call that panic a commer- 
cial one; heavy failures were few, credits were not 
widely extended, but the depression in stock values 
which reached an acute stage that year kept business 
down —it was a panic induced by fear, continued 
through fear. There was in it an element of natural 
cause, from the indifferent crops of the previous year, 
and on top of all was the disturbing Presidential cam- 
paign with the crimination and recrimination of mush- 
room economists of the political partisan schools. 

The most singular influence of the summer collapse 
of values was the evaporation of the currency reform 
boom. This seems to have been deserted by all save 
its sponsors, who, like all hobby riders, are insensible 
to changing conditions. The threatened acute money 
stringency, which appeared to be a certainty when gold 
was running out in a steady stream, began to disappear 
with the piling up of surplus reserves in New York. 
More money was shipped from the interior from April 
to August than in any corresponding period ; $10,000,- 
000 more than last year, after deducting the gold 
exports. In round sum, $75,000,000 against $35,- 
000,000 in 1902. The surplus reserve of the associated 
banks at the opening of August reached the highest 
of that period since 1900. It is significant, conclusive 
of a change for the better, that in 1900 there was a 
stagnant stock market, low prices, plenty of money, 
cheap rate of interest for call funds. The interior 
raised bumper crops of wheat and corn, and the reserve 
centers were never pinched by the harvest demand. 
Certainly this year with a lessened production than 
1900 the harvest demand ought not to develop a money 
stringency. Already the time rate for funds, pushed 
to the six per cent limit through fear of the recurrence 
of the fall stringency, has weakened, and five per cent 
rates are not infrequent. Like causes produce like 
effects, and for the time being the asset currency 
scheme is shelved, and little is heard of the special 
session of Congress to attempt to patch up some kind 
of elastic currency. PSG. 





AN OPERATIVE EXHIBIT. 


HE plan of an operative exhibit of printing 
machinery and all the appurtenances of a 

model printing establishment is being worked out at 
the Inland Printer Technical School. The floor space, 
105 by 106, with light on three sides, devoted exclu- 
sively to the purposes of the school, gives excellent 
opportunities to develop this plan of aiding the printer 
to select what he thinks best suited to his needs, at 
the same time giving the salesman an opportunity to 
show the practical working of presses or other mechan- 


ism without imposing on the courtesy of patrons in 
using their offices for exhibition purposes. The space 
at the disposal of the exhibit will soon be assigned, and 
applications therefor should be made promptly. 





WHO PAYS FOR SORTS? 


HERE are certain facilities which may be consid- 

ered standard and which a customer has a right 

to expect the well-equipped printer to have. It would 

be outlandish to charge a customer extra for leads to 

space out his work with, but not one whit more so than 

not to charge him extra for special sorts which can 
never be used again. 

It is a fair proposition that the customer should pay 
the full cost of special type, which can be used for him 
only, just as he pays for paper and presswork. 

And let the printer beware of the customer who 
says: “It will pay you to get this type for we get out 
this price-list every year.” 

Maybe he will be dead next year; maybe he will 
give the job to some one else; maybe he will change 
his mind and not get out any more price-lists. 

All of these contingencies must be considered. 

The printer should not pay for special sorts any 
more than for special engravings. 

The cost of all type comes very near to belonging in 
the expense account anyway, and certainly that which 
is not a standard facility, which can probably never be 
of general use, should invariably be paid for by the 
customer for whose work it is purchased. 

FP. W. T. 





THE MILLER CASE. 


DEARTH of news in Washington and the dis- 
closure of unusual methods by a union were 
among the most important of the incidents that contrib- 
uted to giving the Miller case a surprising and undue 
prominence. Had Congress been in session and there 
been something doing at the capitol, the discharge of a 
man from the Government Printing-office would hardly 
have called for comment by the Washington press. As 
it was, the midsummer dullness being on, old stories 
were rehashed with such gusto that Mr. Miller and his 
job threatened to obscure the postoffice investigation 
and the doings of the physical-force statesmen who 
manage the political affairs of our Latin-American 
cousins. The most outrageous statements were given 
publicity regarding the opposition of unions — espec- 
ially those of the printing trades —to the introduc- 
tion of machinery, and gigantic strikes, including even 
seamstresses, on all government work were organized 
in the fertile imaginations of the correspondents. 

It is not to be presumed that a strike was ever 
thought of in the government printing-office, for at the 
time the “ staid and conservative ” press was indulg- 
ing in this species of “ yellowism” the larger unions 
had had no official knowledge of the dispute, and the 
strike promoter must needs have a good case.to win 
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when a two-thirds or three-fourths vote is necessary 
to authorize a cessation of work. The wonder is that 
the correspondents should have troubled themselves 
inventing such nightmares when disclosures regarding 
the repressive and reactionary regulations of the local 
bookbinders’ union afforded so many excellent news 
items. Perhaps the newspaper men thought these 
rules were in line with general union policy in the 
craft. If so, they were mistaken; for of the seventy 
or seventy-five thousand unionists this band of four or 
five hundred stands almost, if not quite, alone as the 
exponent of this particular kind of legislation. It is an 
open secret that not only have prominent members of 
this organization inveighed against the restricted prac- 
tises, but union men of undoubted loyalty have 
denounced the bookbinders’ policy, and it is whispered 
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gressive trade-union movement. As they stand now, 
dishonesty is encouraged, inasmuch as a member is 
deterred from giving an honest day’s service in return 
for the stipulated wage. In encouraging loitering, the 
union’s rules can not fail but prove detrimental to the 
individual, for the gentle art of soldiering is probably 
the most injurious and demoralizing habit a workman 
can acquire, as it leads to carelessness and breeds use- 
less discontent. There is much to be said against the 
“stint ” system in almost any of its phases, but there is 
no shadow of an excuse for a union establishing a limit 
of production, for the very good reason that it does not 
pay the wages. And it is passing strange that while 
the government printing-office sets a task for the small 
army of compositors, who have a large and powerful 
army to speak for them, the comparatively small book- 
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some have even gone the length of suggesting to the 
powers in Uncle Sam’s office that the union-made stint 
be abolished. Of course, the only understandable 
excuse for what truth there is in Mr. Miller’s charges 
is based on the very unpatriotic theory that the Gov- 
ernment is rich enough to stand anything, and a public 
position should, therefore, be a private snap. The 
bookbinders are not alone in holding to such belief, 
it is true, but they probably realize by this time that a 
large proportion of the population disagree with their 
extremely comfortable view. 

Eliminating the misstatements and the exaggera- 
tions which have crept into the stories of this affair, 
and allowing for all that is said to Mr. Miller’s detri- 
ment, the union cuts a sorry figure. Judged by the best 
union practise and tradition in the craft, the Washing- 
ton bookbinders’ union stands convicted as an erring 
.sister who has made the judicious grieve. Its laws 
need revision before it can take a position in the pro- 


NATURE’S MOTIVE POWER. 


binders’ union has been allowed to usurp the employer’s 
function without protest. 

President Roosevelt and his advisers doubtless 
understand the spirit and letter of the civil service law 
and have properly intimated the possibilities under it. 
But there is little danger of the unions being ousted 
from the office, for they have powerful support in a 
kindly disposed public opinion, which understands that 
the policy of the bookbinders is the exception rather 
than the rule. It is fortunate for the binders that they 
stood alone in their peculiar methods, and they owe it 
to themselves and to organized labor in the printing 
trades to right about face and not interfere with a man 
working at the speed which best suits him, thus 
abandoning the pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp idea that 
a union can “ make work ” by placing petty and onerous 
restrictions on men.- Some members of this union 
seemed to be laboring under the impression it was an 
answer to the criticism that enveloped it to show that 
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Mr. Miller, as a journeyman, was a “ restrictionist ” 
and opposed to improved methods. But the public was 
not interested in Mr. Miller’s characteristics, though 
it would pay attention to the doings of a society that 
apparently devoted much energy and ingenuity to the 
creation of soft snaps at the taxpayer’s expense. The 
union can recover its place in the public estimation if 
it models its legislation on the principle that it is unwise 
to interfere with the internal affairs of shops, and then 
treat Uncle Sam as it would any other employer. 

W. B.. P. 





“THE VALUE OF THE TINT-BLOCK. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that engraving is 
becoming more and more an_ indispensable 
adjunct of good printing, there are still many printers 
whose lack of appreciation or fear of expense keeps 
them from realizing and profiting by the value of this 
related art which has done so much to lift printing 
above the commonplace. 

Too many printers fear that the cost of an engrav- 
ing will be beyond its value in the customer’s eyes, and 
sometimes this is true, for it is quite possible to spend 
considerable money in this way and obtain very little 
in results. 

There is one method, however, of employing 
engraving that is simple, and which can always be 
depended upon for artistic results and at comparatively 
small expense. This is the use of tint-blocks. The 
variety of effects which can be obtained in this way at 
trifling expense is very great. Half-tone illustrations 
printed on top of plain tints give deep, rich effects. 
They are being used more and more in the popular 
magazines and are becoming quite the vogue in good 
commercial printing. An assortment of different 
sizes of regular panels and squares will prove a profit- 
able investment for any printer handling good work. 
These plates cost but little and can be used indefinitely. 

Specially cut tint-blocks made to fit the interior of 
spaces outlined by the newer patterns of ornamental 
borders give exceedingly pieasing effects. Many illus- 
trations of this can be seen in the late specimen sheets 
from the various typefounders. 

Where a page is bordered by double lines of ruling, 
one considerably within the other, the space between 
the two borders can be printed in a tint from a block 
engraved from a press proof of the form. 

Some of the softest, most dainty effects can. be 
secured by using a stock of delicate tint, tint-blocks 
printed in a slightly darker tone of the same color and 


.the type or cuts in the full color. Such effects are 


far more pleasing than the glaring contrasts so often 
seen in the attempts of would-be color printers. 

In using such combinations the printer can always 
be sure of good results where stronger color schemes 
frequently require considerable experimenting in the 
pressroom, or result unsatisfactorily. To make color- 
printing profitable the element of “ puttering”’ and 


repeated experiments, with the waste of ink and time 
in repeated wash-ups, must be eliminated. With this 
accomplished, colorwork becomes more profitable than 
plain printing, for it puts more work into the press- 
room, where the profits are earned, and, besides, if the 
printer has any business acumen at all, it will enable 
him to get a better relative price for his work. 

People cheerfully pay $15 for a baby buggy which 
has 75 cents worth more of nickel-plating than the 
regular $10 kind. Why should not the printer who 
adds $2 worth of work and $3 worth of taste to a $16 
job get $15 for it? 

He will if he appreciates the value of taste as much 
as he expects his customers to appreciate it. 

Tint-blocks, handled with any judgment at all, add 
greatly to the work. They are inexpensive to engrave, 
and one of their greatest advantages is that even those 
which must be specially cut can be obtained very 
quickly and their use is, therefore, practicable, even on 
work that is in a fair degree of hurry. 

May their use largely increase. 


F. W. T. 





THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE AMD THE TRADES 
UNIONS. 
T may be that the report before the writer was 
written so as to put the best possible face on the 
subject, but it seems that the recent convention of the 
United Typothetz displayed a friendlier disposition 
toward the unions than many, if not any, of its pre- 
decessors. The rancorous - declarations of enmity 
toward labor organizations, the abuse of unionists by 
the slander that they are the tools of self-seeking and 
designing officials, and the allegation that they are 
responsible for most of the ills to which the business is 
heir, were not so prominent as of yore; in fact, there is 
assurance that union-baiting is not any part of the 
Typothete’s program and union officials are said to 
be as reasonable as the average run of employers. 
There are not a few expressions scattered through the 
proceedings which will cause the working craftsmen 
to open their eyes in mild amazement, they are so at 
variance with what has hitherto emanated from and 
been emphasized by the employers’ organization. And 
none will rejoice more than some of these same workers 
at the change which has been wrought. A _ notable 
instance of this later attitude is given in that portion of 
Secretary Freegard’s report devoted to the Atlanta 
strike. We are told that a member of the local Typoth- 
ete contended that the national bedy was “ antagon- 
istic to unionism” and was making preparations “ to 
crush the unions.” The official reply to an interroga- 
tion as to the correctness of this view was written by 
Mr. Green, chairman of the Executive Committee, in 
which he said: 

“Your member who claims that the U. T. A. is pre- 
paring to crush unionism is very much mistaken. We 
could not crush unionism if we would, and many of 
our strongest members would not if they could. 
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“ The policy of making contracts with labor unions 
is extending to more and more of the individual 
Typothetzes throughout the country. Here in New 
York we have contracts running for several years, and 
the same applies to Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and many other cities. If the labor unions can 
be so handled that’ rules regarding hours, wages and 
shop practises can be mutually agreed upon by the 
associations of employers and employed, it is a benefit 
to both parties.” 

The foregoing alone justifies congratulations, but 
the United Typothetz went further, and is on record 
as being in harmony with Mr. Green’s sentiments by 
empowering its committee on apprentices to “ confer 
with such employes’ organizations as will unite in 
studying apprenticeship conditions.” This is as it 
should be, for if there is any one interested in the wel- 
fare of the craft it is the man whose only resource is his 
knowledge of the intricacies of the art, and which he 
must sell in order to live. The employer’s interest may 
be greater when measured in dollars and cents, but it is 
not more vital than that of the journeyman’s. 

How favorably these committee instructions con- 
trast with the state of affairs that existed ten or twelve 
years ago! Then personally unobjectionable represen- 
tatives of the typographical union appealed in vain for 
an opportunity officially to present their views to the 
United Typothetz. It is but eleven years since it was 
a question of debate with some Typothetzans whether 
they should participate in a conference with the pub- 
lishers and founders on the then important subject of 
type measurement if the typographical union were to 
take part therein. The progressives prevailed, and 
after the quadrangular conference had been held and 
had agreed on a recommendation, some members of the 
union plumed themselves on having been instrumental 
in aiding the craft to take a step in the right direc- 
tion — toward a recognition of the rights of all parties 
involved to a voice in industrial controversies. Small, 
indeed, does that achievement appear in these days of 
agreements and frequent conferences! 

The desire to quote Mr. Green can not be resisted. 
In making an appeal to employers to recognize the 
worth of the Typothetee— some portions of which 
sound much like the utterances of a trade-union organ- 
izer —he asks the following pertinent questions: 

“When you look around at the other trades dealing 
with organized labor, when you read the accounts in 
the papers of the endless strikes and tieups in almost 
every industry excepting our own, do you stop to think 
that the conditions of the printers of the country and 
their relation to their help, the general harmony that 
prevails between master and workman has not just 
happened so by the grace of God? Do most of you 


realize that it is these [Typothetz conference] com- 
mittees that have done the work?” 

While it was not at all necessary — perhaps not 
in good taste— for him to have done so, Mr. Green 
might with truth have said that union officials and com- 
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mittees — agitators and walking delegates some pre- 
fer to term them — had lent a hand in preserving the 
peace; though perhaps the disposition of employers to 
“ recognize” the unions was by far the greatest factor 
in promoting craft harmony. Were the spirit of a 
decade or so ago rampant among employing printers — 
as it is with their fellows in some other industries — 
the unions with their present power could have waged 
a warfare that would have dissipated the profits of the 
most prosperous. Whether the change results from 
fear of conflict or a more intelligent conception of the 
situation can not be determined, though it is probable 
both causes have been operative as educators, but it is 
pleasant to think that the latter factor has been in evi- 
dence the most. The important thing is that a change 
of tone and attitude is discernible, which means 
progress. 

In the last paragraph of his report Mr. Green makes 
a statement which, in the circumstances, is almost 
amazing. He speaks right out in meeting and declares 
the Executive Committee has not found union com- 
mittees to be composed of irreconcilables bent on pro- 
voking strife, as they are not “any less reasonable or 
harder to deal with than employers.” Coming from a 
New York employing printer who has had much to 
do with the annoying and sometimes costly trade dis- 
putes which seem interminable in that city, this expres- 
sion is a high tribute to the fairness and honesty of the 
union’s representatives. These men make mistakes and 
often assume apparently unreasonable positions, but, 
with rare exceptions, they invariably go into conference 
with a firm determination to avoid trouble and effect a 
just settlement of the questions at issue. They know 
only too well the penalty which workingmen frequently 
pay for ignorance and blind stubbornness. This writer 
has heard scores of union officials bemoan the short- 
sightedness of union men in something like these 
words: “If our people could only comprehend the 
business end of this question as the committee sees it 
after investigation, they would not insist on this or that 
demand.” Lack of knowledge as to how the other side 
may be affected and a certain suspicion of the good 
faith of employers when dealing with employes — both 
born of the keeping-at-arms’-length policy — are fre- 
quently responsible for unions rejecting the salutary 
advice of officials who, by reason of coming in contact 
with employers, are acquainted to some degree with 
business conditions. Mr. Green recognizes this when 
he tells the Typothetz : 

“Tf our members, when approached by their own 
people, or by representatives of the unions with new 
demands and exactions, would insist on referring the 
question in dispute to a committee composed of 
employers and employed — their own executive com- 
mittee and the conference committee of the local 
union — many of the petty exactions and annoyances 
that now exist would be avoided; there would be a 
greater uniformity in the practises in the offices in each 
locality ; competition would be put on a fair basis and 
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the unions themselves, you would find, would, as a 
rule, be glad to codperate with you and talk over any 
proposed changes before they attempted to put them 
into effect.” 

These be cheering and helpful signs, but let no one 
be deluded into the belief that they indicate a complete 
change of front on the part of the Typothete. Rather 
are they an indication that in future the organization 
will voice its views in sober, sensible language addressed 
to the unions and insist that the matters be disposed of 
in a businesslike way, and not preface its demands with 
threats of a nature that can not fail to rouse a feeling 
of resentment. It is possible there has not been such a 
change of heart among members of the Typothetz as 
might appear at first sight. There has ever been in that 
organization a goodly number who were friendly to the 
union — some extremely so —and their voice is being 
heeded and heard to better effect now than heretofore. 
That they have acquired greater weight in the councils 
of the Typothete is of itself no small advantage. 
Among the many factors that tend to keep employer 
and employe apart is the belief that the meanest and 
most unscrupulous men dominate the organization of 
one element, or that the other is controlled by the most 
incompetent, unreasonable and irresponsible journey- 
men at the trade. ‘In some instances the accusation 
could be proven against either body, but we should 
never forget that as a rule honest, liberal-minded men 
will ultimately make their influence predominant in 
any trade organization. If the unions and Typothete 
will keep this in mind there will soon come such an 


increased respect for each other as shall make easy the, 


way to a satisfactory settlement of disputes. Differ- 
ences will continue to arise and there will be contro- 
versies without number, for they are inevitable inci- 
dents of the hard industrial grind; where so much is 
at stake it is impossible there should be no contentions 
so long as manliness and a spirit of progress pervades 
the craft, and they shall remain so long as the “ art 
preservative ” endures. But the actions of the United 
Typothetz and the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Green — may his tribe increase — do justify the con- 
clusion that the craft is learning how to settle these 
inevitable controversies in the most rational and most 
profitable manner — by appealing to reason; and is 
quickly relegating to the background settlement by that 
crudest and most unsatisfactory method — resorting to 
force. ww. B. FP. 





THE LEGALITY OF UNION “FINES.” 
ERE it not that strikes and strikers loom large 
on the world-horizon, there would have been no 
more than a cursory glance bestowed upon those labor 
leaders in New York who were accused of having 
obtained various great sums of money from contractors 
and employers. This money was sometimes demanded 
for the unions, sometimes imposed as fines for infrac- 
tion of the rules of the union, sometimes made the con- 
dition precedent of the prevention of a threatened 


strike or the basis upon which an existing strike might 
be settled. Nor, indeed, under other circumstances, 
would this have been deemed worthy the space that has 
been accorded it. 

Of unusual interest, however, was the trial of one 
Lawrence Murphy, a former treasurer of the Journey- 
men Stonecutters’ Union. He was prosecuted on a 
criminal charge as having embezzled $27,000 from the 
treasury of the union. His defense was a novel one. 
While not denying that the money had been taken and 
spent, he claimed that he was not guilty of the crime 
charged, because, forsooth, the funds so taken and 
spent were not in any sense the property of the union, 
but were simply sums wrung by threats from the 
“bosses ’— the contractors, the employers of the 
members of the union. The prosecution vigorously 
objected to this line of defense, and the evidence as 
finally presented to the jury left no doubt in their minds 
that Murphy was guilty as charged. He was accord- 
ingly convicted and has been sentenced to five and a 
half years in Sing Sing. 

The crime with which Murphy was charged has 
been loosely spoken of as larceny and as embezzlement. 
The distinction is quite clear, however. By taking to 
his own use the funds of the union, which were right- 
fully in his possession as treasurer, he became an 
embezzler. Had he wrongfully taken goods or funds 
from the person or possession of another, then, and 
then only, could he have been charged with larceny. 

In pronouncing sentence, Judge Newburger said: 
‘T have a letter from John Mitchell, in which he states 
that part of the money embezzled by Murphy was paid 
in by workingmen who belonged to the society to be 
contributed to the strike funds of miners in Pennsyl- 
vania. This defendant has received a large sum of 
money from men who worked by the sweat of their 
brows to earn an honest living, that they might put 
honest bread in the mouths of their children.” Twenty- 
seven thousand dollars is a large sum of money, indeed, 
and the evidence at the trial showed that it was spent 
in riotous living and for a trip to Europe. 

Murphy, frantic, interrupted the judge to cry, 
“This is all wrong. Every one of the officers of the 
union got a share of the money. There was not one 
that did not have his finger in the ‘ graft.’ ” 

Four questions of deep interest to union men and 
employers are suggested by these proceedings and their 
outcome. (1) Can the unions legally impose and 
collect fines on the employers of their members in case 
of violations of the rules of the unions to which the 
employers are a party by virtue of signed agreements? 
(2) If so, can the employers recover money paid 
because of fines imposed with such frequency or upon 
such pretexts as to amount to extortion? (3) Can the 
walking delegates or business agents, those who 
demand and receive these sums, by whatever names 
they may be known, be made liable in criminal prose- 
cution for extortion? (4) If, in order to escape con- 
viction on a charge of embezzlement, a prisoner pleads 
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extortion and is freed from the first charge, can he 
afterward be tried on the latter? 

(1) As to the imposition and collection of fines and 
demands for pay for waiting and lost time pending the 
settlement of a strike, the law does not seem to be fully 
settled. In New York, where these matters have 
received considerable attention, the legality of such 
fines appears to have been held by late decisions. That 
is to say, officers of the unions may lawfully demand 
and obtain the fine. But it is obvious that there must 
be a distinction as to the way in which it is demanded. 
Should it be said, “ Give me money,” that constitutes 
an unauthorized demand which may be resisted, or, if 
granted, becomes ground for a subsequent action. 
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informed that he has employed unskilled and incompe- 
tent laborers with whom his men will not work, or has 
taken contracts upon which a portion of the labor pre- 
ceding his share has been done by men not affiliated 
with the unions. A strike may be ordered, or the work 
may be allowed to go on upon payment of a fine. 
Again, there is no really valid objection, unless it be 
in the minds of those whose contracts are impeded or 
profits diminished thereby. The element of “ graft” 
is most prominent, probably, in those cases of threat- 
ened strike, when the business agent agrees to “ fix 
things ” for a monetary consideration and puts part or 
all of that consideration into his own pocket, or that 
other class of cases where the contractor seeks the 
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Should it be said, ““ Give me money for the union,” that 
might and probably would fall within the meaning of 
a lawful demand. If the agent or delegate obtaining 
money for the union should afterward appropriate it to 
his own uses, that would be larceny or embezzlement, 
but would not alter the status of the case as between 
the union and the employer. 

Such demands as these might come about in any 
one or all of several ways. It might have been brought 
forcibly to the attention of a contractor that he had 
violated certain of the rules of the union. It is very 
easy to overstep these bounds — it is frequently done 
unwittingly. Knowledge of this being brought to the 
officers of the union, a fine is imposed and collected. 
This money is for the treasury of the union. There is 
no objection to this, really. Or, the contractor may be 
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agent to say that if the strike is prevented the agent 
will be “ made good.” 

(2) But if the demands are of such nature or made 
under such circumstances as to amount practically to 
an extortion, a demand by force, it would seem that 
the employers paying such demands would have 
grounds for action to recover from the union. In this 
case of Murphy, the court has said that the money 
which he took was the property of the union, not the 
proceeds of individual extortion. Those who have paid 
such money under protest regard this finding of the 
court as justification of.their efforts to recover on the 
ground that it was originally paid under duress. 

In New York and some other States, there can be 
judgment against an unincorporated voluntary asso- 
ciation, such as are all the unions, and the suit may be 
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brought against all the trustees as representatives of 
the association, or against a number of the trustees as 
representatives of the whole body of trustees when 
that body is very large. Should judgment be obtained, 
it could be collected from the funds of the union, if any 
obtainable; otherwise, under the common-law rule as 
to the individual responsibility of partners in’an unin- 
corporated association, it might perhaps be recovered 
from each or all the members who had funds that 
could be reached. Nor, apparently, could the union 
disavow the acts of its agent and claim that he had 
exceeded his authority in thus collecting this money. 
It had been gathered by him while acting within the 
apparent scope of his authority as agent for the union, 
and the union would be bound thereby. Suits for the 
recovery of such funds would take the form of civil 
proceedings brought by the contractors who had given 
up money, with greater or less unwillingness, at the 
demand of the delegate and who now claim that the 
payment was made under duress. 

Now, “duress” has a well-defined legal meaning, 
and it is not certain how far it can be applied to a 
case of this character. Duress is defined as follows: 
“The rule at common law, and that prevailing in Eng- 
land and probably in some of the United States, is 
that the unlawful detention, or the unlawful actual or 
threatened seizure of a person’s goods does not ordi- 
narily constitute duress which will enable him to avoid 
a contract made for the purpose of preventing the 
seizure or of effecting their release from unlawful 
detention.” In the United States, however, “ there is 
one universally recognized exception to the old com- 
mon-law rule. In those cases where the contract may 
be made to prevent the impending destruction of the 
property, and no ready and adequate redress may be 
had if the threatened destruction be consummated, the 
contract may be voided for duress.” + 

Unless these conditions exist at the time of the pay- 
ment of sums of money to the delegates for the pur- 
pose of preventing or settling strikes or boycotts or the 
like, it is difficult to.see how the doctrine of duress can 
apply. It is claimed, however, that the duress consists 
in a well-founded and reasonable expectation and fear 
that unless the money demanded was forthwith paid, 
the business of the one on whom the demand was made 
would be ruined. To a layman this appears quite suf- 
ficient, but the courts have been reluctant to apply the 
doctrine in such manner and usually require strong 
proofs of duress. 

(3) Whether agents who 
money from employers may be criminally prosecuted 
therefor, on charges of extortion, is, it would appear, 
not quite clear on the cases. This whole matter is one 
that has so recently come into prominence that the law 
upon it seems not fully settled. District Attorney 
Jerome, of New York, is confident that such suits can 
be prosecuted to a successful issue and has several 
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“sweat” large sums of 


1 Am. and Eng. Ency. Law. 
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now on the docket. They, of course, take the form of 
separate criminal indictments against each of the per- 
sons shown to have extorted the money, and perhaps 
include all persons knowingly sharing in the extortion 
or the proceeds. Of the two actions, for extortion or 
for recovery, it would seem that the former would have 
the better standing in the courts. But both might be 
pursued under favoring circumstances —the former 
by the people, the latter by the contractors or employers 
claiming to have been wronged. 

At common law, an action for extortion could not 
have been brought against Murphy or any one in simi- 
lar situation. Extortion may at common law be defined 
to be “ the taking of money by an officer, by reason of 
his office, either where none is due, or where none is yet 
due.” * “ An officer,” as here used, means, of course, a 
public officer of the law. 

But in nearly all the States statutes have been 
framed to meet such contingency, whether known as 
extortion, blackmail, intimidation or otherwise. In 
New York the following language is used, and does not 
differ greatly from that employed in a number of other 
States: “ Extortion is the obtaining of property from 
another with his consent, induced by a wrongful use 
of force or fear, or under color of official right. Fear, 
such as will constitute extortion, may be induced by a 
threat (1) to do an unlawful injury to the person or 
property of the individual threatened, or to any relative 
of his, or to any member of his family; or (2) to 
accuse him, or any relative of his, or any member of 
his family, of crime; or (3) to expose, or impute to 
him, or any of them, any deformity or disgrace; or 
(4) to expose any secret of his or any of them. A per- 
son who extorts any money or other property from 
another, under circumstances not amounting to rob- 
bery, by means of force or a threat mentioned in the last 
two sections, is punishable by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing five years. The compelling or inducing of another 
by such force or threat, to make, subscribe, seal, exe- 
cute, alter or destroy, any valuable security or instru- 
ment or writing affecting or intended to affect any 
cause of action or defense or any property, is an extor- 
tion of property within the last two sections.” * 

(4) Again, the question has arisen as to the posi- 
tion of Murphy had he been freed from the charge 
of embezzlement, as, for instance, by decision of the 
appellate court. The original indictment having fallen 
by reason of the claim that embezzlement had not taken 
place, would he still be liable for extortion, on which 
ground he succeeded in escaping the earlier indict- 
ment? I think he would, although this is another point 
not yet passed upon by the court of last resort. 
Murphy did not testify at his trial. On a subsequent’ 
proceeding he might also claim his privilege of not 
taking the stand lest he criminate himself, which no 
man may be compelled to do. But had his testimony 


2 Wharton, Crim. Law, p. 1574 
3.N. Y. Penal Code, sec. 552 et seq. 
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been given to strengthen the claim of extortion instead 
of embezzlement, it could have been used as an admis- 
sion on the second trial. And it seems safe to say that 
even if his testimony had not been taken he would still 
be bound as for an admission by the efforts of his 
attorney to prove extortion. The statements of those 
witnesses, who, on the first trial, told of extortion 
could be used to contradict them should they, on the 
new trial, seek to give evidence at variance with that 
first given; and they could, of course, be compelled to 
testify on the second trial as well as on the first. 

Every true friend of labor deplores the existence of 
dishonesty in these matters, and however the technical 
questions of law may be decided, there can be no doubt 
that such measure of publicity and of legal liability as 
has been brought to the grafters will greatly discourage 
grafting. And this is well. For, as District Attorney 
Jerome observes: 

“We are confronted to-day in all local and civil 
governments with the fact that the grafters get hold 
of the executive machinery. There are exceptional 
men, but there is a feeling in the community that there 
is grafting all along the line, and this has developed 
into the apprehension that in State, federal or local 
assemblies, men are not influenced by the highest con- 
siderations. When I asked myself why public life was 
thus debauched, I came to the conclusion that it was 
only the reflection of private life, and I feel that these 
present labor difficulties are the best demonstration of 
the soundness of this view. Witness the grafting 


laborer and the grafting employer, as exposed to-day.” 
mm C. MM. 





STRIKE INSURANCE, 
HE company to insure against loss from strikes 
has been organized, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and, according to press reports, has 
been christened “The Employer Underwriters and 
Reciprocal Exchange.” The well-known Louisville 
printer, F. C. Nunemacher, is a member of the advisory 
committee, his colleagues being: D. M. Parry, presi- 
dent of the National Manufacturers’ Association and of 
the Parry Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis ; 
Jesse Peterson, president United Indurated Fiber Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Lockport, New York; W. E. 
Caldwell, president of the W. E. Caldwell Company, 
Louisville; Henry Terstegge, president of the Anchor 
Stove and Range Company, New Albany, Indiana, and 
of the Stratton & Terstegge Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

W. C. Nones, president of the Kentucky Wagon 
Works, has been appointed manager and attorney of 
the Employer Underwriters and has established, in the 
Kenyon building, Louisville, according to the prolix 
prospectus, “a bureau where employers of labor may 
severally underwrite risks of insurance through him as 
their attorney against losses resulting from strikes of 
employes, without becoming jointly liable as under- 
writers on any risk, and where those who so underwrite 
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for other subscribers, may obtain for themselves poli- 
cies of insurance indemnifying them against losses 
resulting from strikes of their respective employes. 
The plan under which the interinsurance of the kind 
above mentioned has and will be written is, in many 
of its features, like the one which has been successfully 
used for more than twenty years past, and which now 
continues in successful operation, for the writing of 
interinsurance against loss by fire. 

“The liability of subscribers as underwriters is 
carefully limited to a moderate amount, not as great in 
proportion to the premium as that assumed by a policy- 
holder in accepting a policy in any of the New England 
mutual fire insurance companies. 

“By the plan under which the business is con- 
ducted, the expenses are strictly limited to a very mod- 
erate percentage of the premiums, so that by far the 
largest part of the fund derived from premiums will be 
available to pay losses. 

“This class of insurance being entirely new, the 
results of it can not be predicted with certainty, but it 
is considered highly probable that the funds derived 
from premiums will not only be sufficient to pay all 
expenses and losses — making it unnecessary to call 
upon subscribers for any part of their underwriting 
obligations — but that a considerable part of the pre- 
mium fund will be left at the expirations of the policies 
to be returned to the subscribers as profits on the under- 
writing risks assumed by them. 

“ The subscribers, through the attorney, underwrite 
severally and not jointly, so that no one of them can be 
held for the delinquency of any of the others. 

“ Only persons, firms or corporations in high credit 
standing for character and pecuniary responsibility will 
be accepted as subscribing underwriters, and no policy 
will be issued to any others. 

“ All policies issued will be written in groups, 
whereby the underwriting of subscribers will be further 
limited to losses incurred in the particular group or 
groups in which policies of insurance will be issued 
by them respectively. 

“ All policies written in each group will be for a 
uniform amount, at a uniform premium, bearing a uni- 
form date, and for the uniform term of one year, so that 
they will expire at the same time, with the result that 
the accounts of all the underwriters in each group will 
be completely liquidated once in every year. 

“As the risks will be of greater degree in certain 
localities than in others, and in some lines of business 
more than in others, in writing policies, care will be 
taken to group together, as nearly as may be possible, 
risks of the same degree, and to avoid placing the risks 
of business of like kind, in the same locality, in a group 
with each other. 

“ As no policies will be written in any group until 
that group is completely filled, and as a number of 
groups will be in the process of formation at the same 
time, some time will necessarily elapse after subscrip- 
tions are made and insurance applied for before the 
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policies can be issued, but it is not anticipated that the 
delay in filling the groups and issuing the policies will 
be at all protracted. 

“No solicitors will be employed to secure business 
for this bureau. If any employer is not sufficiently 
interested to read and consider the prepared forms 
which will make the plan and business as it will be con- 
ducted plain to him, he shall not be annoyed by having 
any solicitor press the matter against his will upon his 
time and attention.” W. B. P. 





THE NATIONAL LABOR COMMISSION. 
HE prospective retirement of National Labor 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright has provoked 
considerable discussion in the labor world as to the 
utility of labor bureaus generally, and especially the 
National Labor Department, over which Colonel 
Wright has presided since its establishment in the early 
eighties. At the time of his appointment the Colonel 
enjoyed the reputation of being a pro-labor man, and 
was looked upon as somewhat of an oracle in statistical 
matters by the champions of organized labor. Now it 
is the fashion to criticize that gentleman and his work, 
the burden of the lament being that he is no longer 
labor's advocate, but rather an apologist for existing 
conditions, and that by virtue of his management of 
the Department it has become practically useless so far 
as gathering information of value to industrialists — 
employer or employe—is concerned. This is an 
extreme view, and if the Department has been a disap- 
pointment to the working people, the fault does not 
lie wholly with Colonel Wright, as the unions and 
employers have been slow to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the Department afforded them. 
Then, too, it is just possible the Commissioner has not 
changed so much in the twenty years he has held 
office as the trade unions have. The publicist who 
arose in his seat or took up his pen to make a defense 
of trade unions a quarter of a century ago was a rarity 
and immediately became a sort of idol with some senti- 
mental workingmen. If the President of the United 
States of that day corresponded with a union official 
relative to a pending “labor” measure all the news- 
papers commented editorially on the fact and the lucky 
man was at once accredited with being superior to his 
fellows; now, however, so-called labor leaders are 
reputed to be in the Presidential “kitchen cabinet,” 
and when a number of them dine at the White House it 
arouses no more interest than to call for a two or three 
line item, unless there be reason to think they have 
refused a lucrative position. 

Trade unions have developed wonderfully in the 
meantime, and some now collect statistics which they 
formerly thought could only be successfully obtained 
through governmental agencies. In the changed cir- 
cumstances one need not be surprised if the man and 
methods that proved satisfactory two decades ago are 
unsatisfactory now. The present-day plaint is excel- 
lently voiced by Mrs. Eva McDonald-Valesh, a printer- 
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journalist who is exceptionally well informed on indus- 
trial matters, when she says: 

“T can not help wondering how much the so-called 
‘labor bureaus’ do for labor. That is, how much 
actual information do they collect that is of practical 
use to workmen and employers? There is a strong 
movement to make all these bureaus ‘ statistical,’ leav- 
ing off the ‘labor,’ and that is what many of them do. 
If it were not for the title, you could look through their 
State reports and never guess that labor had anything 
to do with the information collected. 

“Carroll D. Wright, the head of the National 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a very estimable gentle- 
man, but he believes in the colorless sort of statistics 
that have no practical value to wage workers, and it is 
easy to see traces of his guiding hand when the State 
Commissioners hold their annual meetings. Naturally 
the State officials regard him with some deference and 
there is everything in State politics to make a State 
labor bureau steer clear of actual wage-working 
information. 

“The State bureaus could be made of great use if 
the trade unions would take a more active interest in 
them and demand certain lines of investigation in 
regard to wages, employment, child labor, factory 
inspection and kindred topics. The commissioner, 
whoever he may be, is given to understand that organ- 
ized labor, having secured the establishment of a labor 
bureau, intends to see that it carries out the purpose for 
which it was designed. There is not a single State 
which has a labor bureau that did not come as the result 
of earnest effort on the part of organized labor. 

“The trouble with organized labor is that it has 
generally rested with the enactment of the law. We 
are learning in every direction that labor laws are of 
precious little use unless the trade unions see that they 
are enforced as to the spirit and the letter. As a matter 
of fact there are many trade unions — notably the 
cigarmakers — which collect statistics of wages, 
employment, strikes, health of members, sanitary con- 
ditions, etc., which are far more valuable and reliable 
than those gathered by any State labor bureau. Such 
union statistics are collected with very little expense 
and no elaborate machinery, but if the State bureaus 
really desired to gather ‘labor’ statistics they could 
not find better models than what is being done by cer- 
tain unions now. That the unions do this themselves 
shows that many more things are better accomplished 
by voluntary organization than by legislative enact- 
ment, where the administration of the law goes into 
hostile or indifferent hands.” 

The Department of Labor and its commissioner 
have on many occasions served organized labor well, 
and the next administration will be fortunate if the 
bureau is kept as clear of political influence in the 
future as it has been in the past. No doubt Colonel 
Wright's conservative policy, with its “colorless sta- 
tistics,’ was in some measure prompted by a desire to 
avoid embroilment in political warfare, and it is easy 
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to see that such a Department would soon become worse 
than useless once it was even suspected of being the 
plaything of politicians. For this much the retiring 
commissioner is entitled to the thanks of even his 
critics, though his passing will doubtless witness the 
introduction of new policies, tending to shed light on 
the cost of production, cost of living and other matters 
which enter into the wage question. W. & F. 





THE INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS. 


HE cessation of the clamor to compel trade unions 
to incorporate has been a peculiarity of the 
latest anti-union compaign. A year ago the United 
Typothetz was on the point of insisting on it; at the 
recent convention the idea practically received its 
quietus in that organization. It would be no surprise 
if the next phase of the incorporation question were not 
a rush for the necessary papers by the unions, so that 
the great bulk of their members may be relieved of the 
legal and moral responsibility which the courts are 
imposing on the individual. If such a policy should be 
adopted by the unions, it would furnish another 
example of history repeating itself, for, if memory be 
not in a tricky mood, the American Federation of 
Labor in its early days advocated the incorporation of 
unions. And incorporation, if it comes at all, must 
come in that way. In his report to the United Typoth- 
ete, Secretary Freegard prints some correspondence 
which demonstrates conclusively that before unions 
can become incorporated bodies they must give their 
assent thereto. At the instigation of the Chicago 
Typothete, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
obtained an opinion on the matter from its attorney, 
Mr. Levy Mayer, and a few excerpts from it may not 
be amiss. “A corporation,” says the attorney, “ exists 
as such only by virtue of a grant from the State, and 
the acceptance of such grant by the persons composing 
the corporation. No one can be compelled to accept 
such a grant, nor be compelled to become a member of 
the corporation against his will. To compel labor 
unions to incorporate, is to compel the individuals 
composing the union to become members of a corpora- 
tion, and to assume the burdens and responsibilities of 
that relation without their consent, or to prohibit such 
members from voluntarily associating themselves 
together for a lawful purpose. This view is supported 
by authorities. Chancellor Kent in his Commentaries 
(Vol II, p. 277) says: ‘It requires the acceptance of 
a charter to create a corporate body; for the govern- 
ment can not compel persons to become an incorpo- 
rated body without their consent, or the consent of at 
least a major part of them.’ ” 

Mr. Mayer next touches on two phases of the 
question which have been referred to in these columns, 
and as his views are those of an expert, they will bear 
perusal : 

“The proposed law, if applicable only to ‘labor 
unions’ and not to all other unincorporated associa- 
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tions similarly situated, would probably violate the 
constitutional inhibition against ‘class legislation.’ 
There is nothing in the nature of a labor union, which 
requires special legislation, whch does not equally apply 
to other unincorporated associations. The members of 
a labor union are joined together in furtherance of 
a common enterprise, in which the public at large is 
not directly interested or concerned. If the public is 
affected, it is only indirectly. Such union, therefore, is 
not a public association in the sense that it is subject to 
public regulation and control. 

“T have heretofore given an opinion to the associa- 
tion that the members of a labor union are legally 
responsible for damages caused by an illegal boycott. 
The compulsory incorporation of a labor union would 
not make the members of the association any more 
responsible than they are at present, except in so far as 
the corporation might possess property. The creation 
of a corporation not for pecuniary profit does not and 
would not ordinarily create any more financial respon- 
sibility than now exists on the part of the individuals 
who would constitute the corporation.” 

Secretary Freegard is of the opinion that sentiment 
among employing printers “has not matured as to 
what is practicable or what policy is best in regard to 
the compulsory incorporation of labor unions, and 
further time must elapse before practical effort can be 
induced.” This is what might have been expected, as 
the agitation was without good reason and extremely 
illogical. Some of the labor men needlessly worked 
themselves into a fine frenzy over the matter, while 
others, who have faith in the people or consulted their 
lawyers, refused to be disturbed by the agitation. This 
latter class knew that when men form a corporation for 
business purposes they seek to limit their financial liabil- 
ity and relieve themselves from certain moral responsi- 
bilities that adhere to the acts of an individual. They 
also knew that behind the demand for trade-union 
incorporation was a desire to increase the financial lia- 
bility of unionists and make them pecuniarily respon- 
sible for moral wrongs and the unauthorized acts of 
individuals who might possibly be enemies in disguise. 
And, having faith in the common sense of the American 
people, they felt it impossible that such an incongruity 
could pass muster with the public, even if the legal 
obstacles were not insurmountable. WwW. BF. 





THE AGE OF A TREE, 


The age of a tree is determined by the number of rings of 
wood its trunk contains. The woody fiber is slower in grow- 
ing in winter than in. summer, and consequently distinct rings 
are formed, each representing a year. By means of these rings 
the gigantic cross-section of a California tree, 1,341 years old, 
is used at the New York Museum of Natural History as a 
historical chart, and as such it shows in a novel way the 
sequence of events in the-last thousand years. 








WHEN your ad. appears in a paper read it over carefully 
and see if there is anything in it that would induce you to 
buy the goods advertised. If there is not, it is not a good ad— 
Class Advertising. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HINTS ON PRESSWORK.* 


NO. I.—- BY ERNEST ANDREWS. 


HERE are many pressmen who, through a lack 

of system or inadequate knowledge of the busi- 

ness, are constantly turning out inferior work, when 

the timely practice of method and judgment on their 

part would establish themselves infinitely higher in the 

estimation of their employers, to say nothing of the 
personal gratification of self-reliance. 

Nowhere is this evidence of limited ability more 
keenly felt than in the country printing-office. Often- 
times equipped with a fairly good cylinder press, or 
one, which, when properly adjusted, could be rendered 
capable of turning out passably good work, the country 
printer finds himself in the dark the moment he gets 
his form locked into a chase. Presswork with him has 
always been a side issue, and progress in this direction 
by earnest work and study of the trade journals could 
never be possible to the extent that it has been with the 
compositor. Moreover, the “old man” at the case has 
ever been more or less reluctant in admitting the need 
of a pressman. 

Some time ago there was installed in a certain shop 
in a small town in the Middle West a standard press 
with all the latest improvements. The entire force. 
from the “ devil” to the editor, was eager with expec- 
tation over the wonderful results they were soon to 
realize from the The foreman, an 
elderly gentleman, and one of the most learned and 
competent that ever “ martialed ems into row,” was 
extraordinarily generous in his approval of his shop’s 
up-to-date policy. He recommended the best and new- 
est of everything in printing material, but he would 
not concede the urgency of make-ready. He declared 
that when a job was locked on to a press that that was 
all there was to it — that the press should do the rest, 
and any more “ fussing ’”’ was superfluous. When a 
proof was handed him with the impression very notice- 
ably uneven, he would rave and storm and want to 
know why boys couldn’t properly plane down a form 
the first time without always having to be told. Ifa 
cut failed to show up to meet his fancy, it was a conun- 
drum for him to see why it couldn’t have been properly 
washed out when last used, in which case, as he said, 
future delays and poor results would have been 
unheard of. 

A pressman, on taking a new position, is seldom 
allowed to immediately go about overhauling the 
machinery to bring it to a more accurate running con- 
dition. Usually he has gradually to prove his worth 
and afterward adjust the faulty parts from time to 
time. But to those who are more independently situ- 
ated it is suggested that a press be properly adjusted 
before a form is placed upon it. 

First of all, see that the bed bearers are just type- 
high along their entire length. To attain the proper 


new machine. 
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height of bearers, use a black-face letter, say a forty- 
eight-point De Vinne M or W. Wipe the bed thor- 
oughly clean and place the letter bottom side up on the 
bed by the bearer. Of course, the thing desired now 
is to bring the top of the bearer exactly even with the 
type. Scarcely ever will bearers be found too high 
unless they have been previously tampered with by 
inferior help. If found low, place straps of hard paper 
under the bearer or portion of bearer to the number 
that will bring it to the correct height when securely 








Photo by Scott. 
MEXICAN FILTER, 
screwed down. Thus having adjusted these parts as 
desired, it will be seen that if the cylinder rims have 
not worn down uniformly from front to back, there 
will be a mechanical defect in the impression. In the- 
ory this could be overcome by raising the bed bearers 
at the spot where the low place in the rim strikes it, 
but the fault is rarely serious enough to warrant such 
action, as the difficulty can be overcome by make- 
ready. It is well enough to make note of this fact, 
however, as many pressmen are constantly scolding 
about “holes” in the bed and “ holes” in the cylinder 
when sometimes their claims are without foundation. 
On presses of this class, while printing from book- 
plates, when form after form will succeed each other 
for several weeks, it is expedient to sink an overlay 
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deep down on the cylinder, to remain there until the 
book is completed. 

Next see to the proper adjustment of the impres- 
sion screws. Place strips of paper along the bed bear- 
ers and then run an impression. If the impression 
marks on both strips are the same, then it is evident 
that the cylinder is level. If this impression seems to 
be extremely rigid, it is no more than should be 
expected, as the press in this illustration is supposed 
to be without a form to relieve the resistance between 
the cylinder and bed bearers during the impression. 
At this step the bearers should be brought up an addi- 
tional thin sheet of hard paper, that the cylinder will 
be the more certain to “ ride” during the printing of 
a heavy form. The main thing is to have cylinder and 
bed move together with uniform squeeze on each side. 
Less harm will be done by having the cylinder set a 
little too low, so long as it is set level, than to have one 
side less rigid than the other. It is most detrimental 
to a press to have one side carrying one or two sheets 
of tympan mofe than the other, and still this is the case 
in many of the good shops. Many presses are run- 
ning with the bearers or rims actually smashed, with 
a sort of flange on the edges, as a result of years of use 
in this condition. 

In locking a job on to the bed, loosen the quoins 
and lock the chase on first. Do not lock the chase on 
after the form has been unlocked, planed down and 
locked up again, as it springs and bulges the printing 
matter. 

Rollers should be set while there is nothing on the 
press. There seems to be much haphazardness in per- 
forming this duty, and it is one which demands careful 
attention. Run the bed ahead until it is under the form 
rollers. Take out all the rollers except the one nearest 
the cylinder. Loosen the set-screw and raise the roller 
a little and place a large black-face letter upon the bed. 
Taking it between the second and third fingers, pass it 
back and forth under the roller, at the same time low- 
ering the roller until its surface is brought to bear upon 
the letter just so hard (the roller should be clean and 
have suction) that it will turn as the type is passed 
under it. Proceed with the other side the same and 
continue until all the rollers are set. The above is a 
common-sense and practical way of going about the 
matter, and is adequate to all requirements, other con- 
ditions being normal; but there is another way, which, 
viewed from the standpoint of technicalities, might be 
preferable. Here it is: Rollers, when seasoned, are 
not absolutely round. Either the composition is thicker 
at one place or the core may be bent to a greater or 
lesser extent. The low side may be determined by 
placing the press on the back center and raising the 
roller clear from the inking table by means of the set- 
screw, lowering it again slowly and turning the roller 
around once each time, continuing this by degrees 
until the roller at some spot just touches the table. 
Then lower the set-screw, giving it just one half turn. 
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The opposite side being set accordingly, the roller is 
adjusted. There is a weekly publication which comes 
into New York to be gotten out ina hurry. The forms 
are made up of very old and new type mixed. For this 
work a well-known pressman sets his rollers to a six- 
line piece of furniture. The practice is no evidence 
that the business is a bluff, and that any man can do 
as he pleases, with the conviction that everything will 
come out all right, but it shows that, with experience 
and judgment, established methods may be deviated 
from, with marked success. In placing composition 
rollers against the iron vibrators, do not jam them 
against each other too hard, which would result in an 
unnecessarily rapid wearing-away of the bearings and 
sockets, nor allow them to touch too little; but adjust 
them reasonably, that a free vibration and distribution 
may be attained. Rollers must be reset from time to 
iime, owing to their condition, age and temperature. 

Properly packing a cylinder is of great importance. 
Over the pressboard, next to the cylinder, should be 
stretched a wetted muslin sheet pasted thoroughly in 
the clamp edge of the cylinder and fastened tight to 
the first reel. This, should constitute the permanent 
packing, and all additional tympaning should be put 
on new for each job, unless it may be the manila sheet 
over the muslin, which may remain unchanged for 
ordinary work. In regard to the question of how much 
tympaning a press should carry, it is sufficient to say 
that six or seven sheets and a top sheet is correct for 
ordinary forms. 

Every cylinder press should be supplied with an 
accurate type gauge, that the progress in locking on 
forms may be most expeditious and at the same time 
carried on with safety to the material. Guesswork at 
getting proper gripper margins is entirely wrong, and 
too much turning over of the grippers and running 
ahead of the cylinder to pull an impression of the 
first line of type and backing it up again is usually 
very unworkmanlike, although with some forms, such 
as a heading, it might be advisable. To make a reli- 
able gauge, proceed this way: With all the form roll- 
ers in, but with nothing on the press, take a little ink on 
a toothpick or match and step to the feeder’s side of 
the press. Start the machine at the usual speed, but 
trip it for a few revolutions. Then let off the trip and 
at the same time daub a streak of ink on the cylinder 
bearer for a space of several inches near the gripper 
bar, and stop up after missing an impression. With a 
“straight edge” mark straight across the cylinder, 
even with the longest gripper or shoo-fly. The dis- 
tance from this mark at the bearer to the spot on the 
bearer just touched by the bed bearer. (which will be 
ascertained by the spreading out of the streak of ink) 
should be the length of the type gauge; that is, if the 
bed bearer at the gripper edge is even with the gripper 
edge of the bed. Should the bearer be shorter than the 
bed, the length of the gauge should be the distance 
mentioned above plus the distance from the gripper 
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edge of the bed to the ink-spot on the bearer. If, for 
any reason, the bearer should extend beyond the bed, 
subtract from the first-mentioned distance the distance 
trom the bed to the ink-spot on bearer. 

In locking on small forms, it is most advantageous 
to-lay the form on the bed and back up the press, that 
it may be more definitely observed where to have the 
form so as to place the moving of the grippers, shoo- 
flies and tongues at a minimum. Notice of this may 
also be taken in the use of drum cylinders. 

Care should be taken that small chases be locked 
solid and flat upon the bed, the tendency of them being 
to bulge. To overcome this, place behind the chase, 
one on each side, a half-high lead. 

With large forms it is sometimes necessary to set 
the cylinder ahead or back one tooth, to allow the 
whole form to print. Any pressman can do this who 
will exercise care and judgment. Loosen the inter- 
mediate wheel and partly remove, but do not separate 
the cogs of the intermediate and the cylinder entirely. 
If the cylinder is to be moved ahead, free the cogs at 
the bottom of the intermediate and turn said wheel 
back one tooth, which necessarily moves the cylinder 
in the desired direction. To set the cylinder back, turn 
intermediate ahead. 

There is a wide difference of opinion in regard to 
the best tympaning to use on different classes of work, 
but a tympan built up of a job’s own stock usually 
answers all requirements, unless it might be with a 
form of half-tones where pasting the overlays on 
wetted drawsheets was practised. Of course, there 
might be other exceptions; for instance, if a form of 
old, banged-up type was to be printed on paper, a 
yielding tympan would give the best results. A sheet 
of print-stock next to the top-sheet is expedient in all 
cases. 

Oftentimes it is difficult to tighten clamps on old 
presses sufficiently to hold the tympan from slipping. 
This difficulty may be overcome either by placing a 
pica reglet along the creased side of the draw and 
shutting the clamps against this, or fold the draw over 
twice or three times to such a thickness that the clamps, 
when tightened, will squeeze it sufficiently. If a rasp- 
like surface on the clamps is lacking, a good substitute 
can be had by gluing upon each one a piece of sand- 
paper. Always, in pasting tympan sheets together, be 
sure to get the paste as near the crease as possible, 
pasting these in turn to the clamp edge in the cylinder. 

Never be convinced that make-ready would be 
unnecessary if a form was exactly level and exactly 
tvpe-high. The impression on a sheet is regulated to 
a great extent by the amount of resistance brought 
against its surface at its many portions. Thus, a solid, 
having most resistance, would render its own impres- 
sion and that of the type around it faint, while the 
openwork on the sheet would be found to be punching 


through. Many employing printers think that an even 


impression is unnecessary, inasmuch as nobody but a 
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printer ever looks at this. Such a conclusion is imprac- 
ticable, especially on platework, as the high parts natur- 
ally wear down fastest, becoming blacker and offering 
greater resistance, hence more impression to be made 
to print, and poorer results the next time they are run, 
necessitating new plates sooner or later. Thus, hurry 
and drive and careless make-ready may look to some 
employers as money-making methods, yet whether it is 
or not in the long run furnishes room for argument. 

Solid or nearly solid forms, demanding a greater 
number of sheets than ordinary forms to produce the 
required impression, need a thickness as great as half 
the necessary number of excess sheets as an underlay, 
and the other half on the cylinder, instead of all on the 
cylinder. Work of this sort is frequently of a cheap 
grade, such as coffee wrappers or soap wrappers, with 
inexperienced hands in attendance, who too often know 
too little about theorizing or what to practise for the 
best results and the greatest good for machinery. 

The proper handling of plates which are constantly 
filling up very often presents difficult problems for 
pressmen to solve. Experimenting and practice usu- 
ally lead to the discovery of the most desirable meth- 
ods, but favorable results may be obtained if the 
following idea is carried out: Slightly underlay the 
whole plate, excepting the portions which fill up, and 
bring up the impression of these parts by overlaying. 
Then keep clean rollers and set them nicely so that the 
composition will not sink into letters that need careful 
attention. 

The subject of “ marking-out ” seems to be one of 
which little can be said which will prove of very mate- 
rial benefit to the reader. Not that it is wished to pre- 
sent the idea that marking-out is at all times the most 
difficult in the process of make-ready, yet perhaps no 
part of the work is more perplexing in being properly 
set forth to the uninitiated. 

The advisability of mark-out underlays is losing 
ground on classes of work where the underlay would 
have to be pasted on to the bottom of the base next to 
the bed. However, it is none the less important that all 
printing matter should be even and level before under- 
laying is begun. The strongest theory advanced of the 
mark-out underlay is the fact that this can not be done 
and still retain the flat and rigid position of the cut 
upon the press. For instance, if the solid of a half- 
tone should be in the center or near it, then a mark-out 
underlay would be thickest at this place. Registering 
this on the bottom of the base, it can be plainly seen 
that a rocking condition of the cut will be present 
during the impression, although to an imperceptible 
degree, still enough as to eventually cause type to work 
off its feet, with work-ups and blurring as a natural 
result. Of course, it is usually expedient to make use 
of the underlay with cuts and plates mounted on pat- 
ent bases, in which case the position of the base upon 
the bed remains unchanged. Some magazine houses 
put two and three underlays on a form. 
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This is not speaking of the magazine shops which 
have plate forms of thirty-two pages made ready and 
running in less than three hours from the time they are 
sent to press. Shops which make a specialty of book- 
work have generally adopted the system of inserting 
two thicknesses of manila between the bases and plates. 
This gives a pressman a good chance to bring his form 
to a printing level by taking out one or both thick- 
nesses from under the high pages, the forms being 
often a mixture of old and new electrotypes. 

Half-tones, mounted on wood or metal bases, to 
which they are nailed, should be built up to a required 
printing level instead of underlaid stronger at certain 
places, simply because those places require the great- 
est impression. When the form has been properly 
locked on to the press, remove each cut, performing 
any planing-off or building-up of the bases they may 
need. Lay a cut face down upon a smooth surface, 
the bed of the press if convenient, and by gently tap- 
ping the corners with the forefingers determine 
whether or not it lies rigid and flat. If it should be 
found to have a “ belly,’ ever so slight, overcome the 
defect by pasting small squares of hard paper at the 
corners. Should the rocking condition be very great, 
the cut ought to be remounted, or else the base planed 
off carefully and built up again by underlaying with 
hard paper. The right height may be found by the 
use of the “type-high.” If this little device is not 
obtainable, its place may be taken by a large metal 
letter, placing it beside the cut, both face down, and 
bringing all parts of the latter to the exact height of 
the type. Regarding the building-up of cuts to more 
than a type-high position, the same theory holds good 
as does with solid forms already noted, that is, under- 
lay the cut a thickness as great as half the excess num- 
ber of sheets needed to make it print with the needed 
impression. While many might take one to task for 
laying down this last, which almost seems to be a 
guesswork principle, still one can not be too exact in 
this matter, owing to the differences in presses, paper, 
ink, size of cuts, etc. It is said of one of the highest- 
paid pressmen in the country that he renders cuts a 
little lower than type-high before beginning overlay- 
ing. Whether this is true, or whether it is the asser- 
tion of one having misgivings regarding the matter is 
a question. Certain it is that no such method has been 
generally accepted, and the only apparent advantage 
it might possess would lie in the working of much- 
worn and shallow cuts which would have to be handled 
similarly lest they fill up. 

Although many country printers may be wholly 
unfamiliar with the art of marking-out as carried on 
by their metropolitan brothers, yet there is scarcely 
one of any ability who does not know when a sheet 
has nearly the required impression over the greatest 
part of its surface. Knowing this and having 


“pulled” such a sheet, he has but to take it to a 
mark-out board near a window. Not having any mark- 
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out-board, he may use with equal utility a sheet 
or two of bristol board mounted upon a substantial 
frame. In a way most convenient to existing condi- 
tions, this should be placed in a slanting position, the 
top toward the light and at such an angle that when 
the sheet is laid upon it, printed side down, the impres- 
sion can be seen to the greatest advantage. If, as has 
been stated, the impression on the greatest portion of 
the sheet is nearly as desired, then the start can be 
made in making it ready. It will be noticed that while 
a part of the impression is correct, there are other por- 
tions where the printing punches through too much, 
and still other places where the impression is too faint 
and perhaps not visible at all. The novice knows that 
the whole sheet is wanted to print evenly, and with 
reason, method and practice this can be accomplished. 
The high parts must be cut out and the low parts must 
be built up. Work, in this case, on the supposition that 
folio is to be employed in building the low portions to 
a required impression. Now look for a moment at a 
spot which is obviously too faint. At the place where 
the impression begins to grow weaker than is desired 
begin to trace with a coarse pencil. Continue tracing 
until finally the pencil is returned to and joined at the 
mark where first started. Again inside this mark, and 
where the impression is still weaker, which looks rea- 
sonable to suppose it will need one more thickness of 
folio than the first mark, begin tracing another line as 
in the first place. Doubtless in the middle of this out- 
line the impression will be invisible. Very likely, then, 
it will stand altogether four thicknesses of folio, which 
will necessitate two additional marks. Difference in 
presses, material, stock, etc., makes it impossible to 
say just how much overlaying any sheet wants, but the 
foregoing is a fair example to use as a basis. In this 
fashion, proceed with the whole sheet. This done, 
begin carefully to tear out the high parts. Let the 
dividing line be at the place where the impression is 
right and where the too-heavy impression begins. 
Usually there are parts which do not punch through 
enough to warrant tearing away the whole sheet, but 
simply need scraping with a knife. Now, with a little 
goad flour paste go ahead with the “ patching up.” 
Be very careful in the use of paste, touching in just a 
little at several spots within the inside mark. Over 
this place a sheet of folio and divide it along the pencil 
mark with a sharp blade. In this continue until the 
whole sheet is done. 

Concerning the proper procedure in mounting 
overlays upon the cylinder, something will be said 
a little further on. Discouragement should not follow, 
if, after the overlay has been mounted and a sheet 
pulled, it is found that the impression is still somewhat 
uneven. Excellent pressmen always make at least two 
overlays and sometimes three on anything like good 
work. However, one should always aim to make the 
first overlay do all it will, otherwise disappointment 
will follow after the second one is prepared. In 
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making ready large forms, the trace-sheet is usually 
divided into four and sometimes eight and even six- 
teen sections, as this makes it quicker and easier in 
handling and possible to be more accurately mounted. 
As fast as a section is completed it should be placed 
between several sheets of stock and left there until 
needed, as exposure wrinkles and swells them. On 
many presses of light construction where there is more 
or less yield in the bed and cylinder during the impres- 
sion on a heavy form, it is advisable to add a sheet to 
the packing, allowing it to extend over the four middle 
rows of pages, thus doing away with considerable 
make-ready. There are machines in use which indicate 
that their manufacturers were aware of this imperfec- 
tion and attempted to overcome it by making the mid- 
dle bed tracks highest; but the venture was a failure, 
as the faint impression on the ends instead of at the 
middle demonstrate. Remember, it is not asserted that 
presses are made with absolutely no yield, but this can 
be and is brought to a minimum. There is a double- 
end perfecting press on the market so accurate and 
rigid in its motion that, were an expert pressman 
shown a sheet printed at the rate of eighteen hundred 
an hour, he would be unable to tell by the impression 
which side was printed first. 

Half-tones, after being built up in a way already 
noted, should be overlaid until the solids, sub-solids 
and high lights print with the very best effect. The 
prevailing fault with pressmen is in their lack of atten- 
tion to the high lights. These should print with the 
impression as light as possible so long as the lights dc 
not * break,” that is, print with the appearance that 
the stock is pulling or peeling. A good way to bring 
up low spots in cuts is to have a trace-sheet of the job's 
own stock and another printed sheet with the same 
amount of impression on a poorer quality of paper. 
The low spots will show plainest on the cheaper grade, 
and these may be marked out on the corresponding 
places on the trace-sheet and patched up. Another 
good way and one which is quite generally practised, 
is to take out two form rollers, giving the trace-sheet 
It is best to patch up on 
To accom- 


a lightly inked impression. 
the back instead of on the face of a cut. 
plish this, have a sheet of carbon-paper under the 
trace-sheet while it is being marked out on the face. 
In this way, every mark on the face will be registered 
on the back. If carbon-paper is not obtainable, take a 
sheet of manila stock, run it on the rollers and, after 
carefully pulling it off, paste it on to a piece of bristol 
board. It is not enough, from the standpoint of good 
presswork, that a half-tone print evenly over its whole 
surface, but it should be so overlaid that the bringing 
out is strongest on the solids, and every portion shaded 
in harmony with the respective parts. Hence the sol- 
ids should be evenly traced, then the sub-solids, allow- 
ing the latter marks to include the former. Thus, when 
patched up, the greatest impression will be brought 
upon the solids where needed. 
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Concerning cut overlays, it hardly seems expedient 
to dwell here. These are resorted to only when it is 
desired to attain the very highest results in printing, 
and it would be a hopeless task for one to endeavor 
to put down in writing any formula whereby the 
inexperienced could acquire this proficiency. Process 
overlays are fast becoming recognized by half-tone 
printers. They may be discriminated against by many 
workmen, but this may be only natural, inasmuch as 
they foresee the ultimate passing away of the half-tone 
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artist in the same sense that he exists to-day. The 
greatest care to be exercised in their use (which is also 
true of all make-readies) is in properly mounting them 
upon the cylinders. 

The practise of pasting on to the cylinder about halt 
the whole number of tympan sheets needed to make 
the impression right and pulling a faint impression on 
this and mounting the overlays thereon is wrong, 
except for the more common class of work. The rea- 
son for this may thus be stated: When, after mounting 
the made-ready sheet upon the sheet on which is the 
first impression, and the required number of extra 
sheets are pasted on, it is obvious that the diameter of 
the cylinder is increased from its diameter at the time 
the faint impression was pulled. In other words, the 
printing surface of the cylinder would reach the type 
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or other matter a distance ahead of the first impression 
equal to the thickness of the last sheets pasted. Thus, 
the overlay is not in exact register with the printing 
impression. Of course, anybody could use his best 
judgment in mounting the overlay a little above the 
impression, but, after all, this would be only guess- 
work. Neither would it be well to take out or insert 
two leads behind the form with the consolation that it 
is “ about right.” Excellent cutwork can be done only 
on presses where the register between bed and cylinder 
is perfect. 

Over the muslin on the cylinder, stretch a wetted 
manila sheet. Dampen the folded edge, which is to be 
pasted to the clamp edge of the cylinder, to prevent it 
from wrinkling. The extreme rear of the printing 
surface of the cylinder should be spread with paste and 
the manila sheet drawn tightly over this and fastened 
to the last reel. In this condition it should be left until 
all is thoroughly dry, when a top-sheet and enough 
tympan-sheets to make the impression right should be 
put on. However, do not paste them to the clamp 
edge, but shut the clamps as tightly as possible, stretch- 
ing the top-sheet tight to the last reel, the paste at the 
rear of the cylinder being sufficient to hold the manila 
which was dampened. Trip the press once or twice 
and miss an impression on the cylinder. With a sharp- 
pointed blade stab straight through the packing at cer- 
tain convenient points of the impression, twice for each 
section of the overlay, one stab at the left and the other 
at the right. Stab twice in each spot, leaving the mark 
in the form of a right angle, if possible. Be sure that 
the dampened manila sheet has been reached by the 
blade. Now, notch the sections of the overlay sheet at 
the corresponding places stabbed on the cylinder. It 
is well to stab at such places as will bring the notches 
on the prepared sheet in or near the center, considered 
from front to back, so that any inaccurary in pasting 
on overlays will place its lack of register with future 
impressions at a minimum. Remove from the cylinder 
everything down to the manila first put on and proceed 
to mount the overlays, exercising the greatest care in 
pasting them accurately. This done, open the clamps 
and proceed to stretch on a “ hanger” in exactly the 
same manner practised with the manila. The hanger 
should be of hard paper, but perhaps lighter than the 
manila, as it is not supposed that the press will carry 
too much tympaning. For the second trace-sheet, pro- 
ceed in every way as stated before, mounting the 
second overlay on the hanger. 

Cut a deep V-shaped slit in the margin of sections 
to be pasted, that the swell occasioned by moisture 
from the paste will not bother in accurately registering 
the overlay where it belongs. 

When possible, cut overlays should be prepared two 
or three days before the job is to be run. This gives 
the overlays a chance to season thoroughly and con- 
tract from the swelling naturally resulting from their 
being in contact with ink, paste and handling. 
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The wrinkling of sheets while being run through 
the press is as often the result of a faulty impression 
as from an improper position of the cylinder bands or 
feed tongues. The hangers for heavy forms should 
be divided in the middle, as should also the top-sheet, 
these precautions having a tendency to carry the 
wrinkle out of stock. When all other methods fail, 
creasing the paper before feeding it oftentimes helps. 

Should there be a slight scratch upon a half-tone, 
it can be partially obliterated with a rubber eraser 
without apparent damage. 

High edges on vignettes which can not be gotten 
rid of otherwise, can be carried away by the use of a 
roulette, but great care should be exercised in the use 
of this instrument. A blunder usually made by young 
pressmen in handling vignettes is in bringing up the 
center too strong. This practise, at first thought, may 
seem just right, but in reality it has the opposite effect 
from that sought. Supposing a flat piece of sheet iron 
was hit hard in the center with a hammer. The edges 
would tend to raise, would they not? This is just 
what takes place with a vignette half-tone when 
squeezed too hard in the center. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAN AT THE 
WINDOW 







BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


HEN the late W. E. Henley, friend and collaborator of 
Stevenson, published his so-called attack on the 
memory of the novelist, a chorus of well-meaning 

people who never knew Stevenson, except through his work, 
arose and cursed the detractor. Now that Henley is dead, 
and the chorus has come to its senses, its smallest and bitter- 
est members begin to realize that the attack was not an attack 
at all. They begin to see that Stevenson’s friend, a very strong 
man who has written some things that will live as long as the 
name of the artist he loved, was only offering himself, and the 
authority of his position, in the cause of truth. They also 
observe that the situation was common in the world. 

By the afterlight, we know that what Henley did for Stev- 
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connection with him; it travels through a vast amount of mis- 
cellaneous reminiscence; it winds through imposing forests of 
eloquence and a few sunny fields of humor; but in all its wan- 
dering it continually turns away from Emerson, usually to talk 
about somebody else in whom the writer has greater interest 
than the reader. 

The following sentence, by no means the longest in the 
book, may be cited as an example of the style: “ And it was in 
this month that Emerson formed the purpose of inviting me 
to take charge of a small school in Concord, mainly devoted 
to his children and those of Judge Hoar and his neighbors, in 
a schoolhouse built by the Judge, not far from his father’s 
house — Honorable Judge Hoar’s, who had married a daughter 
of Roger Sherman, and was, in my time, that Dantesque figure 
in the village streets which none could see without respect.” 
This sentence is typical of the book; note its relation to Emer- 
son; the title of the work is “ The Personality of Emerson.” 

A certain garrulity was to be expected, especially when the 
author writes of affairs so long past. It would seem, however, 


that the reader might be spared the repetition of minor events, 
and certainly some one might have suggested their elimination 
where twice repeated. 


A moment’s comparison with some of 





** Volendam Harbor.” 


enson was good. But the men who are continually searching 
for a target began to look about for other idols. They had no 
intention of favoring their dead friends with justice, or better 
understanding in the minds of men; the idea was merely to 
make a little copy in the fashion. Some of them found Eugene 
Field a good subject. Others took it out on reputations of 
authors who have been dead so long that nobody could by 
any chance rise in contradiction. Just now the fad has died 
out, and we are returning to the biographical style that deifies 
detail — the apotheosis of the personal attribute. 

To this latter class belongs “ The Personality of Emerson,” 
by F. B. Sanborn, recently published by Charles E. Goodspeed, 
of Boston. 

This book will be of some use to the biographer of Emer- 
son who writes a hundred years from now; it will avail more 
to the biographer of Mr. Sanborn himself (if there is one), 
since Mr. Sanborn figures in it more prominently than Emer- 
son. At any rate, the book will live a hundred years — it is 
printed too well to pass out of existence. 

As for the contents: it rambles in a truly wonderful man- 
ner, naming hundreds of people, some of whom were friends 
of Emerson, and many of whom seem never to have had any 


Half-tone from water-color from the original drawing by H. Cassiers. 
Time,” The International Studio, New York. 


From “ Representative Art of Our 


the chapters in Mr. Trowbridge’s “ My Own Story,” in which 
the same characters are treated in a sane and charming man- 
ner, reveals the weakness of Mr. Sanborn’s work, both in style 
and observation. 

These remarks should not be taken to mean that there is 
nothing interesting in the book; many of the anecdotes are 
worth remembering; the only trouble is that one must dig 
through so much irrelevant matter to get to them. We are 
glad to know what Emerson thought of Whitman, and Car- 
lyle’s opinion of Emerson; but we do not care what an 
unknown female relative thought of what Mr. Sanborn thought 
of Emerson’s Aunt Mary. 

The book is printed in the usual manner of Mr. Good- 
speed’s publications, the edition being limited to five hundred 
copies on French hand-made paper and twenty-five on Japan 
vellum. The printing is by D. P. Updike, at the Merrymount 
Press, Boston. To say that it is in the usual manner of the 
publisher is to praise it. 

The type is a clean, readable old Roman, perfectly suitable 
in point of time to the subject of the book, though not so good 
as some types cut before and since. The appearance of the 
page might be improved by the use of thinner leads, as the 
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effect runs somewhat to stripes. But the greatest care has 
been taken in the proportioning of the pages, as well as in the 
composition and correction of the text. The paper is of a 
pleasant cream color, but very smooth; too smooth to be 
quite agreeable to the touch. The well-considered but over- 
delicate title-page faces a rather “niggled” engraving from 
David Scott’s portrait of Emerson. The presswork, as one 
might expect on so smooth and even a stock, is very even in 
color, the hair-lines and light serifs of the type (which is of a 
design whose whole strength runs in the verticals, permitting 
the excessive leading above noted) printing clean and black; 
the register, however, is not so perfect. 

The whole is solidly cased in boards, covered with gray- 
green charcoal paper, with a square back of white linen and a 
paper label. The binding fits the book, the whole being staid 
and at the same time interesting in appearance. 

This work is representative of one of the best elements in 
American bookmaking —and one of the most thorough and 
scholarly bookmakers. We shall welcome the first of Mr. 
Goodspeed’s publications that presents a variation in format; 
so far all his books look alike, and a little versatility in design 
certainly need not detract from their excellence. 

5 * * * ; 

The Riverside Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has just 
issued a limited edition of selected songs and sonnets from 
Ronsard, translated by Curtis Hidden Page. While only a 
limited amount of Mr. Page’s verse has appeared in the maga- 
zines, it has always been of a distinguished quality, and the 
Ronsard translations are no exceptions. The book begins with 


GENTLEMAN OF VEN- 
DOMOIS SELECTED & 
TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE BY 
CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 
WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TORY ESSAY & NOTES 
BOSTON & NEW YORK 
HOUGHTON «MIFFLIN 
& COMPANY eMCMII1 





PITLE-PAGE, RIVERSIDE PRESS. 
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three sonnets addressed to Ronsard, one by Sully Prudhomme, 
one by Francois Coppee, and one by Mr. Page, himself; from 
the last the following lines are taken: 


““We too are young, Ronsard, and pledge thy name 

To-day, O poet of roses, poet of flame, 

Poet of youth eternal, poet of love. 

My own swift-dying youth to thee I give, 

To make men know thy living fame, and prove 

Thy faith —that youth may die, but song must live.” 
Following these sonnets, the volume presents a very 
delightful historical appreciation of Ronsard and his col- 
leagues — the company of young men who first made the effort 
to advance the cause of letters in the French tongue, when all 
scholars were writing in Latin. Then follows the text of the 
translated poems, set in Caslon Italic, with all the swash 
initials used. 

A dull rose-red has been used on the border of the title- 
page, and on some initials and head-bands inside the book; 
the color being selected because a more brilliant red would be 
too pronounced for the small type (ten-point) which is used 
for the text. The type is, in fact, rather small for comfort- 


- able reading, but was evidently selected to keep the book in 


bounds and to avoid too many broken lines in the verse. The 
presswork, while even and well in register, lacks color in the 
black. This fault is not uncommon in-all work where so small 
a type is used, some difficulty being experienced by most press- 
men in obtaining a clean, black impression from this size of 
body-letter on rough paper. : 

Altogether it is an uncommonly good piece of printing, 
though not equal to some of the things hitherto put out by 
Mr. Rogers. However, it helps to show the seriousness of 
his effort, in showing how he is seeking to experiment in all 
the classical styles. Surely this is the only way for the man 
who holds a high ideal in bookmaking to go about his work, 
for one never comes to realize fully the points of advantage 
in each manner until one has tried it thoroughly. 

The Riverside Press also has in preparation an edition of 
“Fifteen Sonnets from Petrarch,” selected and translated by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In this book a similar size of 
page and general make-up is used, though the design is a little 
more in the Italian manner. The Italian and English versions 
of the sonnets are given on opposite pages, the whole being 
included in a very delicately proportioned paneling of red rules. 
It is perhaps worth noting that the first of these books was 
sold immediately on publication, and that a similar fortune 
awaits the second; which may be taken to indicate that if you 
print a good book very well, there are people who will be 
ready to pay your price for it. 

-- oe. oe 

A new novel by James Lane Allen is usually looked for- 
ward to by a considerable circle of discriminating readers ; 
that is to say, all Kentucky and most of the ladies elsewhere. 
Kentucky looks on with the interest that attends the sending 
of the proofs from the photographer. And the ladies are fond 
of his cool twilights and sunset landscapes, with the lowing 
kine, tinkling bells, gold or purple glows flowing over the old 
colonial mansions, rose gardens, and all that sort of thing, not 
to mention the sentimental old gentlemen and the tiery-hearted 
young lovers. Mr. Allen’s admirers do not care if nothing 
happens; they do not really want anything to happen; an 
event might interrupt Mr. Allen. 

In “ The Mettle of the Pasture” enough things happen to 
make an ordinary magazine short story. It could not be made 
into a short story, because to get enough events to fill the story 
would take all the characters, and they would crowd things 
too much in getting them all introduced. The only way would 
be to condense the characters into composites, perhaps by melt- 
ing up all the old maids, on whose romantic histories the 
author seems so fond of dwelling, and pouring them into one 
mold; then one could easily do the same for the disappointed 
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old gentlemen, and again for the scheming old ladies. In the 
last operation the mixture might take on a really interesting 
quality, as the wicked grandmother would be sure to dominate 
the mass, and there are just about enough good or common 
characters in her class to humanize her. Of course, it is 
impertinent to talk about such operations. That is because 
Mr. Allen ought to have performed them for us before pub- 
lishing the book. 

When one looks seriously at “ The Mettle of the Pasture,” 
one finds in it no good thing that the author has not done bet- 
ter before. The central story tells how the heroine gives the 
hero, whom she loves, his unconditional discharge because he 
has told her about his past. Then her grandmother, whom 
everybody hates, but who is very picturesque, sets a few scan- 
dals going, and everybody suffers till the end of the book, 
when the heroine changes her mind (the reader never really 
finds out why) and marries the hero. Then he dies. This is 
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Half-tone from pastel of the original study by Lucien Lévy-Dhrumer. 
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scarcely a ripple. Yet not many years ago men held that its 
author was the one living American who might start a wave 
that would break in sonorous immortality on the distant sands 


of time. 
xk * x 


“Representative Art of Our Time,” published by John 
Lane in the Studio Library series, is now complete, the eighth 
part having just appeared. This work has proved one of more 
than ordinary value to the student of the arts, both for the 
text of the accompanying essays and for the examples them- 
selves. And everybody knows how worthless the subscription 
art pubtication usually turns out to be, so this collection of 
prints attains success on account of the weakness of others as 
well as on its own strength. 

Each part contains a special essay on some subject of 
artistic interest, such as Wood Engraving, Monotyping, Lith- 
ography, the Pencil and the Pen as Instruments of Art, the 








“ay » 


From “ Representative Art of our 


Time,’’ The International Studio, New York. 


to intensify what went before, and deceive the reader into 
thinking there was something back of the four hundred odd 
pages in which the author has been gossiping about the rest 
of the town. There seems to be no particular reason for his 
death, save his creator’s ideas of an artistic ending. 

This ending also may help to persuade the reader that the 
man really lived, since otherwise how could he die? The log- 
ical faculty in novelists has developed somewhat since Thack- 
eray’s time. 

Most of the interest lies in the descriptions, which would 
be better if they were not burdened with the story, and in the 
affairs of the incidental characters. Some of these are really 
alive, and occasionally, as when the nineteen-year-old law 
student tells the Judge that Marguerite is in love with him, 
they exhibit unexpected and delightful capacity for humor. 

As a whole, the book is disappointing. It has been brought 


out at the quietest lull in the publishing season, and has caused 


Development of English Water-color, the Future Development 
of Oil Painting, etc. Most of these essays are by good author- 
ities, are written in a semi-technical vein, and contain matter 
of interest to all readers, but specially, of course, to the stu- 
dents of the arts to which they refer. 

The examples given in the prints cover a very wide field of 
effort, and, true to the expressed object, a very representative 
one. As the editor says, no effort has been made to flatter the 
popular taste in the selection of the subjects, and the result is 
very satisfactory. In some cases mere sketches have 
used, but these sketches, drawn for the work by artists of 
real strength, are worth whole books by some of the popular 
idols. Often more can be seen of the characteristic quality and 
method of a man, of the real personality of his work, in a 
sketch than in a finished canvas. 

The most direct means of reproduction possible has been 
employed in all cases, lithographs, woodcuts, ‘etchings and 


been 
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From pastel, ‘‘ The Kid Glove,”’ from the original study by E. Aman- 
Jean. From ‘Representative Art of Our Time,’ The 
International Studio, New York. 


mezzotints being in proofs, while careful color-printing has 
been employed in producing the prints from oil paintings, 
water-colors, monotypes and the like. 

Anong the etchings —-most of which run to architectural 
subjects —is a fine plate by Edgar Chahine, an attractive 
sketchy one by Pennell, and a “large” landscape very deli- 
cately treated by Burridge — the most satisfactory thing in this 
medium. “The Bather,” an original mezzotint by Max 
Pietschmann, is a beautiful arrangement, very skilfully exe- 
cuted. Professor von Herkomer contributes an “ Arab’s 
Head,” done in his own process of monochrome, reproducing 
the original brush strokes. Then there is a woodcut by 
W. O. J. Niewwenkamp, which has already been reproduced in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER in connection with our first mention of 
this work. In this list the very successful monotype by Alfred 
East also deserves mention. 

Several drawings in pastel and chalk are shown, notably 
“The Kid Glove,” by E. Aman-Jean, and “London Bridge, 
Sunday Morning,” by Frank Brangwyn. Mr. Brangwyn also 
contributes a lithograph, “‘ The Mine,” both things being in his 
usual vital manner of sketching. Neither of these, however, 
show the uncommon strength of this artist so well as the 
series of illustrations so remarkably reproduced in color in the 
current (August) number of Scribner’s Magazine — which, 
by the way, prove quite the most interesting things in all the 
boasted midsummer illustrating. Another pastel, “ Winter,” 
by Henri Eugene le Sidaner, is one of the most charming 
compositions shown in this medium. 

Among the lithographs is a very delicate and characteristic 
bit in color by Henri Riviere, “ Brume Matinale ” — two cows, 
a deep, narrow landscape, some very slender trees, and a morn- 
ing light. Brangwyn’s “ Mine “ is the very antithesis of this — 
dark, rough and forceful. 

Among the water-colors are “ Milan Cathedral,” by Albert 
Goodwin, and “ Fleet Street,” by Herbert Marshall, both good 
bits of color, very English in manner. Also a strong piece of 
decorative arrangement in color by Eleanor Fortesque-Brick- 
dale, “Youth and the Lady,” rather obvious dramatically, 
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but not unpoetical in conception; and a rather trifling sketch 
of children wading, by Josef Israels, not in his best manner. 
There are several other water-colors, but further mention 
may be omitted. 

Among the oils are two very effective moonlights, “The 
Vagabond’s Horse,” by Fritz Thaulow, and “The River 
Bank,” by Edward Stott; a beautiful Japanesque piece, “The 
Mushroom Gatherers,’ by E. A. Hornel; “A Florentine 
Fountain,” a strong sunlit sketch by Sargent; “ The Mediter- 
ranean,” a very personal impression by Claude Monet; “ An 
Eastern Study,” by Charles Cottet — striking but uncertain in 
values; and many others. 

Enough has been said of the contents to show how the 
editor interpreted his title. The work is representative, espe- 
cially when one considers its English locale, and its limited 
size. It does not represent the best work of the period, but it 
gives characteristic examples from the best workmen. That is 
all it could be expected to do. And surely it is the most valu- 
able publication of its kind we have seen in many moons, yet 
very reasonable in price withal. 





A GOOD CHANCE FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 


Wanted — To take charge of country office. Must be able 
to write all the local matter in good, terse English; read 
proof; do the job composition and make ready; set the ads.; 
make up paper; keep accurate track of incoming business and 
intelligently oversee the work of his assistants. Owner wants 
a strictly honest, temperate, capable and willing man to relieve 
him of all the details of officework, and is willing to pay a 
good salary to such a man. No swell-heads, smart alecs, rag- 
timers, lushers, boozers or “artists ” need apply, but a good, 
level-headed, tactful, courteous printer and local writer of 
fair education and experience can find steady employment at 
good pay. Man with family preferred. Write at once to the 
Tribune, Glenwood, Wisconsin, giving references, stating 
wages wanted and sending genuine proofs of work.— Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Leader. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 


subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








FOLLOW COPY. 


To the Editor: SipnEy, AustTRALIA, July 6, 1903. 

I would like to raise a complaint against the above cast-iron 
tule, which is carried to excess in some offices in this country. 
What I refer to particularly is the matter of trying too closely 
to imitate another printer’s work — such as programs, circu- 
lars, pamphlets, leaflets and advertising matter generally. In 
a majority of cases I feel sure that the customer is not respon- 
sible for this annoying rule. One can understand a well-known 
firm desiring uniformity in business stationery, letter-heads, 
memorandum forms, bill-heads, invoices and envelope corners, 
because they are lasting, in a sense, and they are known and 
recognized at once by the people traded with; but in the class 
of matter indicated, which is rarely current or valuable for 
more than a month, they would surely realize the effectiveness 
of a more up-to-date, original and catchy style. 

In some places here, work of this character is. kept stand- 
ing for from five to ten years—even annual jobs of such 
trifling dimensions as to mean no saving whatever. I think 
the heads of departments are generally responsible, being 
unreasonably reluctant to depart from the “same as last 
year’s” policy. If they were more liberal in their instructions 
to the compositor, they would, in my opinion, better serve their 
employer, not to speak of the increased interest with which 
the compositor would be inspired, as against the dreary, life- 
less and monotonous ways of the “deadly routine” method. 
They would in most-cases be sure to give even better satisfac- 
tion to the “ real Mackay ” — the customer — and by so doing 
help to enlighten other likely customers as to their capabilities 
for doing neat, tasteful work, and, in short, everybody con- 
cerned, from the man who pays down to the latest “devil” 
who criticizes, would feel much better. 

In composition rooms which are not too liberally endowed 
with type and other material, it is a continual source of trou- 
ble, annoyance and waste of time, not to speak of the energy 
expended in the very latest and choicest “cuss words.” 

GEORGE TAYLOR. 





CLASSIC PRINTING EXHIBIT. 


To the Editor: Brooktyn, N. Y., August I, 1903. 

For the benefit of your many readers in New York, and 
others who may visit the city, I would like to call attention to 
a collection of books in the Lenox Library, at Fifth avenue 
and Seventieth street. 

Here on exhibition are the Mazarin Bible (printed by 
Gutenberg), a truly wonderful and beautiful book, with its 
borders of red and gold and its illuminated initials; copies of 
the “Durandus” and “Catholicon,” the earliest known New 
England primer, printed by S. Kneeland and S. Green in 
Boston in 1727, the only copy of this edition known to biblio- 
philes; a letter written by Christopher Columbus and printed 
in Spain. There are also a number of Caxton’s works, includ- 
ing “'The Recuyell of the Histories of Troye,’ “Game and 
Play of the Chesse Moralised,” “The Dictes or Sayeingis of 
the Philosophres,’ “The Knyght of the Toure.” Besides, 


there is a first folio Shakespeare and the first edition of all his 
6-5 
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plays in quarto, printed about 1600; the first edition of 
“Comus” and “ Paradise Lost”; the first edition of “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and books printed by the Dutch during the 
early days of their settlement in New Amsterdam. There are 
also many engravings, maps and manuscripts, including a long 
and interesting document written by George Washington, 
which latter proves that the father of his country knew how to 
write, spell and punctuate exceedingly well. 

Surely this is a collection that ought to be interesting to 
any printer! These monuments of our art inspire a feeling of 
awe and arouse a spirit of emulation. When we remember that 
many of these men labored at a time when the world was very 
dark — nay, when we remember that the invention and sub- 
sequent spread of printing has illuminated the whole earth 
and brought the treasures of science and art and philosophy 
into the humblest homes, and transformed the ignorant boor 
into an intelligent, happy freeman, it makes us feel proud that 
we are printers — members of the noblest and highest handi- 
craft that the children of old Earth have ever learned. More- 
over, much of the work of these early printers is truly supe- 
rior to most of our work — superior in dignity and taste. With 
their ill-fitting material and defective appliances they accom- 
plished much more than we, who must have everything con- 
structed on the “ labor-saving ” plan, contrive at all times to do. 

Note the admirable proportion of page and margins in 
Caxton’s books; the black ink and the substantial, dignified 
appearance of the type! Here are neither glazed paper nor 
hair-line type to try the eyes of the reader. The book speaks 
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for itself. It is complete; it was born to endure —the master 
work of a master hand. 

Look at the title-pages of some of these old works, notably 
the Shakespeare plays. A solid pyramid of roman capitals at 
the top, an ornament beneath, just in the proper position to 
balance the page, and the colophon plainly printed at the bot- 
tom. With cne face and a few sizes of a quaint old style, 
something between Post and Caslon, these early printers 
turned out title-pages that I, for one, ‘would be proud of. 
There was a consistency, balance and artistic verisimilitude 
such as we seldom realize with our hundreds of type-styles. 
There is a joy in our art; there is a joy in living when we may 
gaze on the works of the great masters that have gone before, 
who have left us the beautiful fruits of their labors, bought, 
mayhap, dearly enough by the struggles and miseries of many 
weary years. 

From those two great latter-day disciples of art — Ruskin 
and Morris —we may learn that art and work are beautiful 
and good because they are useful, and that the greatest satis- 
faction in life comes not from riches and grandeur, for these 
may vanish, but from art, for it is eternal. 

JosepH C. WHITE. 
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ANOTHER CAUSE OF WORRY REMOVED. 


To the Editor: WasHInNcTON, D. C., July 18, 1903. 
Ever since your contributor, R. C. Mallette, exhibited in the 
January number the perturbed state of his mind concerning 
quotation marks, I have intended to relieve his disquietude to a 
great extent; but I haven’t found the time to do so until now. 
Your readers will recall that Mr. Mallette had this to say in 
the January number: “Take any of the series of lining 
gothics or similar faces, in which four sizes or more are cast 
on six-point body, and as many on twelve-point. Set a liné in 
the smallest face of either body and then try to quote it in the 
customary manner. Not beautiful, is it?” 


THE INLAND PRINTER.”’’ 


To this I shall add this horrible specimen from an ad. in 
Tue INLAND about the same time to illustrate anew that Mr. 
Mallette presented a very bad case: 


SET IN ‘‘POST’’ CONDENSED 


Add to this the same words similarly quoted in No. 2 Black 
Gothic and No. 1 Engravers’ Roman: 


SET IN mn POST'’' CONDENSED, 


SET 1N ‘‘ POST” CONDENSED. 


These specimens certainly show that Mr. Mallette’s crit- 
icisms are justifiable, and that the commas as quotation marks 
are pronounced failures in each instance. I agree that nothing 
could be more unsightly. 

3ut ‘suppose we get rid of all this unsightliness without 
troubling the typefounder to cast a character that is decidedly 
ugly and sure to raise a howl of disapproval. We may do so 
by dispensing with the commas as quotation marks for the types 
shown and turning to something else. 

I ask Mr. Mallette to accompany me to THE INLAND 
PRINTER jobroom. Let us take first the No. 2 Black Gothic 
face and decide to quote “ THE INLAND Printer.” I say to Mr. 
Mallette that we shall let the comma box severely alone and 
devote our entire “quotational” attention to the apostrophe 
box. I pick up two apostrophes and show Mr. Mallette that 
they are cast almost in the center of the body; I turn the two 
apostrophes nick up and explain to him that these two apos- 
trophes reversed are exactly the same as reversed commas and 
that they are also in the center of the body. I set the words, 
THE INLAND PRINTER and place two apostrophes nick up before 
“THE” and two apostrophes nick down after “ PRINTER,” and 
Mr. Mallette at once sees that all the unsightliness vanishes as 


soon as this is done. See the result for yourself: 


‘““THE INLAND PRINTER.’ 


By reversing apostrophes instead of commas before the 
first word quoted, the Light Lining Gothic No. 2 and Engrav- 
ers’ Roman No. I appear thus when quoted: 


““THE INLAND PRINTER." 


“THE INLAND PRINTER.” 


This explanation should do away with the unsightliness 
complained of in every office in the country and banish another 
little trouble that has caused more worry and wasted more 
time than many of the big things of importance. 

I offer this working plan for such letters to all the boys, 
and hope that the gray matter and time heretofore expended on 
this pestiferous annoyance may be found useful in designing 
many beautiful specimens of typography to further enhance the 
art preservative. 

And along with the offer I give a guarantee that it will 
never fail with the sizes exhibited and will be almost as great 
a success for one size smaller of each type and for one size 
larger. 


Reverse the apostrophes ! Jos. W. CHEYNEY. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Querles received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
In the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addr . prefer . etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men In these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address The Inland Printer Company, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue MecnHanicaL Detaits oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 

MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue LinotyPe Operator’s CoMPANION.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
por or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Correct Kreysoarp FINGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stuspss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A _ practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 
become a “ swift.’”? Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

Facstm1Le Linotype Kerysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD NOT FORGET. 


Don’t forget to clean spacebands daily. 

Don’t forget to polish them with graphite. 

Don’t forget to maintain spaceband box adjustments. 

Don’t forget that the parts are constantly wearing and need 
readjustment. 

Don’t forget that each machine should have a full set = 
thirty spacebands — in it. 

Don’t forget to save the wedge portion when sleeves get 
broken, and have new sleeves put on by a reliable repair house. 

Don’t forget that improperly repaired spacebands cause 
ruination of matrices. 

Don’t forget that the last cam on back keyboard roller 
operates the spaceband lever. 


Tue first Linotype machine to be used on a Hungarian 
publication has been put in the office of Magyar Hirmondo, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

THE Jewish Courier, Chicago, has installed a Linotype, and 
the left-handed Yiddish characters are now being set on the 
machine — the first of its kind in the West. 

Joseru F. Ryan, until recently a traveling salesman of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is now occupying a similar 
position with the Harris Automatic Press Company, and trav- 
eling in the territory west of the Mississippi river. 

P. SHEA, Linotype machinist on the Chicago Tribune, is 
the inventor of a contrivance which lessens the work of the 
operator, and should add to his output on the machine. It is 
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in the nature of a lift for the assembling elevator and enables 
the operator to send up the line by raising the assembler with 
his knee instead of with the hand, as heretofore. A bent- 
wire frame is fastened to the lever at the left-hand side of the 
keyboard and is adjustable in length, so that a slight rise of the 
heel from the floor will elevate the assembled matrices. It is 
attached to a number of the Tribune machines. 

A Low-por Sicnat.— W. H. Bell, with F. W. Baltes & 
Co., Portland, Oregon, has devised an attachment for the 
Linotype which will notify the operator when the metal in the 
pot is low. He accomplishes this by inserting a tube ih the 
metal-pot and fastening it in such a way that a rod, which 
rises and falls in the tube with the height of the metal in the 
pot, is made to close an electrical circuit, which includes a 
lamp or other signal, when the pot comes forward. If the 
metal sinks below a certain level, the signal is operated and the 
operator is notified that it is time to replenish the pot. 

Tue Canadian Typograph Company, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, manufacturer of the Rogers Typograph, has, during 
the past year, made several improvements in its machine and 
now announces that in its latest make of machine the metal is 
taken into the mold across the entire width of the line, rather 
than through a semi-circular opening, the result being a line 
of type giving an increased bearing surface to stand on and a 





C. B. Elliott. Gilbert Summersett. 





William Herzog. 
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the Linotype, attempt to make adjustments and repairs on the 
machine. He says: “ The trouble is due to two causes: First, 


their failure to keep the running or wearing surfaces in the-~“ 


machine absolutely clean; and, second, the fact that these 
men, who, as a rule, are not mechanics, have a mania for filing 
and altering and adjusting parts which should be let alone. 
Now, I think that one rule that should be posted in letters a 
foot high, is: That the machine operator is, under no circum- 
stances, to file or otherwise alter any part of the machine, and 
that he is never to change the adjustment of any part of the 
machine for the purpose of trying the effect or experimenting. 
If an operator has a difficulty, he should never attempt to rem- 
edy it by changing the position of a part, unless he is absolutely 
sure in advance what the result will be. An operator will 
commonly change the position of a part; he will fail in the 
result sought; he will also fail to get the part back exactly 
where it belongs, and the result will be trouble in a score of 
other places.” 


INTERMEDIATE CLuTCH.—An operator writes: “In the next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I wish you would explain the 
construction of the intermediate throw-off clutch.” Answer.— 
The intermediate clutch is for the purpose of stopping the 
assembler star-wheel when the line is accidentally overset and 
it is necessary to remove some of the matrices from the 





H. A. Hanson. 


John C. Harmes. 
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much more solid form to print from. This gives a better face 
of type and a cleaner and clearer print. By a change in the 
brazing machinery, all matrices are now produced without the 
temper of the brass being reduced, adding fifty per cent to the 
life of the matrix, thus reducing the cost of maintenance. 
Matrices are also so constructed that they can be instantly 
removed or replaced without the necessity of releasing the 
matrix-wire clamp, as is the case with the old make of 
machine. : 

Putry 1n Mouruptece Hores.— C. R. R., a graduate of the 
Inland Printer Technical School, writes: “Linotype has 
arrived and is set up and running O. K. Have had no diffi- 
culty yet. There is an old operator in the office, who claims to 
be able to take charge of a machine, who insists that all the 
holes in the mouthpiece of the metal-pot except the ones in use 
should be plugged up with putty. I keep insisting that it is not 
necessary, as I never heard mention of any such thing in the 
school, and there is no possible way for the metal to escape 
from any of those holes. Just to be satisfied, I would like to 
know, however.” Answer.— The idea of plugging up unused 
holes in mouthpiece probably originated with some machinist 
who did not know how to line up the mouthpiece with the back 
of mold, and so conceived jhe idea of plugging up unused 
holes to prevent metal leaking when the cast occurs. If there 
is a tight joint made when the pot locks up, no metal can 
escape from the holes not in use. 

Apvice To OpERATOR-MACHINISTS.— P. T. Dodge, president 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, gives the following 
advice to operators who, not understanding the mechanism of 


‘a dozen times, sometimes, in a night. 


assembler. As the star-wheel is driven by friction, this clutch 
should be thrown off instantly whenever the line is overset, 
as the friction plate will rapidly wear out if the star-wheel is 
held stationary while the belt is running. Some operators habit- 
ually grasp the matrix belt and back up the star-wheel without 
throwing off the clutch, thus wearing out the friction plate and 
in addition stretching the matrix belt. The latter can be tight- 
ened by moving the upper pulley backward after loosening the 
stud nut which holds it, but this will not be necessary often 
if the operator uses the intermediate clutch throw-off. The 
shaft of this clutch will run dry if not watched, as the bearing 
is long and the oil cup distant. It can be removed by loosen- 
ing the screw in the bevel gear and pushing the shaft toward 
the front of the machine. After dressing with emery paper 
and washing carefully, drill a hole in the bearing midway of 
its length to make an-additional oil hole before replacing the 
shaft: A pin through the knob works in a slot in the shaft 
to permit the knob to be pulled outward to stop the assembler 
belt, and a short spring offers friction to the movement of the 
knob so it will not slip out of engagement with the clutch 
pulley. A screw pin through the rim of the pulley runs in a 
groove in the shaft, which always turns, the pulley stopping 
when the knob is pulled outward and starting when the knob 
is pushed in, and the flanges on the knob engage the projec- 
tions on the pulley. 


LinotypPe Trous_es.—A California operator-machinist wants 
information on the following points: (1) My distributor stops 
On going around to 
start it, I will often find that two matrices have gotten into 
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the channel together and become wedged. More often I find 
nothing at all and it starts up all right as soon as I shut it 
again. (2) Another annoyance is my slugs. I enclose three 
specimens and they are unusually good ones for us. The face 
is always good, but the slug is porous —it looks chilled or 
“curley.” It does not make any difference in the printing 
qualities, but I want better-looking slugs if I can get them. 
(3) Is there any way to prevent slugs being ejected with such 
torce that they strike against the outer edge of the pan and are 
bruised? A great many of my lines are spoiled in that way. 
Answer.—(1) If the distributor stops without anything clog- 
ging the back entrance, the stop-rod may rest too lightly on the 
plate on the distributor-clutch lever, so that the vibration of 
the machine causes it to slip off and stop the distributor. The 
plate is adjustable. If two matrices get into channel together, 
it may be that they go on the distributor bar together. This 
would only be in the case of thin matrices. The bar pawl in 
distributor box should prevent this and permit only one mat- 
rix to pass. The pawl may be stretched by hammering it 
thinner so as to lessen the space between pawl and rails. (2) 
The slugs had a hollow bottom, showing the metal is run too 
hot. Ifa good grade of metal is used, having more tin in its 
composition, better slugs would be produced. (3) If slugs 
are being ejected too far, the pawl on the ejector lever behind 
the machine should be raised. The trouble, however, may be 
in the ejector guide not offering enough friction to the for- 
ward movement of the blade, or the buffer spring on the slide 
being broken or weak. Sometimes a wad of paper inserted 
between the flexible plate in the knife-block and the block 
itself will allow slugs to be delivered properly to the pan. 


Macuines Kept 1N Poor Conpition.— Operators in large 
offices are not supposed by the machinists employed there to 
know anything about the mechanism of the machines, and 
they resent any suggestions or comment by the operator on 
the condition of the machines which they must operate. In 
many cases the machinists can not or will not fix a machine 
nor allow the operator to do so, although the operator has 
sufficient knowledge and ability. Many offices are engaging 
operator-machinists nowadays and making them responsible 
for the machine they operate. Machinists themselves admit 
that an operator-machinist is able to care for his own machine, 
and the conclusion is inevitable that if one man can take care 
of one machine, ten men can take care of ten machines. Here- 
tofore the trouble has been that operators had no opportunity 
of learning the mechanical features of their machines, and 
have had to rely on the machinist to get the machine going 
when it stopped; but with the opportunities now afforded by 
the technical schools and the published literature on the sub- 
ject, many operators and printers are fast becoming acquainted 
with the intricacies of their machines, and the time is not far 
distant when knowledge of the mechanism will be as essential 
as ability to operate a typesetting machine. That machine- 
shop training is not necessary to successfully handle a type- 
setting machine is proven by the hundreds of competent 
machinist-operators who went from the case to the machine 
thinking they had no mechanical turn of mind, but found no 
difficulty in mastering the mechanical features of the machine 
once they had the opportunity. When all operators are their 
own machinists there will be no occasion for the kicks now 
heard about the condition in which machines are kept, as such 
a complaint will be a confession of their own incompetency, 
which they will have to remedy by study and instruction at 
the recognized centers of training. Although an operator, 
under present conditions, may know how to adjust a machine. 
when his machine stops he must not touch it, but call a 
machinist and wait until this individual has either remedied 
the trouble or, as often happens, finds he does not know how, 
and tells the operator to worry along with it. The writer of 
the following letter is employed in a large book office not a 
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thousand miles from Chicago, and his experience is shared by 
many other operator-machinists: “It makes a man sick to 
see the machinist in this office regulate the gas with the valve 
on the pipe, see him hammer out slugs with a hammer — and 
They are in fine shape! But what seems 
They have some of the 


to see the molds! 
the worst of all is the pump-stops. 
new kind, and the way they work. I don’t say the machinist 
can’t set them, but they won’t work, and that’s enough. I had 
three squirts one night and got burned and came near quit- 
ting the sit. Then to hear the machinists talk. It is disgust- 
ing to see what the proprietors have to put up with. It is no 
wonder the machinists knock on the school, for some time 
these same machinists will be out of a sit. They must do 
different or lose their heads, for it is already hard for these 
concerns to keep competent operators, and they will sooner or 
later tumble to the reason.” 


MACHINE STARTS WITH A THUMp.—An operator-machinist 
in the Far West who believes in having his machine in per- 
fect condition, even though the product is not interfered with, 
wants enlightenment on the following trouble: “ We have a 
new Merg. here — installed in April—and I am having some 


annoyance with it which I do not seem able to fathom. There 
is a bad thump or ‘chug’ when the line goes over. This is 
accompaniel by a ‘kick’ of the starting-lever in front. So far 


as I can see it does no damage, but it gets on my nerves like 
the Old Nick, and I want to stop it. It did not commence 
until about four weeks ago. The Merg. factory man who set 
the machine up was here some time ago, and he put in twenty- 
four hours trying to stop the thump, and — apparently — suc- 
ceeded; but half a day’s run after he left started it up again. 
It is hard to describe the noise or explain what it is, and I 
don’t know the technical names of the various parts very well, 
but I'll try and make it clear. Just as the carriage gets com- 
pletely over, and simultaneously with the second elevator 
starting down—simultaneously with the machinery getting 
into motion—comes this thump, sometimes very hard and 
sometimes faint. The hand-lever in front is jerked outward 
at the time of this thump, and I can’t get it out of my head 
that the two are connected. When I hold the lever in, there is 
no thump; likewise, when I ‘catch the elevator,’ there is no 
thump. I don’t know exactly what the factory expert did to 
stop it temporarily, but he laid the blame to the shape of the 
lower automatic stopping-lever, and put in a new one. Now I 
notice there is no tension on the hand-lever in front. It just 
‘wags’ loose and, when pushed in, there is no movement of 
the safety clutch, as there should be. I believe if I could get 
that fixed, the thump would disappear. As this has appar- 
ently stumped the factory expert, I am forwarding it on to 
you, for, so far, all my inquiries through your department 
have brought me replies that, when put into practise, solved 
my troubles. In the course of my experience I found that if 
I turned the machine back a trifle, say to bring the clutch 
about half an inch out of the regular position it stops in, then 
there was no thump; there was tension on the hand-lever, 
and shoving it in moved the clutch out appreciably. Query: 
If I can get the machine to come to a stop a fraction of an 
inch sooner, won’t that stop my thump? But now I’ve 
adjusted the lever—the one against which the machine 
comes to a rest —to bring it as high as possible. Any higher 
and the machine won’t go over at all. The other day I took 
pulleys, clutch and all off —found the shaft dry as a bone — 
didn’t look as if it had ever been oiled, despite the fact that I 
keep the oil cups full. So I cleaned everything thoroughly — 
oiled shaft well — made sure there was no obstruction to the 
free flow of oil in cups and through holes. Put the whole 
business back and started her up. Eureka! No thump at all; 
so I started the day man at his work and went home and 
slept the sleep of the just, looking forward to a night’s work 
minus that infernal thump. But when I got down to work —- 
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well, that chug was doing business at the old stand. Investi- 
gation disclosed oil everywhere —all over the spokes of the 
pulley-wheels —all over the clutch —(not on the clutch-pul- 
ley surface, however, nor on the leathers) just as it always 
had been. I took clutch and pulleys off again; shaft dry and 
sticky; wheels turned with difficulty. Well, I simply can’t 
get oil on the dratted shaft, except by taking the whole busi- 
ness off and applying it directly. So far as regulating pres- 
sure on that spring inside the shaft is concerned, I have 
screwed the bushing in as far as it will go and unscrewed it 
as far as it will come, and nothing doing. Our machine is 
the new style —all the latest kinks, and some of ’em are too 
many for me. I’m not sure I understand the packing of the 
leathers. When the factory expert was here he put new leath- 
ers on and then had to scrape them thinner to get the machine 
to run to suit him. Perhaps I ought to be satisfied so long 
as the machine turns out its string, but I can’t be happy till I 
get this thump. I’m thinking thump, talking thump and 
dreaming thump till I can see my finish in the bughouse ward 
somewhere. I’m really getting good results— day shift 
(green man) and night shift together, we don’t lose fifteen 
minutes a week on account of the machine. There’s another 
little noise I notice. It is when the elevator goes to the top 
position. It goes up with a bump. It has always done that, 
but I never paid any attention to it until just lately. Had the 
other bump on my mind too much. Can you suggest any way 
to bring the machine to a stop a trifle quicker and the cams 
just a trifle less far forward? And any way to fix those oil 
cups, etc., so the oil will go on the shaft and not all over the 
outside of the wheels?” Answer— This trouble is usually 
present in new machines, and is due in the first place to the 
driving shaft becoming dry. Oil has a poor chance at best to 
reach the driving shaft, as it must work through the loose- 
pulley bearing first. It is advisable to remove the driving 
pulley frequently when the machine is new and apply the oil 
directly to the shaft. If loose pulley is not needed, it is a 
good plan to remove it and leave it off, as the shaft can be 
more readily oiled then. The trouble became complicated 
when our correspondent, in order to overcome his difficulty, 
changed the clutch adjustments. It is likely the machine at 
first stopped with a jerk. Changing the adjustments made it 
start with a thump. The cause of this is the flanged collar on 
the driving shaft striking the forked lever when the clutch is 
thrown into action, owing to a misadjustment of the forked 
lever. When the clutch is in action, there should be a space 
of 15-32 of an inch between the shaft bearing and the collar, 
made by changing the amount of packing underneath the 
clutch leathers, and at the same time there should be a space of 
I-32 of an inch between the collar and the forked lever, 
made by the adjusting screw between the two parts of the stop- 
lever on which the stopping-paw! strikes to stop the machine. 
Our correspondent says he attempted to stop the machine 
sooner by raising the stop-lever. In doing so he caused the 
forked lever to move further outward toward the collar and 
reduced the space of I-32 of an inch between the two when 
the clutch was released, allowing the collar to strike the forked 
lever, causing a thumping noise, jerking the hand-lever, and 
when the machine stopped there would be no tension on the 
latter because of the fork driving the collar too far outward. 
Backing up machine a trifle merely shortened the stroke of 
the clutch collar and the blow of its striking the forked lever 
was not noticeable. The other thump—that of the first ele- 
vator when it rises —is likely caused by the knife-wiper bar 
being bent and so interfering with the upward stroke when the 
elevator rises, or the latch rod which pushes the bar upward 
being bent too high. 


ADDITION TO PREMISES OF CHICAGO BRANCH OF THE MEr- 
GENTHALER LinotypE Company.— Mr. George E. Lincoln, 
manager of the Chicago branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
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Company, has leased the premises adjoining the offices and 
salesrooms heretofore occupied in Steinway Hall, thus acquir- 
ing the entire main floor and basement for the use of the 
company. The rapid growth of the business of the Chicago 
branch of this company is due admittedly to the efforts of Mr. 
Lincoln, whose aggressiveness, good judgment and sound 
business methods have made his success a notable one. 


A New LInEcAstTING MAcHINE.— The Gasette, of Sterling, 
Illinois, of August 11, announced that H. E. Brown, of that 
town, had been granted patents on a new linecasting machine. 
Quoting the Gazette article: 

It is a new and complete machine, about the only thing resembling 
the standard Mergenthaler being its finished product. Among the 
prominent features of this new machine are the matrix bars, and 
methods by which the machine handles them automatically, the method 
of spacing and justifying the line and the keyboard. 

The machine is automatic in all its performances, the 
continues to assemble matrices to form line after line while the lines 
are carried forward, the slugs, or lines of type, cast and the matrix 
bars and justifiers returned to the stored position without assistance of 


operator 


the operator. 

This new barotype machine is very simple and can be built economic- 
ally. It will be as rapid, if not swifter, than any other machine, and 
produce lines of varying lengths to six inches, and of various faces and 
bodies of type, being interchangeable with great ease and little loss of 
time. 

Mr. Brown has been working on this machine for several years, 
although but few of his most intimate friends knew of it. He has 
tested all the intricate parts and obtained opinions from the best 
machinists who are familiar with the art, and is confident that he 
will have no difficulty in building a perfect working machine. 

The claims allowed on the patent cover and protect every feature 
that he laid claim to. In view of the fact that hundreds of patents 
have been granted to various inventors on such machines there were 
many interferences to work around and Mr. Brown is to be congratu- 
lated on his success. It is undoubtedly the largest case ever received 
at the patent office from this county or section of the State. The 
petition, specifications and claims cover 185 typewritten pages of the 
legal size and there are fourteen sheets of drawings. 

Mr. Brown has been very successful in interesting the right men 
in his machine and has the promise of unlimited capital to exploit and 
manufacture, and plans are already under way to organize a stock com- 
pany for that purpose. It has been and is Mr. Brown’s intention to 
place the machine on the market at a popular price, say $1,000 or 
$1,200. 

When asked for an estimate as to the probable number of sales 
and the approximate profits, he says that it is not ‘“ how many machines 
can be sold,” but “‘ how many can we build.” 


Since the account printed in the Gazette, we learn that Mr. 
Fred H. Wendell, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, chief promoter 
of the Goodson machine, has purchased an interest and con- 
tracted for the services of Mr. Brown to build the machine 
on behalf of a syndicate. It is said that the concern will be 
known as the Brown Barotype Company and an experimental 
machine is to be placed in course of construction immediately. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Linecasting Machine— W. S. Scudder, 
York, assignor to Monoline Composing Company, Washing- 
ton. D. C. No. 733,559 and No. 734,437. 

Nipple for Linotype Machines.—J. B. Allen, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. No. 733,571. : 

Linotype Machine——J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
No. 734,006. 

Linotype Machine.—John S. Thompson, Chicago, IIInois, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
No. 734,106. 

Linotype Machine— P. T. Dodge, New York city, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. No. 


734,121. F 


Brooklyn, New 





THE RIGHT KIND. 
It is the right kind of seed, in the right kind of soil, 
which brings the right kind of results; just so with adver- 
tising.— Class Advertising. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO, XXX — GEORGE FREDERICK JORDAN.* 


The death of Mr. Jordan removes the last survivor of the 
old firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, once the best-known 
typefounding firm in the United States, and one of the famous 
foundries of the world. His loss is not alone to the business 
which has been his lifework, but to the community in which 
he grew to manhood, and to the many friends who knew him 
intimately his place can not be easily filled. Mr. Jordan was 
in his usual good health, and on Saturday evening, July 18, 
he dined at the Art Club, Philadelphia, with a close friend. 
He left for his home about ten o’clock, with no premonitions 
of illness, and retired; but while dressing on Sunday morning, 
about nine o’clock, he complained of pains in his head and 





ape at Le ly | 

















GEORGE FREDERICK JORDAN, 


arm. A physician was summoned, but at noon he suffered a 
relapse, and died shortly before three o’clock. The interment 
was private, on Wednesday, July 22, but many members of dif- 
ferent clubs of which he was an associate were present. All 
the employes of the typefoundry congregated in Rittenhouse 
Square and marched to the home in a body, having previously 
presented a beautiful floral piece. 

George Frederick Jordan was a son of Peter A. Jordan, of 
the firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, and was born in Phila- 
delphia, August 31, 1850. He received his early education in 
the public schools of his native city, and was graduated from 
the Friends Central High School. In 1867, when but seven- 
teen years old, he entered the counting-room with his father, 
and by strict attention to business he soon gained control of 
one of the principal selling departments of the establishment. 
This he managed with ability and credit to himself, gaining 
the good will and esteem of the many patrons of the house 
with whom he came in contact. On the organization of the 
corporation of the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, in 
1885, Mr. Jordan became a large stockholder, and when Rich- 
ard Smith retired from active participation in the affairs of the 

* For much of the information regarding the subject of this sketch, 


the writer is indebted to W. Ross Wilson, manager of the Philadelphia 
branch of the American Type Founders Company: 


concern, he became the vice-president of the company. In 
1892, when the American Type Founders Company was organ- 
ized and bought the principal typefoundries, Mr. Jordan was 
made a director of the new corporation, a member of the exec- 
utive and finance committees, and manager of the mechanical 
department of the Philadelphia branch, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Although not a trained mechanic, Mr. Jordan had a 
mechanical mind, and was quick to see the necessity for 
improved methods in the manufacture of type. From a con- 
stant study of the commercial phase of the business he came 
to a full realization of the importance of the most improved 
methods of manufacture, and he was constantly studying how 
to improve the methods. He was instrumental in having the 
automatic typecasting machine introduced, and under his per- 
sonal supervision a number of these machines were built and 
installed. It is said that many other mechanical improvements 
and labor-saving devices were due to his intelligent observation 
and skill. A conscientious, steady and thoughtful man, he was 
always interested in the increasing success of the business; but 
his interest did not begin and end here. He was ever mindful 
of the personal welfare and happiness of those employed 
under him, and it is by these, next to his immediate family, 
that he will be most missed. _ 

Mr. Jordan inherited from his father an artistic taste, and 
he was a patron of art. He was a collector of fine and rare 
books, particularly of handsomely printed and illustrated books, 
and his name was identified with various art clubs. He mar- 
ried a daughter of ex-Sheriff Howell, of Philadelphia, and he 
is survived by the widow, a son and daughter. 





TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


Impairment of memory usually arises from some condi- 
tion of nervous exhaustion, as that resulting from physical 
illness or strain, from overwork, grief, physical fatigue, emo- 
tional shock, monotony of living, absence of healthful recre- 
ation and amusement —any circumstance that brings about 
perpetual antagonism between personality and surroundings. 
Measures to strengthen the exhausted nerve elements will 
improve a failing and enfeebled memory. Means to this end 
are comprised in the right use of air, water, exercise, foods, 
recreation, study, companionship, rest, in a circle of varied 
activities and methods that embraces aspirations of the highest 
order as well as the most homely details of practical hygiene. 
Nothing in nature requires so much oxygen as a nerve, so 
much fresh air. “Open the windows and glorify the room,” 
as Sidney Smith used to say. Do not be afraid of a little 
glory at night, too; for brain and nerves, heart and mind, 
need fresh air more than any other material help. Next to 
air as a means of safeguarding memory and gray matter, water 
is the most effective and beneficent agent. In the form of the 
daily bath, water is the most powerful nerve tonic ever yet 
discovered. For drinking, about two quarts of water is the 
amount required daily. The third factor in mental health is 
food, often most erroneously placed first. What is digested, 
not what is merely eaten, is the thing that counts in regard to 
nourishment.— Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson, in Harper’s Bazaar. 





FILLING UP:SPACE AND WRITING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AT THE LAST MOMENT. 

There is no better way to do bad advertising than to put 
off your work of writing an advertisement until the time the 
paper is ready to go to press; then jump at it, and jam a few 
unintelligent words into as many sentences that will make the 
advertisement as meaningless as it is possible to do with your 
limited amount of time. You can not write a good advertise- 
ment on the flash of the moment, no more than a lawyer can 
write a brief or a doctor diagnose a case on the spur of the 
moment.— Retail Merchants’ Journal of Canada. 
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NOTES ON JOB 


COMPOSITION 





BY JOHN M. LARKING. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, and all descriptions of decorative 
typography. Address all communications and specimens for critl- 
cism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago, Ill. Write name and address on all speci- 
mens sent for criticism. Specimens for reproduction should be 
printed in black Ink on white paper, if possible, and mailed flat. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


Mobern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTESTs IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TitLe Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.”’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Prain Printinc Tyres.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. 
oma reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several’ chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Dispray.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7%4 by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


This book is a thor- 


WiturAmM Meyers, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—A presentable 
cover-design, although caps. and lower-case would be more 
readable. 

J. C. Crouen, Clarion, Pennsylvania— The use of the 
text letter for all display throughout the program would be 
appropriate. 

E. J. Buss, New Hampton, Iowa.— The only wrong thing 
on the program is the heavy dashes. Single-faced rule would 
not be so evident. 

Wes ey L. Davis, Orland, California.—A little more space 
between the words of the main line would improve it on 
account of the letter-spacing. The design is attractive. 

W. C. Smeb.ey, Pleasantville, New Jersey— The Louis- 
iana Purchase letter-head is scarcely plain and dignified 
enough for the requirements of the job. It should have been 
perfectly simple, with no rule and ornamentation. 

C. D. Bowen, Mount Pleasant, Michigan—When a cus- 
tomer wants a directory and gazetteer of a town put on a let- 
ter-head, the only thing to do is to put it on in the best 
manner possible, which has been done in the present case. 

J. Warren Lewis, Pasadena, California— The printing 
on a proof envelope should be as plain and legible as possible, 
and vertical type arrangement for the word “ proof” should 
be avoided, because contrary to the ethics of English printing. 

MELvIN Brotuers, Claysville, Pennsylvania.— The change* 
in the statement is unimportant as regards effectiveness, as 
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the general appearance is not changed. Any possible prefer- 
ence would be for the one with the word “liveryman” in 
small type, as it strengthens the name by contrast. 

Bert Taytor, Montreal, Canada— The program is very 
well arranged and the composition excellent. The ads. are 
particularly pleasing, each one being set in an original and 
distinctive manner, very desirable from the advertiser’s point 
of view. 

The Watchman-Words, Lindsay, Ontario.— Panel head- 
ings in a booklet look best set the full width of the type page, 
the heading being centered in the panel, instead of making 
them of varying lengths according to the length of the 
heading. 

Tot. E. McGrew, Warrensburg, Missouri.— The three jobs 
are good examples of the harmony that should always charac- 
terize the composition of the stationery of a firm. A small 
defect in the statement is the failure of the rule to line with 
the word “ Dr.” 

Joun B. Hopxins, New York city— The ad. design is 
ingenious and your business card an attractive design. The 
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No. 1. 


latter does not come within the province of: pure typography, 
however, but we reproduce a card that is very satisfying to 
look upon. (No. 1.) 

H. A. McQuay, McLouth, Kansas— Some errors are 
shown in the work for which scarcity of material is not 
responsible. One of these is improper word divisions. In 
many ways, though, the specimens are well arranged for the 
style of office indicated. 

RANDALL & McKEk, Sidney, Iowa.— The letter-head is very 
attractive with the heavy border printed in gold as shown. 
Blue paper should not have been used, however, because it 
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No. 2. 


dims or muddies the red lines. White, light yellow or green 
paper would not affect the red color as blue does. The desire 
for letter-spacing might be restrained in some cases, and in the 
heading shown this should have been done and the crowding 
of the panel rule thereby avoided. (No. 2.) 

R. C. Harpesty, Berthoud, Colorado— The work is in 
sufficiently good style with one exception. The name is too 
small in the White statement. One or two sizes larger would 
improve its appearance and bring it into conformity with one 
of the lesser rules of good job printing, that the name on a 
bill-head or statement is of more importance than the business. 
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The printing on them is not advertising to the same extent as 
it is on a letter-head or card. 

Zita E. Connett, New York.— The card is a departure 
from the ordinary and is very well displayed. Our only 
exception is the ornament, which is unnecessary from a strictly 
commercial standpoint, although we appreciate the need of 
such for artistic reasons. 

N. W. Antuony, Chicago.— The ornament dominates the 
blotter to an extent that might condemn it as a good adver- 
tising design, yet its decorative features compensate for the 
apparent violation of advertising ethics and makes it an 
attractive business-bringer. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.— The ad. is 
catchy, but the line “If you want a home” should have been 
set in lower-case, with a view to greater legibility. Lower- 
case lines are easier to read than caps., and so, more desirable 
for use in advertisements. 


C. M. Braprorp, Winsted, Connecticut.— The title-page of 
the Choral Union program is not very effectively displayed. 


FOURTH CONCERT FOURTH CONCERT 


THE LITCHFIELD COUNTY 
CHORAL UNION 


+00 woneann aso van wees feiecasiiosees | 


on 


The Litchfield County Choral Union 


AT Tue Anwony Winsten Commcricur Jwe 3 1903 











No 3. No. 4. 


Some changes in type-faces and rearrangement would improve 
it. These we show in the reproduction. With this exception, 
the book is very satisfactory in composition. (Nos. 3 and 4.) 

Guy B. May, Dayton, Ohio. The chart is certainly a 
“peach,” and shows to what queer usages type is sometimes 
put, and is also a monument to the patience of the man who 
set it up, we should think. The other samples are set in a 
quiet and proper way for such work. 

E. J. Bitss, New Hampton, Iowa.—The typefounder should 
be truly thankful for the amount and variety of border and 
ornament on the blotter, but so much of it overpowers the 
rather modest type display. The use of a more legible and 
heavier type-face- would also improve it. 

H. P. Hornsy, Uvalde, Texas.—In order to avoid a run- 
together appearance of the words, all cap. lines and especially 
extended cap. lines require more space between the words. If 
the thin-spacing was done in order to make the line a certain 
length, it should have been made a size smaller. 


J. W. Roprer, Chicago. The personal business card is 
exactly what such a card should be, both in composition and 
colors. We can say the same of the folders, but the proof 
envelope is scarcely plain enough. The words “ read carefully, 
ete.,” should be somewhat larger and in a more legible type- 
face. 

FrrEND B. Lister, Salem, Virginia— The program has a 
fault common to many of the advertising kind. It is that no 
distinction is made between the program proper and the sur- 
rounding advertisements. Even the first or title-page is a mass 


of display, with nothing displayed that will attract the eye in 


particular. A heavier border around the program part would 
be one way of correcting the error. 

C. A. Wuirte, Cattaraugus, New York.— The two panels 
of the Times heading seem to be out of relation with each 
other. Perhaps it would look better if the upper one were 
moved to the left, giving equal margins on top and left-hand 
side to both. The red rule under the main panel is unneces- 
sary. 

E. W. Jounston, Jr, Bridgeburg, Ontario— Printed in 
green and gold on light-green paper, the design is a good 
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variant from the conventional panel-design. Rules and orna- 
ment in gold, the.rest in green. The Nelson letter-head is a 
good example of consistent letter-spacing. (No. 5.) 

D. M. Benton, Macon, Georgia.—Your energies seem to 
have been directed in the right direction. We especially note 
the evidence of careful workmanship in the proper joining of 
rules and mitered corners. The Parmelee bill-head is rather 
crowded, which could have been avoided by some different 
arrangement. 

S. T. Gay, Raleigh, North Carolina—A heavier type should 
be used on the “ New South” cover on account of the dark 
stock. The “Conference” cover is good, although the exact 
division of the panels makes it rather precise. The “Grand 
Lodge” cover is pleasing on account of its irregular arrange- 
ment. 

C. T. Smiru, Towanda, Pennsylvania With one or two 
exceptions, the work is done in the desirable and businesslike 
way most needful in'commercial work — neat, plain and suitéd 
to the requirements of the customer’s occupation. The 
Towanda Organ Company is a very well-arranged gothic 
heading. 

Asert W. Dippy, Philadelphia— We are especially inter- 
ested in the two specimens of commercial printing shown. 
They are composed and arranged in exactly the way they 
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should be, and we reproduce the card as a corrective to some 
of the printing that does not quite approach the best standard 
of commercial printing — simplicity. (No. 6.) 

D. W. Bryant, Newport, Arkansas.—Although it is gener- 
ally best to set a job in a series, if possible, yet occasionally a 
departure from the rule is the better taste. Change the firm 
names, the word “incorporated,” the two bottom lines in the 
main panel and the matter in the side panels to some plain 
type like old style, leaving the two main lines in the text as 
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A panel title page. 
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The title page reproduced in lower corner is not well 
arranged. By transposing and respacing, the main lines 
are moved nearer the top, where good appearance would 
place them, making the arrangement more shapely. 
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A comparative exhibit of three ads. set in the Inland Printer Technical School. Those on the left follow the 
style of the reprint copy as closely as our material would permit. The reset ads. on the right show how much 
more distinction and feature has been attained by a little different treatment and selection of type faces. 
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they are. This will cause contrast, making the firm name and 
the business more distinctive. Two colors or some other color 
than black would improve it. 

P. B. Tretinc, Bar Harbor, Maine.— The red ornaments 
are unnecessary and do not help the appearance of the heading. 
The address and “ Printer and Stationer ” line should be trans- 
posed, avoiding a bottom-heavy appearance. Leave off the 
periods at either end of the main line and make inside panel 
same size as outside ones. 





ParLey Proctor, Grant’s Pass, Oregon.— Periods should 
not be used as ornamental adjuncts to a display line. The 
church program is very appropriately printed, with the above 
exception. The letter-head panel is a very distinctive design, 
but seems rather bare. One or two more lines of matter 
would help its appearance. 

Pror1A PRINTING & STATIONERY CompANy.— The Kickapoo 
Club program is arranged and composed in the good style that 
should characterize all such work. So many programs of this 
description are spoiled by excessive ornament in the way of 
type and color that it is refreshing to receive one that fulfills 
every requirement of good taste. 

Metvin-Hoiiis Company, San Jose, California The col- 
lection of samples have not in the least fallen away from the 
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high standard indicated in previous work sent us. The com- 
position is uniformly good and consistent. The latter quality 
is a condition not always attained by job printers. We show 
the front page of a program, simple in design, but very satis- 
factory. (No. 7.) 

Wuu.1Am C. Jones, Winnipeg, Manitoba— Two or three 
text letters of varying design should not be used together. If 
your facilities will not permit the use of a series, put the main 
line in text and the rest in some plain type, thus getting good 
contrast. The design is attractive, but fewer type-faces would 


improve the job. The type used in setting the titles on the 
second page is too large. The name is of equal importance, 
and the disproportion between them should not be so great. 

Jos Composition INsertT Paces.— The insert pages accom- 
panying this department are worked on the “Cameo Plate” 
paper furnished by the J. W. Butler Paper Company. This 
paper is of a soft texture and is designed for printing half- 
tones and other work which has been perforce done on the 
highly finished and enameled stocks and in which the high 
gloss has been found objectionable by some. The paper 
requires a comparatively heavy ink and a liberal amount of it 
carried on the rollers for the best effects. 

Woops Printery, Logansport, Indiana— The position of 
the matter above the ornament is not in accordance with good 
arrangement. The page lacks balance on account of its posi- 
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tion near the top. Being the larger part, it should be nearer 
the center than the smaller lines underneath. The resetting 
illustrates the criticism. (Nos. 8 and 9.) 

How Press, Ruston, Louisiana Insufficient contrast is 
the main fault of the blotter. It should have been set smaller, 
with more white space between the statements. Put the firm 
name on top in a panel same as at bottom and set the matter 
in center a size smaller, thus surrounding it with white and 
giving more distinction to each part. 

THE Opinion PusLisH1nGc Company, Bradford, Vermont. 
The heading of the I. O. O. F. circular is unnecessarily elab- 
orated. Simple display lines, not too large, without the orna- 
mental panel would have been entirely sufficient as well as 
appropriate. The bill-head is attractive and the folders are set 
in a proper style for the usages designed. 

ARTHUR GLEDHILL, Colorado Springs, Colorado—We have 
rarely seen a paper that has so much good type display in the 
department headings and other decorative features that usually 
come within the province of the artist. Much ingenuity has 
been shown and the results fully justify the thought and atten- 
tion that must have been spent on them. 

FRANK GrNncrIcH, New Kamilche, Washington.— When 
printing on ruled headings, the date line should be printed the 
width of the ruling above the top line. The dotted rule should 
line better with the type in the date lines. These are’ small 
details, but it is best to have such things right. The card is 
well-arranged for one having so much matter. 

PEERLESS PRINTING Company, Allegheny, Pennsylvania.— 
The letter-head panel design is interesting, but the flower-pots 
on either side are not appropriate for a commercial heading, 
and unnecessary for the artistic perfection of the job. The 


my, 
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border color is rather heavy, and a more agreeable combina- 
tion would be a light tint of the color used for the rest of the 
job. 

Tue KeEttettE Press, Northboro’, Massachusetts— On a 
bill-head some distinction should be made between the display 
part and the business part of the form. Putting the business 
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part in italics is one way. In the specimen shown the words 
“sold to” are too large and the entire job could be improved 
by a little judicious re-spacing. (Nos. Io and 11.) 

D. D. Turner, Penn Yan, New York.— The sketching out 
of a prospective piece of jobwork is a very good way some- 
times of avoiding some unnecessary and expensive experi- 
menting with type. The cover-design is a very good one, 
requiring, however, a judicious selection of colors to make it 
effective on account of the rather intricate arrangement. 

GeorcE E. Coon, South Orange, New Jersey.— The motto 
over the name should not be so widely spaced that the connec- 
tion between the words is not apparent, and the type in the 
side panels should be of the same series as the rest of the job, 
instead of an entirely dissimilar text letter. The panel-design 
is good, but the work would be improved by the criticism 
above. 

A. R. Lupom, Albion, Nebraska. The trouble with the 
outside panels is emptiness. Either increase the size of the 
type or add more matter. Brown and black is a rather somber 
combination. Persian orange would make a better contrast. 
The Beydler letter-head is ingenious in construction, but not 
an arrangement suited to the best requirements of commercial 
stationery. 

J. C. Bratr Company, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania.— The 
type selected for the word “ Alfarata” is certainly appropriate, 
but the arrangement up and down is not good, for the reason 
that type set vertically can not be read at a glance, a very nec- 
essary virtue of all advertising literature. Better to have made 
the page read the long way and so permit the main line to 
appear in the normal manner. 

F. E. Inscuo, Westfield, Pennsylvania.— The title-page of 
the Flower program falls somewhat below the standard that 
should be required in the introductory page of a book. It is 
very badly displayed and looks more like a very ordinary ad. 
page. We make this criticism because it is an error in arrange- 
ment more than of type selection — of lack of appreciation of 
the proper requirements for a title-page. We think, however, 
that the list of officers and the matter at the bottom does not 
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belong there and should have been on some other page. A 
title-page should be as short and simple as possible, and all 
matter not absolutely necessary should be placed somewhere 
else, both in the interest of correct typography and of the 
proper fitness of things. 

WittiaAm Gater, Long Beach, California—The Church 
Directory is not exactly right in the matter of type selection 
and layout, but probably the limitations of your outfit imposed 
conditions that could not be avoided. The ads. are set in a 
heavy, crowded style not consistent with a book of that kind, 
but better display could have been obtained if the spaces had 
been two—side by side, top and bottom—jinstead of as 
printed. 

Witt1am G. O. Tuompson, Thorold, Ontario.— The blot- 
ters and the commercial work, with the exception of a few 
errors in spacing, are well displayed. The “Convention” 
folder is also properly arranged, but the “ Annual Statement” 
display is unnecessarily large and sometimes misplaced. Small 
caps. are large enough for the words “receipts” and “expen- 
ditures,” and on the front page the full title should be equally 
displayed. 

GeorceE H. Harris, Boise, Idaho.— The letter-head is well 
arranged and a large amount of matter disposed of effectively. 
The double rule under the main line should be one-point and, 
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if the customer would permit, the manager’s name and the 
matter in the small panel transposed. The name is lost in the 
space as shown. The card is in a rather haphazard style of 
composition and we show a more natural way of setting it. 
(Nos. 12 and 13.) 

H. R. Woop, Ashley, Ohio.— The statement is entirely 
original, but the type carries such a heavy burden in the way 
of heavy and excessive rulework that we are afraid the com- 
positor lost sight of the original purpose of the statement 
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form. It is one of the last things with which any liberties in 
the way of eccentric arrangement should be taken, common 
sense demanding that the simplest and plainest type and lay- 
out always be used. ; 

Wuut1am H. S. Waac, Dresden, Ontario— Errors in spac- 
ing and neglect of other little details which help to make per- 
fect printing are evident in the samples shown. There is no 
reason or necessity for the printing on the Hazlett statement 
crowding the ruling the way it does. The Voters’ List cover- 
page is in the plain style usual and proper for such work, 
except the fancy border, for which a plain rule should be 
substituted. We notice an error in spelling in the extract. 

Tue Rosinson Printing Company, Winchester, Tennes- 
see.— The commercial headings are all in the usual neat style 
that is best for such work, except the occasional use of a 
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curved line. We are inclined to think that the Bulletin title- 
page would be more distinct and readable if the ornamentation, 
to some extent, had been left off, and the rule also, allowing 
more room for better display. This same error is evident in 
the News-Journal folder. (Nos. 14 and 15.) 

JAMES SHACKLETON, Milburn, New Jersey.— Rearrange- 
ment and some elimination would help and improve the leaflet. 
Set it three picas wider and reset the book title in very much 
larger type. That is the feature of the job. Change the heavy 
newspaper dashes into four-em single rule. Leave off the 
double rule at the bottom and omit the ornaments and other 
characters used as such. Study of good examples of printing 
similar to the class of work you wish to produce will be 
helpful. 

J. G. Rice, Philadelphia— It is not the use of word orna- 
ments so much as their abuse that we condemn. You are cor- 
rect in your contention that they have their artistic use in 
occasional jobwork, but so often are they put in the wrong 
place or on the wrong job that we are inclined to believe they 
might be classed with the things that “never will be missed.” 
The samples are set in the usual proper style for such work. 
In the Guild invitation the list of patronesses could have been 
in smaller type for the sake of contrast. 


W. E. Bayer, Berne, Indiana— For printing on a ruled 
heading care should be taken that the matter does not print 
over the ruling. It could have easily been avoided in the pres- 
ent case. The two names on the left should be moved to the 


right and the panel moved up in their place. The word “ The” 
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centered over the main line and the second line reduced one 
size would also produce a better effect. The words “ publish- 
ers of” and “Light and Hope” should not be separated, as 
shown, and the latter should be quoted in order to show that 
a title is meant. 

C. Exttincton, Chehalis, Washington— There is too much 
space between the words of the main line of the letter-head. 
Better have set the matter a pica narrower, putting the unnec- 
essary space that now shows between the words at either end 
next to the panel rules. This would equalize the space all 
round the matter inside the panel. Would suggest that on 
the envelope the upper ornament be left off and the lines 
below it raised to within two picas from the top of the panel, 
and the lower ornament centered in the space left. 

Wit G. Ross, Attica, Indiana—With some job fonts are 
included ornamental variations of some of the capitals. These 
should only be used as initial or final letters, because they are 
not plain enough. A border on a card should not be too 
heavy. It will give a funeral appearance not generally 
intended, especially if printed in black. As a rule, text letters 
should not be used on commercial stationery in series, because 
not very readable in the smaller sizes. Use text for the main 
line and set the rest in some plain lining letter or old style. 

RusseL TuHompson, Boulder, Colorado—A_ thorough 
appreciation of the possibilities in the way of type arrangement 
and display is shown by the half-sheet announcement cards. 
Distinction is given to all of them by original and varied treat- 
ment. Quotation marks do not always look well at the end of 
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large display lines. It might be well to leave them off some- 
times for appearance sake,’ if the meaning of the line is plain 
without them. We show a quarter-sheet card that is only one 
of several attractive designs. (No. 16.) 

LAWRENCE WIETLISPACH, Streator, Ill—A booklet looks 
best in one color or in a uniform color scheme throughout. 
Printing the first page in blue and the rest in brown cheapens 
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the appearance of the job very much. The envelope is very 
much overdone, both in color and composition, quite unneces- 
sary for what needs be a very simple bit of printing. Better 
contrast could be obtained on the Good Will cover by some 
change in type sizes and arrangement. The border is rather 
heavy for the type it surrounds, and a plain rule border would 
be sufficient. 

Victor L. Wutrtrorp, Morrisville, New Jersey.— Both 
designs are attractive, and a choice between them would be 
simply a matter of taste. The cross design is the most appro- 
priate, but the single-face rules should be taken out and the 
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Printer School is now organized, and it is anticipated that it 
will be found helpful by printers who are desirous of advanc- 
ing themselves in the knowledge of decorative printing in all 
lines, within the scope of the school. It is proposed from time 
to time to show the work of the students in these columns, 
beginning with the simpler styles of composition and advanc- 
ing in progressive stages to the more elaborate forms of dis- 
playwork. Booklets, giving full explanation and terms, are 
now ready and will be forwarded promptly on request. 

H. C. Hutt, Coshocton, Ohio—We would suggest two 
changes in the Broome letter-head. Take out a pica above the 
panel and put it underneath, above the date line, and change 
the latter to an italic letter, caps. and lower-case. Otherwise 
it looks very well. Fewer type-faces on the Sorosis booklet 
would improve it; especially is the use of two different text- 
faces undesirable. If the resources of the office would permit, 
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cross enlarged a trifle in order that it will not crowd the type. 
It is a common error to fix up the rule design first, finding 
out afterward that it is too small for the best type arrange- 
ment. For churchwork simple designs are in the best taste, 
and elaborate rule design should be avoided. We reproduce 
your cross cover and a resetting, illustrating the stricture just 
(Nos. 17 and 18.) 

F. P. Carpenter, Columbus, Ohio.—A cover or title page 
of the printed report of a society should be set plainly and 
neatly, and your No. 20 is about the way such a title should be 
No. 19 is very much overwrought in design and 
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ornament and was very properly rejected. The border, irrev- 
erently called the “sausage” border sometimes, should never 
be used except on an ad., and is especially out of place on a 
title or cover page. We reproduce the two in order that our 
readers will understand this criticism. The Ecological cover is 
A very plain design should have 
(Nos. 19 and 20.) 


faulty for the same reason. 
been used for a book with such a subject. 

THE INLAND PrINTER TECHNICAL ScHooL.— The depart- 
ment of instruction in ad. and job composition of the Inland 
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use one face for all the body matter, including the list of 
names, and another for the display and headings. The title 
is Overornamented, and we show a resetting more in keeping 
with the rest of the job. (Nos. 21 and 22.) 

Percy T. Pearce, San Antonio, Texas.— The National 
Bank booklet is very well composed throughout. Of course, 
little variants from the best taste might be noted here and 
there, but this is true of any bit of printing, especially when as 
complex as the one under consideration. The ads. are attrac- 
tive and the title-page, with the single exception of the two 
ornaments above and below the officers’ names, for which a 
two-em rule should have been used, is very pleasing. The 
flower-pot on the cover is unnecessary and irrelevant for a job 
of this kind, and the cover-stock should have been white, 
instead of mottled, because the printing for a bank must 
always be neat and dignified. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota— The envelope cor- 
ner-card is a harmonious companion design for the letter-head. 
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The ornament indicated is not an emblem of mourning. It is 
a garland or festoon of roses, and had its origin as an orna- 
mental design in this way: In the early days it was customary 
to decorate the houses with garlands on festival occasions, and 
when, later, stone was employed in place of wood for build- 
ing, many of the peculiarities of the wooden structure were 
copied, both construction and ornament, and the festoon among 
them. The natural garland hung on the wooden house was 
carved on the stone temple and became an architectural and 
mural ornament. 

Ap. Composition.— The problem presented in the composi- 
tion of an ad. is widely different from ordinary jobwork. In 
the latter the compositor is bound more or less by conventional 
usage, but in the treatment of an ad. he is released from all 
the observance of all general 
Distinction and individ- 
as they very often 


restriction, except, of course, 
rules that underlie good typography. 
uality are two desirable elements in ads., 
come into competition one with another, and such treatment of 
each will benefit all. A number of ads. on a page may either 
be a confused jumble of type-faces or a series of distinctive 
designs, each one possessing the individuality that will demand 
recognition in its turn. Occasionally the more or less intelli- 
gent instructions of the advertiser or the wording of the ad. 
proves a handicap to the best work of the compositor, but very 
often he can assemble a tasteful ad. in spite of such conditions. 
Tt is generally the advertiser's desire to have his ad. dominate 
on a page and will often furnish striking designs and cuts for 
that purpose, but it is not desirable in justice to the rest. Let 
each be made distinctive and each will receive attention. Good 
taste, ingenuity, judgment and common sense are all necessary 
factors in this kind of work. The compositor is an inter- 
preter, and upon his proper interpretation depends the value of 
the ad. The treatment may be as varied as the skill and 
inventiveness of the compositor or the material in the office 
will permit, but the ad. should be judged alone by the way it 
has set forth the salient features of the advertiser’s message. 
It is not possible in one article to attempt to describe or ana- 
lyze the many styles of ads. appropriate for different adver- 
and we will only mention one here. It is 
that style of rapid-fire ad. composition usually found in pro- 
grams, score cards, etc., the chief object of which is to fill the 
space with display type, giving little or no attention to any 
possible chance of feature which the ad. might possess. It 
should be called the conglomerate style of composition. We 
show three samples of this kind (see insert), shown on left, 
set as near the style of printed copy as our type would permit, 
and the same ads. reset on the right in order to show that it 
was quite possible to have given them more distinction with 
the same type and in not any more time. There is no contrast 
in No. 1, and an attempt has been made in No. 2 to correct 
the error. In No. 3 the words “smoke El Sado” are the fea- 
ture of the ad. The rest should be very subordinate. There is 
no reason why the maker’s name should be so large, because 
the public do not go to the maker for their cigars. No. 4 
shows the ad. revised. No. 6 illustrates the value of contrast 
and a method of attaining it by using a light-face type in con- 
junction with one or two lines of black face. These strictures 
may seem trivial, especially applied to this class of advertising, 
usually considered of doubtful value as a method of publicity, 
but that is no reason why they should not be set in the very 
best and attractive style possible, and by so doing the compos- 
itor will develop his judgment and taste. These examples 
were composed in The Inland Printer Technical School, where 
a large collection of contrasting forms in all departments of 
advertising is classified and kept on file. 


tisers or mediums, 





Epitor1AL Notice (in magazine of the near future.).— 
Owing to the press of advertising matter, the literary features 
have been omitted for this month— Smart Set. 


‘ical lists. 
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PROOFROOM 


NOTES AND QUERIES 





BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anv Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

_ Bicetow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLisH Compounp Worps anp Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. <A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and le So theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CompounDING oF EnGLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. W hen and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGrRaPHIC StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A _ standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition, 18mo, cloth, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VeERBALISTt.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. 4% by 6%, cloth, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WeBSTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

CorRECT ComPosIrIon. — By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on.“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Puncruation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GraMMAR WitTHOoOuT A MasterR.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated bv Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 4344 by 6%, 
cloth, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art or Writinc EncGiisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are i nored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array o rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Onto.”—A. G. F., Chicago, asks: “Can the word 
be used correctly?” Answer There is no such word in a 
dictionary, and many persons insist that it is not a good word. 
Demand for its use does not seem to be imperative, but per- 
fect analogy may be found in its support, in the word “ into.” 
No one ever thinks of questioning the correctness of “ into,” 
and from that point of view at least “onto” seems to be cor- 


‘onto’ 





rect. It is a far better word than the unified forms “ anyone” 
and “someone,” which some people insist upon using. 
“ Tasty.”— B. M. C., Chicago, makes this request: “ Will 


you please say something as to the propriety of using the word 
‘tasty ’?” Answer—Webster and Worcester define the word, 
just as they do all the others which they record as good Eng- 
lish words, without even saying that it is colloquial. In the 
Century Dictionary it is said to be colloquial in all uses, which 
means merely that it is not a literary word, or that it is used 
in speech, but not much in literature. In the Standard it is 
called illiterate. The reason for considering the use of the 
word an impropriety is not apparent. Nothing in etymology 
forbids or stigmatizes it, and many words exactly analogous 
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escape objection. It is more in keeping with the best usage to 
say that results of good taste are tasteful than that they are 
tasty; but that is not so because of any other good reason than 
mere conventionality. Any one who chooses to do so may use 
the word “tasty” without hesitation, and without fear that any 
other person, except now and then one of the comparatively 
few precisianists who do not know better, will notice anything 
wrong in his language. 

“MicHt” or “May” ?—A Subscriber, Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes: “ Here are two passages that suggest a question: ‘ The 
person who to-day might seem to be a strong candidate might 
in a week or a month be regarded as improbable of election. 
As an illustration of this one name may be mentioned.’ ‘ Take 
care; you might fall.’ Would you please tell me which word 
is the proper one to use in expressing future events — might or 
may?” Answer.—It is right sometimes to use one of these 
words, and sometimes the other, with reference to the future, 
although the dictionaries and the grammar text-books say that 
“may” is in the present and “might” is in the imperfect 
tense, and do not mention the future. The Century Diction- 
ary says that the imperfect tense designates incomplete or 
continuous action, or action or condition conceived as in proc- 
ess when something else takes place. This is the case in the 
contingency named in the first quotation, the possible future 
occurrence being conceived as in process at the time thought 
of, just as well when that time is still to come as at any other 
time. In the second sentence of this quotation the reference is 
evidently to the time of speaking, and the thought is not of 
a contingency or possibility, but of something permissible, 
therefore something that may (not might) be done. “ You 
might fall” is correct. 


Some CriticisM.— The writer of the following letter may 
not have.intended it for publication, but did not say so, so here 
it is: 

“T notice a disposition on your part to resent any suggestion 
that THe INLAND Printer is not faultlessly grammatical and 
perfect typographically. From any standpoint, this is a poor 
stand to take, for it prevents the attainment of that perfection 
which THe INLAND covets and ought to possess more and 
more. When work is done with a degree of precision away 
above the average, the inclination in our day and generation is 
to rest there and assume that this exceptional attainment is 
perfection. Of course, it is not perfection in most cases, and 
improvement will result when the fact is realized. 

“Tue INLAND PRINTER has errors of every kind in each 
issue. I have marveled that many so easily elude the watchful- 
ness of the readers. Just to indicate how they do get away, I 
inclose herewith a somewhat extended list of lapses collected 
by going through the pages of the July number in a general 
way. Some of them may be considered technical, but I think 
that a man aiming for perfection will concede that it would be 
an improvement if such things should be conspicuous by 
absence hereafter. Personally I should like to see THE 
INLAND better read —as it claims to stand and does stand in 
the van of typographical journals. A whole month is given 
to the making of each number, and there is no reason why it 
should not come forth as free from bad lapses as the average 
monthly magazine. Requesting your codperation in the direc- 
tion of better English and fewer typographical errors through- 
out THE INLAND PRINTER, believe me to be very respectfully 
yours.” 

Answer. 





This correspondent seems to have an impression 


that the editor of this department has something to do with 
the proofreading, if not with the editing, of the whole maga- 
zine. If he and others think that, it may be well to state that 
he has no connection with anything but his own small part of 
it. Even his repetition of strong censure of what he considers 
one of the worst errors in spelling that could be persisted in 
has not brought about its correction. He has never been and 


is not conscious of any such disposition as the one said to have 
been noticed. Of course THE INLAND PRINTER has errors, but 
it also does (please consider this a most positive assertion) 
“come forth as free from bad lapses as the average monthly 
magazine” — nay, much freer than the average. Our corre- 
spondent quotes some _ sentences containing words that he 
would change. We have not space for reproduction of all these 
sentences, but one is this, from the department editor’s own 
article: “It was this same dictionary that was said to have 
been brought,” etc. He would have this altered to “It is said 
that this same dictionary was brought.” But the obstinate dis- 
position must here assert itself. The alteration would be a 
change of sense, and result in saying something not intended, 
and not true. One of the “errors” noted is a mention of nar- 
row matter, where it is said that narrow measure is meant: 
but the editor is still ignorant enough to think that he meant 
what he wrote, and that one of the nouns is as good as the 
other. Another of the notes is this howl about something 
which the correspondent calls “ English on stilts”: “ ‘and it 
almost never can be really necessary in such cases,’ should be 
‘and it is seldom necessary in such cases.’ One of the surest 
signs that a writer is not well acquainted with his mother 
tongue is this habit of stringing words needlessly together to 
express a most commonplace thought. Of what use are such 
extra long stilts in such a case? What good is possibly accom- 
plished by such verbosity? Does anything result therefrom 
except the filling of space? Style is to be commended in writ- 
ing English; but was ever a style praiseworthy or copied 
because it possessed such features as the one here presented — 
features that are repeated month after month in the same 
department? ‘Shoot the adjectives’ and the long-drawn-out 
auxiliaries!” At least one of the expressions censured is 
quoted from a letter to the editor of a department. Would the 
correspondent demand that the editors instruct everybody in 
English composition? We thank him sincerely for his interest 
and his suggestions, but can not promise that the “ perfection ” 
indicated in his letter will ever be attained. 





COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 


FIFTH PAPER. 


will consider first one of animal origin, “ carmine lake.” 

The coloring principle in carmine is cochineal. This 
consists of the dried bodies of the female cochineal insect, or 
cochineal plant louse (coccus cacti). These insects live upon 
a certain species of cactus, large plantations of which are culti- 
vated for the purpose of raising these little animals. By sys- 
tematic breeding, two generations of the female are produced 
and used yearly. The winged, gnat-like males live only about 
two months. The insects of the second breeding are less valu- 
able than the first; they are called “granilla.” Some of these 
are kept alive to put out upon the plants the next year. After 
collection, the insects are killed by boiling water or hot steam 
and dried in the sun or in ovens. The latter method gives the 
better, silver-gray cochineal; a natural white dust clings to 
this, which is lost by drying in the sun. The former process 
gives the black cochineal. - The cochineal insects are raised in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Spain, Algiers, Teneriffe and 
Malta. 

The marketable article shows the shriveled oval bodies, con- 
cave above, convex beneath, marked by parallel cross-sections. 
These can easily be rubbed into a dark-red powder. If thrown 
into water, they expand into oval, roundish bodies, about two 
millimeters in length, in which the animal structure can be 
plainly seen; the coloring matter contained in them in the form 
of little balls is given off and colors the water a beautiful red. 


A MONG the extraordinarily large number of red lakes, we 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien, for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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matter, according to late 


coloring 
investigations, amounts to ten per cent of 
the substance of the insect; older analyses, 
which give it at fifty per cent, are probably 
knowledge of its 
It is sup- 


This 


unreliable. | Accurate 
chemical composition is lacking. 
posed to be an acid, because it combines 
with bases to form salts. It would lead us 
too far from our subject to consider here 
the various preparations of cochineal. One 
only shall be mentioned, the ammoniacal 
cochineal, which is the finest and best. It 
is in sheet form or in a paste, and is 
obtained by treating the insect bodies with 
ammonia, filtering, evaporating, etc. The 
purified cochineal found upon the market 
as genuine carmine is used in painting as 
an oil or water-color, for coloring confec- 
tionery, printing textile materials and in the 
manufacture of red ink. 

Cochineal has _ been from very 
ancient times for coloring purposes. Be- 
fore its nature was accurately known, and 
before it was systematically produced by 
the breeding of the plant lice, it was sup- 
posed to be the seeds of the plant. In 1630 
Drebbel and Glauber began to study this 
interesting dyestuff; but as before said, no 
one has yet succeeded in making an accu- 
rate analysis of it. 

Carmine was formerly used directly as 
a color in the graphic arts; but, since it is 
soluble in water, it seems by its nature little 
adapted to lithography; for book-printing 
it certainly gives a splendid, rich and pure 
red, which can be obtained in no other 
This carmine was prepared by letting 
the red cochineal solution clear and sepa- 
rate from the sediment; then, to extract 
the pure dyestuff from this aqueous solu- 
tion, alum and other salts were added, and 
after letting it stand some time the precipi- 
tated dyestuff could be collected. But at 
the present time we scarcely think of em- 
ploying this product. The carmine of to- 
day is prepared after the fashion of the 
coal-tar lakes, by mixing the aqueous alka- 
line decoctions of cochineal with alum or 
aluminum hydrate, and causing precipita- 
tion through the agency of potassium carbonate. In this way 
bright red lakes are obtained, while an admixture of tin salt 
(stannous chlorid) gives a purple tone to the color. Pure 
carmine lakes have very little covering power, but are most 
beautiful glazing colors. They are varnishproof and last well 
in the light, although not absolutely fast. The quality of solu- 
bility in water remains to a certain degree with some kinds 
even of the lakes, so that they must be used with care in lithog- 
raphy on account of their tendency to “run.” In general, the 
genuine carmine lakes are supplanted by the coal-tar lakes, the 
more so since the latter are considerably cheaper. Under the 
name “printing lakes” were formerly understood the scarlet 
shades obtained by adding cinnabar to carmine lakes. By the 
addition of lampblack to carmine lake, we can produce brown 
lake. 

Among the other rec dyes of animal origin, kermes (kermes 
grains, kermes berries) and lac-dye are of interest. The for- 
mer is also the dried body of a species of plant louse native to 
southern France, Spain and Africa, and was formerly sup- 
posed to be of vegetable origin. The latter is the resin of 
pinelike trees of the East Indies, dried in with little animal 





used 





way. 





Photo by G. H. Meek, Fostoria, Ohio. 





QUIETUDE, 


bodies. The young plant lice feed on the exuding milky sap 
of these trees and are finally imbedded in the substance, which 
flows in great quantities. The material comes upon the mar- 
ket as “stick lac,’ with the dark-red lumps of resin still 
adhering to the branches, or as “ grain-lac,’ when the resin 
has been knocked off and broken up. The dyestuff contained 
in the animal bodies is extracted with water; the special 
methods of preparation do not interest us, since these colors, 
which are chemically similar to cochineal, are inferior to it in 
beauty, and are of no consequence for graphic purposes. 

Very important lakes are furnished by the vegetable king- 
dom, and among these madder is first to be mentioned. The 
genuine madder is the dried and pulverized root of the mad- 
der plant, which was formerly cultivated in great abundance 
in Smyrna and Cyprus, also in Holland, Alsatia, at Avignon 
in France, and in Silesia. Its present cultivation is confined 
to a small area. The Turkish or Levantine madder, called 
lizari or alizari, is the best variety; the French comes next to 
it. The root of this plant contains various dyestuffs, which 
are developed by fermentation, so that its value increases with 
age. According to the other ingredients used in the coloring 
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process, shades from black to violet, and from red to the palest 
pink, can be produced. The most important dyestuffs which 
are extracted from madder are alizarine and purpurine, which 
are separated from an aqueous solution of fresh roots. These 
two dyestuffs, treated in the same way with the same ingredi- 
ents — mordants, so-called — give differently colored lakes, 
and are therefore used separately in dyeing. A powerful dye, 
five or six times stronger than the ordinary product of the 
aqueous extraction, bears the name “ garancine.” Madder was 
known to the ancients, and principally used in coloring textile 





A NATIVE SON OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 
The four-year-old son of Mr. Nolan Davis, manager printing and binding,» 
department Democrat Publishing Company, Fresno, California. 


materials. Dioscorides and Pliny describe the use of this 
plant, and in the capitularies of Charlemagne it is recom- 
mended for cultivation under the name “ Marentia.” About 
1760 the cultivation of madder was introduced into a large 
area around Avignon, in France, and given special aid by the 
government; it is said that the adoption of red trousers for 
the French soldiers was one of the later results of this. 

In the investigation of the madder dyestuff it was found by 
Liebermann and Grabe that if alizari is treated, at a high tem- 
perature, with zinc dust, or zinc powder, anthracene is 


obtained; and in 1868 these investigators made the highly 
important discovery of the way in which, vice versa, alizarin 
can be obtained from anthracene. This discovery was of the 
greater significance to the chemistry of color, since it was the 
first time that any natural vegetable dyestuff had been pro- 
duced by artificial, synthetic methods. With it began a new 
epoch, which was, to be sure, inaugurated by the almost entire 
destruction of the flourishing industry of madder cultivation. 
Anthracene is obtained from anthracite coal, and is one con- 
stituent of coal tar, a by-product of the distillation of anthra- 
cite coal in the manufacture of illuminating gas. Since coal 
tar, which has been already mentioned as a troublesome waste 
product, has become of so much importance for the manufac- 
ture of colors, it has also been collected from the blast furnaces 
of iron-works. This use for its waste products has become an 
exceedingly important factor in the illuminating-gas industry 
and a material aid in its competition with the electric light. 
On the other hand, the cheap manufacture of madder lakes, 
artificially, is rendered possible by the fact that the raw mate- 
rial is a waste product. If illumination by gas should be 
superseded by the electric light, or the time come when the 
earth’s supply of anthracite coal is exhausted, it is not impos- 
sible that the culture of madder could resume its old propor- 
tions, unless in the meantime human ingenuity should succeed 
in producing in some other way and from other materials 
colors of equal beauty and utility. The natural and the arti- 
ficial alizarin are chemically identical, and the conspicuous 
value of the lakes produced from them lies in the fact that 
these are extraordinarily fast to air, light and varnish. Simi- 
larly, as the coloring principle of the natural madder is not 
one single one, but gives a mixture of shades, so also the 
artificial alizarin is produced as alizarin red, orange, garnet, 
brown and blue. Alizarin comes upon the market in the form 
of a watery yellow paste, and the greater part of it is used in 
the dyehouses for textile materials in the dyeing of Turkey 
red. A small part is worked into lakes for painting and for 
graphic purposes. The production of these lakes, in which, 
by means of the addition of “turkey red oil,” the color is 
brought out of the alizarin by boiling and precipitated by the 
use of soda or aluminum hydrate as a base, is quite compli- 
cated, since very small quantities of foreign salts, which may 
be present as trifling impurities in the raw material, may affect 
the shade of the color. 

So it is that through very small additions of tin or iron 
salts, acetate of lime, phosphate of soda, or other ingredients, 
the various shades of madder lake are produced. The grada- 
tions of color are determined by the choice of different vari- 
eties of alizarin and the quantitative relation of the dyestuff to 
the base, as well as by the manner of precipitation. It may be 
seen from this that to produce precisely the same shade at 
different times requires painfully exact and careful labor with 
absolutely similar raw material. 

For the graphic arts the red madder lakes (laque de Gar- 
ance, madder lake), which unite with excellent printing capac- 
ity and insolubility in water the already mentioned fast 
qualities, are of most conspicuous value. They have almost 
entirely superseded the carmine lakes, and, next to cinnabar, 
are the most important red colors. The price of pure madder 
lakes is considerably highér, but their richness compensates for 
this. The purity of a madder lake is not easily determined 
without chemical analysis. 


(To be continued.) 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN always had supreme confidence in the 
common people. He credited them with common sense, for it 
is not extraordinary, or erratic, or Napoleonic, or wizard sense 
that wins in business. It is steady, persistent, energetic appli- 
cation of common-sense methods which raise one in the world 
of trade.— Printers’ Ink. 






































No. 3 No. 4 
Vignetted Wash Drawings by W. W. Colby, Chicago, Ill. Copyrighted, 1903, by The Inland Printer Co. 
Showing incorrect and correct make-ready. 
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Vignetted Wash Drawings by W. W. Colby, Chicago, Ill. Copyrighted, 190%, by The Inland Printer Co. 
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PRESSROOM 


QUERIES and ANSWERS 





BY WM. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be malled direct to the office of The Inland Printer, Chicago. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintiInG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

A Concise. MANUAL oF PLaTtEN Presswork.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50 
$1.50. 

_THe Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘“ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THe THeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away a3 knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ PracticaL Guipe To Emposstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutticotor CuHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

PressworK INsert.— The insert which appears in this 
department is designed to exemplify a portion of the classwork 
of The Inland Printer Technical School and the results 
obtainable on the special mat stock of which the “Cameo 
Plate” furnished by the J. W. Butler Paper Company is an 
example. These papers require a specially strong short ink, 
with a carefully prepared hard make-ready. Cut No. 1 shows 
a defective underlay and Nos. 3 and 5 defective overlays. Nos. 
2, 4 and 6 show the cuts with more acceptable treatment. 
The explanatory booklet of the school will be furnished on 
request. 

RELATIVE TO AN OLp Press.—We are indebted to Mr. Will 
S. Menamin, of Chicago, Illinois, for the following informa- 
tion relative to inquiry of Mr. George W. Martin, secretary of 
the Kansas Historical Society, Topeka, Kansas, published in 
the July issue of this journal: “ Dear Sir,— Referring to 
article in July Printer, I would say that Messrs. R. Hoe & 
Co. manufactured a hand press the bed of which lifted to 
make impression, and it was generally known as the ‘ Foster’ 
hand press. These presses have been sold as secondhand 
machines by Chicago typefoundries up to 1893 or 1894, or per- 
haps later. The Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. no doubt can give you 
a picture of such a press.” 

A New Extension Gavce will shortly be placed on the 
market, writes C. S. A., of Ottumwa, Iowa; the inventor is 
Mr. Martin C. Arthur. The correspondent says: “ With the 
old pin, if you had a sheet bigger than the width of your platen, 
you would make the form all ready and then use your exten- 
sion gauge pins. Perhaps you might get them into position so 
they would register; but should you not, and have to fix them 
so that they would, you would have to take out your exten- 
sion tongue and ‘ monkey’ away with it a while, and even then 
you might not get it right. From what I have seen of the new 
extension gauge, you can set it just wherever you want, and 
set it so that the register will be absclute. The new gauge is 
almost on the same plan as the cylinder-press guides, except 
that instead of having the milled screw in the end, it has a 
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small one on top, and does not get in the way of the form; a 
turn of the screw will lower or raise the extension pin either 
way.” Answer— We shall be pleased to examine this new 
extension gauge when ready for the market. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WorkKING Coors For Best RESULT.— 
B. & R., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, say: “ We have a fine color 
job to lithograph —a tropical scene, with green parrots. We 
have two blues, two reds and a yellow. Now, to obtain best 
results as to green, how would you advise to run colors, 
namely, yellow, red and green, or light blue, yellow, red and 
green? What, in your estimation, is best. Answer in Press- 
room Department.” Answer— Much would depend upon the 
way the drawing of the subject is laid out and the colors dis- 
posed of on the several stones. Superposition of colors from 
general schemes is at times essential, because of some special 
individuality in the drawing and the whim of the artist in the 
truing of the intermediaries. If a green is to be produced 
independent of a combination of yellow and blue, by two 
printings, as is usual, then the color scheme might be changed 
to light blue, yellow, reds and green. Personally, we prefer a 
disposition of the colors in this consecutive order for a pleas- 
ing and natural tropical picture, provided the color values 
are properly distributed on the several stones, namely, yellow. 
light blue, light red, red and blue. Of course, the manipulation 
of the hues and related colors have much to do with the artistic 
finish of the subject. 


Asks A Couple oF Questions.—L. W. P., of Atlanta, 
Georgia, asks the following questions: (1) Is it advisable to 
run envelopes open on ordinary typework? I find a great 
many do so here. While it saves time in make-ready, it loses 
on the whole. (2) I often want to make inks more glossy and 
have used copal varnish and magnesia with fair results. Will 
you kindly give me some information on the subject? Answer. 
(1) It is not a good plan to print on envelopes from type 
forms —electros are more durable and should be used when 
time and price will permit. Fairly soft tympans should always 
be employed when printing on envelopes — one of the patent 
blankets is an excellent article for such purposes, as it does 
not crush the face of type when placed in the tympaning, rub- 
ber face up. (2) Gloss varnish, for use in inks, may be pur- 
chased from any reputable ink concern; it comes about as 
cheap in price as good copal varnish, and is better for the pur- 
pose intended. If copal varnish is to be mixed with ink, it 
will produce a better luster if the magnesia is omitted — mag- 
nesia helps to deaden the gloss. A few drops of old boiled 
linseed oil or refined coach varnish may advantageously be 
used with the copal varnish when ready to go on with the 
presswork. The press must not be allowed to stand idle, 
because the ink will speedily dry up on the rollers if it does. 


Maxine A Nice Drap TINT For A LETTER-HEAD.— W. B., 
a pressman admirer, of Logansport, Indiana, has sent us two 
samples of a letter-head, showing a nice clean-looking tint as 
a background to the lettering. He writes as follows: “The 
sheet on which this is written, as well as the sheet enclosed, 
are specimens of work on which I would like to have your 
criticism. The tint was printed on a Miehle two-revolution 
press, and the type matter on a Chandler & Price jobber. I 
mixed the colors myself (or color, rather, as I used the same 
color of both forms). I used the primary colors, red, yellow 
and blue, to produce the result shown. Tell me what they 
lack, if anything. I have been reading your column for over 
ten years, and it is still the first thing I turn to when I get 
my INLAND Printer. I find the journal a valuable help in the 
pressroom.” Answer.— The presswork shown on the letter- 
heading is quite neat, and the combination coloring of tint and 
type matter harmonious and effective; but we do not approve 
of the typographical arrangement of the type lines, for instance 
the words “ Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lime, Cement, 
Coal, Flour, Feed, Etc.,” should have been brought closer 
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together in the two lines represented, so that these fit more in 
the center of the main panel of the tint. This criticism applies 
only to this case of bad arrangement. An easier way to make 
a similar tint to the one shown in your work may be to use 
white ink, a small piece of good black and a little lemon yel- 
low. We appreciate your kind compliment. 

Brack Ink Does Nor Stick on GLAzep PaAper.— H. Bros., 
of Stockport, England, have sent us a sample of a trade-mark 
cut printed on extra quality of high-glazed white paper which 
shows weakness in the ink. They write: ‘Could you please 
give in your useful column in THE INLAND PriNTER the 
reason of the ink not sticking properly on the glazed paper 
Also, what substance could we add to the ink tc 
make it stick? We have found copal or oak varnish the best 
up to now; but even that is not satisfactory.” Answer.— To 
begin, we believe the ink is too poor in quality and not suited 
for the kind of work before us. Then the impression might 
be a little stronger and the engraving made ready more uni- 
formly, all of which would help the better execution of the 
printing. Copal —a little—is good, and should help to make 
good ink stick fast on any kind of glazed paper. We suggest 
that you get a firm-bodied ink, short in “tack,” and add a few 
drops of copal or dammar varnish to it just before going on 
with the printing. If you will keep on hand a mixture of half 
clear dammar varnish and half of old boiled linseed oil and 
add a little of this to inks to be printed on coated or enameled 
stock, you will find the suggestion valuable. 


enclosed ? 


Wants To Know How To MAKE WHITE INK Print WHITE. 
G. A. C., of Ionia, Michigan, writes as follows regarding print- 
ing with white ink: “ Will you inform me through ‘ Pressroom 
Queries and Answers’ of THE INLAND PzINTER how to make 
white ink print, such as is used on cover-stock and tinted 
stationery, and what grade to use. I have — fine body white 
at $1.50 per pound, list, and have repeatedly tried to print with 
it on a C. & P. Gordon press, but have only succeeded in 
making the type matter look greasy. Took particular pains 
each time in cleaning press, and rollers were in good condi- 
tion.” Answer.— There should not be any difficulty in getting 
good white ink at the price stated. Write to any of the ink- 
makers advertising in this journal and in doing so ask for 
“cover-paper white.” In working with white cover-paper 
ink, it is advisable to carry as much color as the face of the 
form will permit and not fill up; but when running the printed 
sheets a second time (and this is essential to secure the best 
results), it is wise to run the color a trifle scant on the work 
the first time through the press, and, after that has properly 
set, carry the last printing as full of ink as the matter will 
stand and not spoil the lettering. To be successful with the 
second printing, the greatest care is necessary in feeding in the 
sheets of stock in order that accurate register may be secured, 
otherwise the presswork will be most disappointing in appear- 
ance. 

“New THINGS FoR THE Pressroom.” — This is the title of 
a neatly printed and interesting catalogue, issued by the Tym- 
palyn Company, 246 Summer street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is a suggestive little work which should be in the hands of 
every printer. The catalogue illustrates the uses of Tympalyn; 
the Malley patent iron block, a device which does away with 
other kinds of blocks and locking-up furniture; it is about 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness and filled with innu- 
merable holes for catches with which to adjust electros to accu- 
rate register. All kinds and sizes of plates may be fastened 
upon this iron block, as the catches can be placed at any angle, 
while the adjustment of the cam, which comes above the catch, 
is equal to the distance between the holes, so that a plate can 
be placed in any position on the block. The block is faced 
with parallel lines running both ways, equal to picas, to act as 
a guide for the adjustment of the plate — the distance between 





each line on the cam represents an adjustment equal to the 
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thickness of a thin cardboard. This block is especially adapted 
for tri-color, map printing, etc. for accurate register. A 
patent bearer gauge or type-high gauge, for testing printing 
height, is also illustrated; also a very handy tool, known as 
a vignetted-edge tool, which cuts away the extreme edges of 
electroplates without in the least injuring the engraved plates 
or making a pattern on the face of the plate where the tool is 
used. There is also shown prints of a patent make-ready 
knife; steel straight-edge; hammer, punches and file, for 
assisting in bringing down vignetted edges from the back of 
the plate, thereby making the edge so that the rollers will not 
touch it; a make-ready pencil containing a quality of lead 
suitable for marking out overlays. Last, but not least, is a 
cut representing a neat case, with Yale lock, which contains a 
kit of tools that should be owned by every pressman — cer- 
tainly by every foreman of a pressroom. 


A Larce Bouquet or LoveLy SPECIMENS OF PRESSWORK.— 
A. K., a young pressman of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
favored us with a large package of the most exquisitely printed 
examples of presswork and coloring it has been our good for- 
tune to examine for years past. The package contained between 
thirty-five and forty specimens, running in size from 3 by 6 
inches to 11 by 14, and printed in one, two, three and more 
colors —and such ravishing colors! Our artistic young friend 
writes as follows: “ Being an interested reader of your jour- 
nal, I send you by mail a few samples of presswork that I 
have done from time to time. I am young and modest, and 
have had, perhaps, little chance when starting at the begin- 
ning of my trade career to get a right hold at the ‘bottom’ 
of it, as it may be termed. I am pleased to say, however, that 
about a year and a half ago I took to THE INLAND PRINTER 
and read it carefully and studied up the illustrations —a thing 
which was rather puzzling at first, but gradually I became 
acquainted with it, and besides found it a very interesting study. 
I have had different journals on printing, but none of them 
contained the amount of knowledge that it gives and in such a 
way, too, as that everybody can understand what is written. 
I would like to have you criticize the samples I have sent to 
you; most of them have been run on Universal presses and 
printed with my own combinations of colors. Kindly express 
your opinion on my half-tones; whether they could have been 
brought out any better by more overlaying, especially the half- 
tone cut of the tree.” Answer.— Where every specimen bears 
the mark of care, taste and artistic finish, it is hard to single 
out any one as excelling the other, all things being considered. 
Your work bears a charm unusual to the productions of the 
general pressroom; besides, there is dash and boldness of 
effect, where this is permissible, in many of the specimens that 
we may look for in vain from somewhat older pressmen. 
Perhaps we might find isolated instances of defect in minor 
details, such as in portraiture illustration; but these defects 
may occur from poor plates as well as from anything else. 
A few of the art color pieces are so charmingly executed that 
we have decided to put them in appropriate frames. Referring 
to the print of the tree, in half-tone steel-plate blue-black, we 
unhesitatingly pronounce it a masterpiece, and candidly admit 
that we have never seen better presswork. Your treatment of 
this picture covers every requirement essential to the produc- 
tion of the highest art in half-tone printing. We shall always 
be pleased to hear from you, for we look upon you as one of 
the rising luminaries of high-class presswork. 


Dornc CATALOGUE WorK ON FLAtT-BED WEB-PERFECTING 
News Press.—H. J. H., of Rose Hill, New York, says: “I 
have been a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for some time, and 
have read in the columns of ‘Pressroom Queries’ lots of 
information which would be of great value to the cylinder and 
platen pressman. I am running a flat-bed web-perfecting 
newspaper press on catalogue work. I have a little trouble 
(which you will see in the catalogue I have mailed you) with 
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a little slur, which is caused from offset. I would like to know 
if there is a tympan which the ink will not stick to, or is there 
any preparation that can be put on the tympan to prevent this. 
I am using a hard packing with felt blanket on the outside, 
and over the felt blanket I use an oilcloth tympan. Can you 
recommend a packing and tympan that will improve this grade 
of work? We are using an 8!4-cents-a-pound news ink. Do 
you think a higher grade of ink would improve the work on 
this grade of paper?” Answer.—We regret to say that the 
printed sheet has not been received by the writer. In “ Press- 
work,” on pages 61, 63 and 66, we find the following: “ Suit- 
able tympans for printing rough cover and similar papers may 
be made either hard, medium or soft. Usually book or news 
paper is employed for building and make-ready. If a thick 
elastic blanket of ‘baby’ rubber is used over the make-ready, 
with a manila drawsheet over it, a quick and efficient result 
may be obtained. A slight indentation in the stock, after 
printing, may be apparent, but that should not be of serious 
consideration where solidity of color is an object.” “ Packing 
with Rubber and Paper.— For regular newspaper work, where 
the editions are not very large, tympans made up of a medium 
thick rubber blanket (preferably a patent blanket), several 
thicknesses of soft paper and a muslin covering, over which 
has been shrunk a manila sheet, and then oiled, will be found 
very desirable and efficient; a beautiful piece of presswork 
can be turned out with this cylinder outfit.’ “ Baby rubber 
makes a smooth and slightly elastic blanket basis for print- 
ing on rough or irregular surfaced papers or cardboard, 
because of its gentle resiliency. It is made about as thick as 
a three-ply cardboard, and when covered over with a few 
sheets of hard paper, does not cause perceptible indentation on 
printed work.” Baby rubber may be obtained from any con- 
cern dealing in rubber goods. The prevention of offset is a 
serious problem when a printing-press is not properly equipped 
to prevent it. “ Shifting” muslin tympans, oil fountains with 
plush and composition rollers, and changeable sheets of oiled 
manila paper are now employed on book and fast web printing 
presses to almost thoroughly prevent offset. In your case, the 
press named should have one or the other of the attachments 
mentioned. In case this can not be obtained by you and the 
catalogue forms do not contain large or solid engravings, we 
recommend the use of fine unbleached muslin as a topsheet on 
the cylinder, this to be slightly shifted from its position every 
five thousand impressions, thereby getting a new facing on the 
muslin. The oilcloth tympan in use by you tends to collect 
the fresh ink from the back of the printed sheet at each impres- 
sion and thereby soon becomes very “smutty,” requiring fre- 
quent cleaning off. As a substitute for the oilcloth sheet, we 
suggest the use of the oiled manila sheet, because it will longer 
resist the absorption of the ink from the printed sheet. A 
mixture of crude petroleum and thin lubricating oil, about 
even quantities of each, rubbed over the top tympan sheet, will 
be found economical and advantageous. A more pleasant mix- 
ture for the same purpose may be made of one-third glycerin 
to two-thirds refined coal oil or petroleum. 


EXPERIENCES DIFFICULTY IN MAKING REApY HALF-TONES.— 
I. A. S., of Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “Will you be 
good enough to give me a few points in regard to proper 
treatment of making ready on forms of half-tones. I find that 
I am troubled with a certain amount of brokenness in portions 
of high light and medium shades, usually on pulling a second 
sheet. I first make cut overlays and place them on cylinder, 
making sure that everything is equal in height in the form. 
I pull a sheet for first overlay, then trace up solids and medi- 
ums for strong folio. This sheet I hang up on the cylinder 
and cover it with a manila draw-sheet. The next sheet pulled, 
fit for working on, I usually find somewhat broken in places, as 
far as high lights and mediums are concerned. I trace solids 
and mediums again with ordinary tissue, and ring up on the 
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face of the same sheet two or three rings, or as much as I 
may judge it may need — from center outward — to overcome 
brokenness, the latter to be patched with extra thin tissue on 
face, and then hang this up. This accomplished, the next 
sheet is fair, probably needing patching in odd broken places. 
I would like to know if my way is just right, or can I improve; 
if so, criticize. I have seen pressmen who have made cut over- 
lays for fine work and never trace, but ring up — working on 
the light side all the time; then others who trace up and are 
never troubled with brokenness, and never require to ring up. 
Where is the advantage? Of course, I understand the more 
the solids and next heavier shades are built up that the result 
is ‘bear off’ on the lighter portions. I am disposed to imitate 
the finest of trade work to the best of my ability. Perhaps 
there is a shorter and more businesslike method of working. 
The trouble with too much ringing up to overcome broken- 
ness is that I possibly lose the artistic sharp contrast in the 
picture.” Answer—AIt is evident that you do not lack in 
patience, but you expend too much time in tracing up the tones 
and use at least one sheet too many as “ring-ups.” We can 
not understand why you find it obligatory to follow the method 
outlined by you, if it is not to evade cutting out overlays, as 
is done in the accepted manner. No wonder you do not suc- 
ceed in getting artistic and sharp presswork, for you employ 
too many sheets and far too many patches on these to get 
hard and uniform pressure suited to the different tones in illus- 
trations. In fact, you build up a resilient cushion of thin 
paper, which, while it eventually touches all portions. of the 
face of the engraving, has not the necessary solidity to impress 
the strong portions on the paper when the impression is taken. 
Your treatment is far too laborious and delicate. After the 
form has been leveled up for make-ready, a sheet should be 
pulled, and the apparent defects traced up with a soft pencil, 
and the proper thickness of paper used to equalize these to the 
printing touch of the cylinder. Take an impression on the 
cylinder. Hang up this sheet accurately over the print shown 
on the cylinder; then cover that with a medium thick book 
or manila sheet, which must be made taut; after which take 
an impression on it, then run through about three thicknesses 
of paper singly, using enough loose sheets under same to make 
the impression clear and plain for cutting out the different 
thicknesses applicable to the illustration. After cutting the 
portions needed, paste them together, using paste sparingly, 
so as to avoid puckering the different portions as they are laid 
on. After the overlay has been completed, it should be stuck 
up over the print on the cylinder. Run through one or two 
sheets, and note on one of these any defects apparent, after 
doing which the “ spotting-up ” of defects may be done on the 
make-ready sheet now fastened to the cylinder, or the last 
sheet may be used for holding on the “spotted-up” parts and 
fastened to the cylinder over the previous tympan make-ready 
sheet. This is finally covered with a manila one. We have 
seen both methods of make-ready stated by you, but believe in 
the cut-out overlay one as superior to all others. Get a copy 
of “ Presswork,” if you have not already purchased one; then 
read up on tympans, underlays and overlays. 


‘ 





WHEN IT COSTS TOO MUCH. 


Newspaper advertising costs you too much when you try 
it to-day and stop it to-morrow, says the Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune. So would clerks cost you too much if you hired 
them for a day now and then. Same with delivery wagons. 
The wheels of your business must never stop; and the whole 
machinery is out of gear unless the big advertising wheel is 
always turning. 





Your advertising works all the time and charges no over- 
time scale— Class Advertising. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN BRIEF OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONVENTION. 


REPORTED BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 
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Propositions referred to committees.............---+-eeeeeees 176 
Cost to the International Typographical Union (estimated)..... $ 3,000 
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Cost to local unions for delegates’ expenses, per diem allowances, 
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HE attendance of visitors and delegates at the forty-ninth 
session of the International Typographical Union so far 
exceeded that at any of its predecessors that when 

Chairman Whitehead called for order he appeared before the 
largest gathering of its kind ever held. Among those who took 
part in the preliminaries were Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, who spoke for the citizens of the District, and Hon. 
Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau. Mr. Moore is 
an old-time printer and his address aroused much enthusiasm, 
during the course of which he said: “I love my country, and 
1 believe no one can be a good union man who is not a patri- 
otic citizen of the greatest of all unions—the union of these 
United States. And I believe that there is no power that has 
done more to strengthen the union of the States than the union 
of labor. One has done a mighty work in guaranteeing to man 
political, religious and civil liberty; the other has done equally 
as great a service to humanity in defending our industrial 
liberties. Great as have been the achievements of the Amer- 
ican political union, it will fail in its greatest of missions if it 
does not evolve economic conditions that shall give to the 
toiler more of the product of his own industry; even more 
than has yet been accorded him in this best of all countries. 
Fair hours of labor and a high wage scale have done as much 
to elevate the standard of American citizenship and strengthen 
the ties that bind us to home and to state as all the libraries 
and universities in the land. Unionism may not bring 
the college to the home of the workingman, but it does bring 
the sons and daughters of many workmen to the doors of the 
university, and it brings them there well clad, well nourished 
in body and with the preliminary fitness of mind that enables 
them to claim the greatest heritage of American citizenship — 
equal opportunities of education for every ambitious and aspir- 
ing soul. The welfare of our country depends not on the great 
wealth and the high cultivation of the few, but rather upon the 
high average prosperity and intelligence of those who do the 
country’s work, whether they labor with brain or with brawn. 

Unionism defends women and little children. It 
says: Suffer little children to come unto the schoolhouse and 
the church; it says that the laborer is worthy of his hire, even 
though the laborer be a woman. Could anything be nobler; 
could anything more closely conform to the beautiful teachings 
of the meek and lowly Nazarene worshiped by all Christen- 
dom?” 

After President Lynch had responded to the welcoming 
addresses, the roll of delegates was called and the committees 
appointed in due form. 

The officers’ reports are so voluminous as to preclude even 
a meager review of them. The total membership of the organ- 
ization is 42,436, divided among the crafts as follows: Typo- 
graphical (English and German), 40,731; Photoengravers, 
382; Mailers, 791; Newspaper Writers, 1453; Typefounders, 
387. Including a balance of $38,072.25 brought over from the 
previous year, the total receipts were $223,255.33, and the 
expenditures, $174,085.33. The principal items of expense 
were: Executive Council (strike benefits, special assistance 
and traveling expenses of officers and organizers), $32,771.41; 
burial benefits (476 deaths), $30,940; Printers’ Home fund, 
$51,162.28; The Typographical Journal, $18,798.69; officers’ 


salaries, $4,300; per capita tax to American Federation of 
Labor, $2,482.13; office expenses, supplies, etc., $8,194.66; con- 
vention expenses, $2,156.39; Los Angeles Times contest, 
$10,685.31. The balance on hand on May 31, 1903, was $49,170, 
not including $7,168.58 in the hands of the Home trustees. On 
August 6, 1903, the balance was $55,570.11. During the fiscal 
year there were but eighteen strikes, involving nineteen unions 
and 397 men, of whom 202 returned to work, fifty-five were 
displaced and 140 were interested in then pending disputes. 
Two unions were suspended during the fiscal year, and eight- 
een surrendered their charters, while one was reinstated and 
159 unions were organized. In May there were 113 inmates at 
the Home, the average for the year being 106, and the weekly 
cost of “ maintenance,” $6.82. 

Leaving the officers’ reports to take up the work of the 
convention, and ignoring mere verbal changes made in the 
laws, we find that the first proposition of moment acted on was 
an amendment increasing the per capita tax 5 cents per month. 
If this be adopted by the members, the increase will be devoted 
to the creation of a special defense fund for advancing the 
principles of unionism, and efforts to secure a continuance of 
the current Los Angeles assessment will be abandoned. Under 
the present law the privilege of being a “ learner” on machines 
is restricted to members of the union, and apprentices are con- 
fined to “ practicing” on the keyboards. This legislation was 
the outgrowth of the desire to control machines during the 
period of their introduction, and in the convention’s opinion 
has. served its purpose. When the new laws become effective, 
applicants for membership may become “learners” and 
apprentices “ work” on machines during the last three months 
of their apprenticeship, provided the local learners’ scale is 
paid them. A delegate, dissatisfied with the moribund “ anti- 
stint” law, wished to make it more stringent by prohibiting the 
measuring of strings or placing of clocks on machines. This 
provoked light-giving discussion, which resulted in the elimina- 
tion of the absurd provision. The general law recommending 
that subordinate unions establish a “ stated amount” for a fair 
day’s work on machines met the same fate, as did also the 
provision permitting unions to refuse traveling cards presented 
by invalids. 

The ever-present apprenticeship question came to the front 
on several occasions, but the most ambitious effort to improve 
conditions was the adoption of an amendment declaring that 
“all local unions must pass laws defining the grade classes of 
work apprentices must be taught from year to year of their 
apprenticeship, with the aim in view that they may have the 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the printing 
trade.” 

On motion of Denver Typographical Union the by-law 
authorizing the International President to suspend decisions of 
local unions until an appeal is decided, was repealed. 

Believing the incorporation of subordinate unions may be 
desirable in exceptional cases, the convention decreed that the 
sanction of the Executive Council must be obtained before a 
local can become an incorporated body. 

The most exciting incident of the convention resulted from 
the dispute between the Executive Council and the National 
Publishers’ Association. Commissioner Driscoll, representing 
the publishers, received a courteous hearing, though he did not 
mince his words when he accused the Union’s officers of having 
inexcusably violated the provisions of the national agreément. 
Mr. Driscoll agreed that all differences had been settled in a 
gentlemanly and harmonious manner until last July, when 
what are known as the Spokane and Seattle affairs came up 
for adjudication. In the Spokane case President Lynch’s con- 
tention is that there was collusion between the arbitrator and 
the employer to such an extent that the Union’s representative 
on the local board was practically eliminated. In the other 
city the publishers met the Union’s demand for an increase 
with a counter proposition that a reduction in the scale and 
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several local laws be passed upon by the arbitrator. The Inter- 
national officials regarded these methods as unfair, and, con- 
vinced the publishers were “ jockeying” with arbitration, held 
that by so doing they had lost their rights under the agree- 
ment and authorized the local unions to enforce their scales by 
calling strikes. On the other hand, the publishers deny the 
allegations of collusion in one instance and the adoption of 
unfair methods in another, and contend that even if they were 
true, the agreement provides a method for setting aside ver- 
dicts obtained in an unfair manner by reference to the national 
board. For refusing to submit the differences to this board 
and have the cases reopened, Mr. Driscoll accuses President 
Lynch of having “ most grossly violated the express provision 
of the contract bearing his own signature and promise to the 
publishers that there should be no strike during the life of that 
contract.” 

The convention upheld Mr. Lynch and approved a commit- 
tee report, which said, in part: 

“The publishers precipitated the trouble by a display of 
bad faith in the outset. We believe the arbitration agreement 
was promulgated by honorable men, who were unable at its 
inception to see the loopholes through which an unfair pub- 
lisher or union might take advantage of it. We believe that 
the apparent bad faith of the above-mentioned publishers nulli- 
fied the arbitration agreement as applied to them, and justified 
President Lynch and the Executive Council in taking the 
course they pursued. 

“Commissioner Driscoll and President Lynch agree, and 
so does your committee, that the whole trouble arises over the 
lack of a code of procedure which shall define what and how 
any question or questions are to be arbitrated. 

“We hold that this code of procedure should be fixed only 
by the parties who conceived and promulgated the original 
arbitration agreement. 

“We submit that this agreement was effected without arbi- 
tration in its popular sense, and now that it has been discov- 
ered that the agreement is ineffective without a code of pro- 
cedure, we recommend that if the agreement is to live, its 
acknowledged shortcomings shall be remedied as above set out. 

“We do not believe the arbitration agreement contemplated 
the arbitration of questions of International Typographical 
Union law, but should be confined only to questions over estab- 
lished wage scales and the new one proposed by the dissatisfied 
party.” 

It was noticeable.during the discussion that while much 
was said about arbitration and how it should be effected, the 
terms of the agreement under which the dispute arose were not 
referred to, if we except the assertion that they were unfair 
and unjust to the Union. Secretary Bramwood gave voice 
to the opinion that when the publishers found “the Union 
would not be imposed upon they would manifest a spirit of 
fairness, and the present differences be adjusted.” It was inti- 
mated unofficially that many employers in the East sympa- 
thized with the Union in its present stand. The action of the 
convention settled nothing definitely, and the craft will await 
with interest the next move of the Publishers’ Association. 

If the referendum agrees with the convention, the Typo- 
graphical Union will relinquish control over the photoengrav- 
ers and jurisdiction over that craft be vested in the Interna- 
tional Photoengravers’ Union. The new agreement between 
the international unions of the printers, pressmen, bookbinders 
and stereotypers was indorsed and will be submitted to a 
general vote. 

If sufficient money is received during the year, the Amos J. 
Cummings Memorial will take the form of a library building 
to be erected at the Home, at Colorado Springs. The sugges- 
tion most favored being that a wing be added to the main 
building. 

The eight-hour question was in evidence. President Lynch 
reported twenty unions as “having the eight-hour day in 
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effect,” nineteen “ partially” enjoying the reform, eighteen as 
having made definite arrangements for its introduction, while 
twenty-seven report partial arrangements. The convention 
contented itself with urging local unions to make persistent 
efforts to secure the general adoption of the shorter workday 
by January I, 1905. 

The label was not forgotten by the legislators, but nothing 
of importance succeeded in passing through the mill. An 
effort to provide for the issuance of labels to country printing- 
offices through the Executive Council met defeat by being 
referred to the Council, “ with instructions to formulate plans 
and report to the next convention.” Attention was directed 
to the fact that it is estimated $20,000,000 is spent annually on 
school text-books, and nine-tenths of these books “are not 
entitled to bear the label.” To better this condition local 
unions are requested to appoint committees to agitate for the 
introduction of union-label school-books. 

Memphis Union stood sponsor for a law establishing “the 
standard of Linotype matrices,” but it was referred to the 
Executive Council with the usual instructions. The same fate 
befell a suggestion amending the “standard-of-type” law. 

The idea of having the International Union establish a 
standard of competency on machines was presented with the 
usual carefully elaborated schedule of stints, graded according 
to the various sizes of type, but the delegates refused to 
approve it. Like action was taken on the novel and more 
meritorious proposal that the office of statistician be created, 
and fixing the salary at $1,500 a year. A motion to elect an 
editor of The Typographical Journal at a similar salary also 
recéived its quietus. 

Among the minor matters disposed of was a reaffirmation 
of Chicago union’s jurisdiction over the town of Hammond, 
Indiana. 

The fact that an amendment to the constitution committing 
the organization to Socialism was negatived so quickly that 
debate was impossible, did not prevent the Socialist delegates 
from airing their views under color of discussing other 
questions. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Union asked that the office of Third Vice- 
President be created, to be filled by a Canadian, but the con- 
vention declined to accede to the request, it being petitioned 
for by a small minority of the 2,300 Canadian members. 

An attempt to compel the officers to “ give a preference at 
all times to hand composition in the printed matter” required 
by them died aborning. 

William S. Waudby’s ambition to become Carroll D. 
Wright’s successor as United States Labor Commissioner was 
unanimously approved, and the growth of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary drew from the convention congratulations and felicita- 
tions. 

Subordinate unions are recommended to establish defense 
funds equal to at least $10 per member, so that they may be 
better able to withstand the industrial depression which many 
believe to be approaching. 

Mr. E. J. Bracken, of the Columbus (Ohio) Newspaper 
Writers’ Union, was the choice of the convention to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Fourth Vice-President O’Sulli- 
van, and P. S. Nuernberger, of Chicago Typefounders’ Union, 
was selected to fill a vacancy in the delegation to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. ~ 

After reviewing the work of the recent gathering, one is 
constrained to say that, while the social features were of a 
record-making character and the declamation of a superior 
order, the actual work accomplished did not justify the expend- 
iture of the money and energy involved. Whether the action 
on the Spokane and Seattle disputes was wise or unwise 
depends largely upon how the publishers and general public 
will view it; in other words, time alone can determine the 
question. That and other matters might have been disposed 
of by the officers or the referendum, as the case might 
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be. ‘In the subscriber’s opinion, one of the best recommenda- 
tions the convention makes to the membership is that the 
Union’s constitution be so amended that conventions will be 
inhibited from enacting laws relative “to the internal affairs 
of printing-offices.” That has long stood as an expression of 
opinion on the part of the International Union and for many 
years been ignored by each successive crop of lawmakers. In 
its proposed form it is mandatory and, if adopted, will operate 
to rid the union statute book of several ridiculous and annoy- 
ing regulations. It is to be hoped the conservative element will 
rally to the support of this measure when the new laws are 
being voted on. 

Owing to delay in receiving photographs, the report of the 
social features of the convention is deferred to the October 
issue. 





AMUSING ADVERTISING SWINDLES. 


A man who answered advertisements in cheap “story 
papers” has had some interesting experiences. He learned 
that by sending one dollar to a Yankee he could get a cure 
for drunkenness. Sure enough he did. It was to “take. the 
pledge and keep it.” Later on he sent fifty two-cent stamps 
to find out how to raise turnips successfully. He found out — 
“Just take hold of the tops and pull.” Being young, he wished 
to marry, and sent thirty-four one-cent stamps to a Chicago 
firm for information as to how to make an impression. When 
the answer came it read, “Sit down on a pan of dough.” 
It was a little rough, but he was a patient man and thought 
he would yet succeed. Next advertisement he answered read, 
“How to double your money in six months.” He was told 
to convert his money into bills, “ fold them,” and he would see 
his money doubled. Next he sent for twelve useful household 
articles and he got “a package of needles.” He was slow 
to learn, so he sent one dollar to find out “ How to get rich.” 
“Work like the devil and never spend a cent.” And that 
stopped him, but his brother wrote to find out how to write a 
letter without pen or ink. He was told to “use a lead pencil.” 
He paid one dollar to learn how to live without work, and 
was told on a postal card to “ Fish for suckers as we do.”— 
Exchange. 





A CHEAP WAY TO WATER-MARK PAPER. 


Superintendent O. M. Farwell, of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company’s mills at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, has just per- 
fected an invention which is claimed soon to entirely revolu- 
tionize the process of water-marking paper, as by the new 
method it can be done much cheaper. The method used by 
Mr. Farwell places the water-mark in the paper by a much 
simpler process than formerly. Instead of weaving the mark 
in the wire of the dandy roll, a slow, laborious process, the 
new way just patented is to pass the wet paper between a 
press roll, covered with stereotype plates, and the dryer cyl- 
inder, the paper thus receiving a water-mark which for all 
practical purposes is sufficient. 

The process is just now being used by the Thilmany Com- 
pany in water-marking an immense contract for a wholesale 
house of national reputation, which is using the paper for 
wrappers, their name appearing every ten inches apart on the 
sheet. It may be predicted for this process that it will to a 
certain extent take the place of printing. The contract spoken 
of above will keep one of the company’s paper machines at 
work eight months of each year to supply the demand. When 
they first tried these stereotype plates they used a hardwood 
press roll to which they attached them by screws. This 


caused them vexatious delays by the plates working loose. 
They are now having a solid brass press roll made, in the sur- 
face of which are 3,500 screw holes where the plates are 
fastened.— Geyer’s Stationer. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP 


AND 
COMMENT 





BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features In their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. “For criti- 
cilsm” should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lasor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


GaIntnc A CrircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PracticaL JourNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 

Tue Bartlesville (I. T.) Examiner used red and blue ink 


chromatically on its fourth of July edition. 


GertInGc (Neb.) Courier— The return to wet paper was not 
a good move, although the Courier in every way is com- 
mendable. 


Bay City (Tex.) Weekly Visitor—If£ the presswork had 
been better on your issue of June 26 there would have been 
nothing to criticize. : 


Snyper & McCase, publishers of the Bay City (Mich.) 
Tribune, have now the only Sunday paper in that field, their 
only competitor having recently discontinued. 


Belt Valley Times, Belt, Montana— Nicely printed and 
carefully made up. The red and blue ink was well used in 
your fourth of July supplement, although the impression was 
too heavy on the cut. 


Brown & Liste, Grangeville (Idaho) Standard—It would 
be difficult to suggest improvement in the Standard. It makes 
a very satisfactory five-column quarto, and the “border-for- 
every-ad.” idea gives good results. 


Tue Portland (Ore.) Commercial Review's “ Annual 
Number” this year is a fine piece of typography. There are 
over sixty cuts of flour mills on the western coast, all per- 
fectly printed, and the ads. are unusually artistic. 


EsTHERVILLE (Iowa) Enterprise-—The suggestions made in 
May have all been adopted except the reference to larger heads 
for correspondence; about an eight-point heavy-faced type 
for these lines would improve this department greatly. 


Wit O. Green, Fairport (N. Y.) Mail— The ad. in the 
trade papers, stating that a certain press will print four, six, 
seven, eight or ten page papers, is evidently a case of bad 
proofreading, as it is manifestly impossible to print a seven- 
page paper. 

Whitestown Gazette, Whitesboro, New York.— Each issue 
of your paper shows poor ink distribution and carelessness in 
folding. If the same care was taken with items of corre- 
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spondence as is expended on “ Personals” it would be an 
improvement. 


TWENTY-FOUR six-column pages is a big paper for a town 
of but little more than one thousand people, but such a num- 
ber was issued on July 3 by the Sherrard (Ill.) Bulletin. An 
unusual feature was a seven-column ad., the opposite page 
having but five columns. 


Cassopotis (Mich.) Vigilant— Rather than run * Addi- 
tional Locals” on a page preceding the regular local page, it 
would be better to take out of this department enough of the 
longer items, running them separately with one-line heads, to 
enable you to get the short items all together on one page. 


Rapip strides toward success have been made by the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Herald since it was started in April. It uses 
illuminated covers, features and illustrates the news, prints a 
sixteen-page paper with every indication of hustle, and as a 
result of this enterprise has been adding subscribers at the 
rate of a hundred a day. 


E. F. REINoEHL, Geauga County Record, Chardon, Ohio.— 
If items of correspondence from other towns were given the 
same careful treatment as those of Chardon and Middlefield, 
there would be little to criticize about the Record. Good taste 
was shown in the use of red and blue ink on your Fourth of 
July issue, and the register was perfect. 


O. K. Gieason, Andrews (Ind.) Signal.— The principal 
trouble with your presswork probably lies with the rollers, 
which the appearance of the paper indicates are too hard. The 
first line of the display head on the first page should have been 
in caps., and the sub-head in lower-case. In the ads. there is 
a tendency toward the use of too much display. 


Witt T. CresMeEr, advertising manager of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Democrat, is sending out an attractive card to pros- 


pective advertisers. It is reproduced herewith. (No. 1.) 











More Reasons 
aad 








More Raisins. 


{ am coming all the way from Fresno 


to present vou with the prima facie evidence 


of our resourcetul, productive State--raisins, 


and good ones, too--and to set a far? or two 
before you, giving reasons, also good ones, 
why the Fresno Denocrar is the best\gedium 
in which to advertise to the pros 


of this, the greatest raisin grow 


T will be with you 





fresh and my « 


“WILT. cf 


Acvortising Manager Fresno ning Democrat 








No. 1. 


Roy R. Stacey, Anita (lowa) Tribune.— The more impor- 
tant news items should have prominent heads and run at the 
tops of columns on the first page, with paid reading notices 
relegated to the bottoms of columns. In the issue of July 23, 
the article headed “ A Destructive Wind” should have been 
given much greater prominence. A little more ink and impres- 
sion would improve the presswork. 


Ernest Hesse, of Glouster, Ohio, hit upon a novel idea 
when he got out for several neighboring towns, about July 4, 
a little three-column, four-page paper, called Stars and Stripes. 
Mr. Hesse writes that he used the same reading matter, but 
the ads. were changed. Here is a plan that could be utilized 
occasionally by many publishers located in towns surrounded 
by smaller towns with no papers. Once or twice a year adver- 


tising could be secured from each place, and probably a dozen 
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separate papers printed without much expense. Advertisers in 
the larger or central town or city could probably be secured for 
several of these editions. 


Vevay (Ind.) Reville— The first line of a display head 
should give some idea of the article which follows, and the 
use of type so large that but one word will go in a line is a 
mistake. In your first head ‘ Waters” conveys no idea of the 
article. One might imagine it referred to a flood, but would 
not be prepared for the remainder in smaller type—‘ of the 
Treacherous Ohio Smother Out the Life of Russell Gibson.” 


CANADIAN newspapers have been advancing rapidly the last 
few years. Better paper is being used, more improved machin- 
ery installed, and the typographical appearance of the pages 
is being transformed from the English to the American style, 
particularly in ad. composition. A case in point is that of 
the Sherbrooke (Que.) Record. Established six years ago, in 
three years typesetting machines were introduced, and now a 
web press and a new building. Each year also shows marked 
improvement in the Record, and the same is true of many 
other Canadian papers. 


SoMETHING New 1N aA Rate Carp.—It is 
impossible to secure an advertising rate card for a daily or 
weekly newspaper that in price per thousand circulation will 
fit all conditions, but it would seem quite possible that some 
uniform basis of prices could be secured. The flat rate, or 
the inch rate, as a basis with varying prices to fit different 
localities and different qualities or circulations, is growing in 
popularity and is being widely adopted, but, while I consider 
it the nearest to a perfect foundation of anything yet proposed, 
it causes occasional difficulty for the advertising solicitor, as 
unscrupulous advertisers will sign contracts for more space 
than they can hope to use in order to get a lower rate. The 
Manitou Springs (Colo.) Journal is using a new form of rate 
card and contract, based on the inch rate, that is designed to 
overcome this difficulty : 


practically 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONTRACT OF THE MANITOU SPRINGS JOURNAL. 

Display advertising, 25 cents per inch each insertion, subject to the 
following rebates to be allowed on space used within twelve months 
from date of first insertion, as follows: 


POO HINCUNE KOMTOUARe SO tics Se a nvek barca a eee err $ 4.25 
ee es ey eee ere oe 10.00 
BOG TRCIES, -S) SORRIE 00 a 5k occas se Svalpia scot ep eon Ree 25.00 


All amounts between these numbers take the next lower discount. 
Rebates payable in cash on demand as earned, or credited on account as 
the customer may elect. Customers using more than four hundred 
inches within twelve months from date of contract will thereafter be 
allowed a flat rate of 16%4 cents per inch each insertion. All contracts 
terminate at of twelve months, and settlement made for 
work done. 


expiration 
No other discounts. 
POSITION. 

Full position advertisements 334 per cent additional to above rates — 
other positions publisher’s option. No Island Advertisements Allowed. 
When frequent change of copy is ordered, and no electros to cover the 
same are furnished by the advertiser, a charge of 5 cents per inch will 
be made to cover cost of composition. 

Readers.— Foot of column notices 10 cents per line each insertion. 
No Free Readers. 


CONTRACT. 
THE JouRNAL PrintinG CoMPANY. 
MANsTOW, CObDige ccc cccccccce 190.. 
Perey rere ere toe advertisement 


1 I. on oes Scine amu eee oene for which 
SETVICE.... 0 agree to pay monthly 25 cents per inch, each insertion, 


subject to the terms and rebates above scheduled and made a part of 


this contract. 
Bined Tis... <iews cn Cae Ofc c cance peetleu nner nes sume snes 190.. 
A Lepy HSIP is os0cc ees possession. 


SN EN ea ore Pe ee ay cr a 

It will be noticed that all advertising is charged and is 
payable at twenty-five cents an inch, and rebates are allowed 
only when earned. The Paterson (N. J.) Call, while not using 
the inch rate, follows a system similar to this, charging short- 








*NOGNO’T SOLNOYO ], ‘sIno-yT “LS "OD AALUOTOYD SALVLE GALIN() ZH 1 
‘OOVIIHD ‘uO, MIN ‘ILLVNNIONIZ Af ONILNIYd ANV SALVId 4¥OTOD 
‘ ‘ ; ' ’ ' ’ 
ANVAWOD ONOHI MA FF LIny AHL, HNHOS TONAAOVAd V ‘OIHO) ‘NOLTINVH 
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time rates for all ads., graduating its card so that if an ad. 
is continued until the close of the year the total amount paid 
will be equal to what would ordinarily be charged on a yearly 
contract. The agreement to rebate if sufficient space is used 
should prove a telling inducement to an honest advertiser. 


A COMMENDABLE PLAN.— John M. Driver, superintendent 
for John R. McFetridge & Sons, Philadelphia, has adopted a 
good plan for the promotion of the best ad. composition in his 


office. He writes as follows: 
O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

My Dear S1r,—I have been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for a number of years and have taken interest in the various depart- 
ments of criticism. I beg to offer the enclosed to your worthy criti- 
cism or comment. 

When I first took hold of the management of this plant, I talked 
with the men, giving them some ideas and getting them to read the trade 
journals. It has been very beneficial, as they are enthusiastic about 
good composition, and are trying their best to be up to date. 

In reference to the enclosed, which is an advertisement for our own 
paper, Grocery World, I suggested a few weeks ago that the men take 
some one advertisement each week and see what they could do with it, 
and I would send it to THe INLAND PRrinTER for criticism. 

The name of the compositor who set this is Alfred Lehman. I wish 
you would help me in keeping the good work up, and, if possible, I 
would like to have the ad. appear in THE INLAND PRINTER. This would 
be a great help, and it would also give the compositor encouragement 
to continue the same thought all the way through his work. 

Thanking you in advance, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun M. Driver, Superintendent. 


The ad. referred to in Mr. Driver’s letter is reproduced here- 
with (No. 2). There is nothing that helps to make a good ad. 


on is 
Can You Do Better? 


COOPER’S GELATINE 
was the first brand to be made in this 
country. That was half a century ago 


COOPER’S GELATINE 
is one of the few brands absolutely 
tree from chemicals and adulterations 
COOPER'S GELATINE 
is one of the few brands which are 
always the same—a distinguished 
brand of quality and excellence 























a 
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Peter Cooper’s Clarified Gelatine 


SEVENTEEN BURLING SLIP 4 NEW YORK 


5 ‘1. ol 
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more than neat rule panels, when the plan is not overdone. 
This has all the panels it can stand, yet there are not too many. 
Compositors should note how carefully the display is centered, 
due allowance being made for shoulder. The placing of the 
body of the ad. above the center gives it an artistic touch. I 
should be glad to receive more ads. under similar conditions 
from Mr. Driver’s composing-room, or from others where the 
compositors are striving for advancement. 

A TAx of $5 has been levied by the town of Fairland, 
Indian Territory, upon its only newspaper, and the Fairland 
Newsboy thus glories in its affliction: 


The Newsboy has paid $5 for the privilege of booming the town of 
Fairland for the next twelve months. We’ve always had a hankerin’ 
to get a corner on something, and as no one else has taken out license 


for that purpose we suppose we’ll be the whole cheese. We've paid our 
license and we don’t propose any one shall do any boomin’ now but us. 
If you want to say or do anything for Fairland, if you want to adver- 
tise her advantages and resources, if you want to brag on her merchants, 
mechanics and professional men, or compliment the actions of the city 
council, go take out a license and don’t infringe on our rights. We’ve 
paid our money for this privilege and mean to be protected. No doubt 
our exchanges will envy this good fortune of ours, as cases like this are 
as rare as hen’s teeth, but we can’t help that. We congratulate our- 
selves and say hurrah for Fairland. 

Ap.-sETIING Contest No. 14.— For THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
fourteenth ad.-setting contest I have decided to use a small 
ad. containing only a few words, but one that puzzled one of 
my correspondents greatly, and will undoubtedly prove a good 
test of a compositor’s skill and judgment in arranging and 
selecting type. A large ad. is much easier to set attractively 
than one of these little ads., limited in space and limited in 
matter, without sufficient body to afford contrast. The copy 
is as follows: 

Latest styles in spring bonnets. Attractive store. Courteous treat- 
ment. Reasonable prices. Mrs. James Brown, 524 Washington avenue. 

Compositors will notice an additional restriction in the 
rules regarding cuts. In the last contest no mention was made 
of this point, and some compositors took advantage of the 
opportunity to use stock cuts, which resulted in a misunder- 
standing among the contestants in judging the best ads. Here 
are the rules: 

1. Set thirteen picas wide and four-inches deep. 

2. Each contestant may enter two specimens. 

3. No words can be added to or omitted from the copy, 
but the wording may be arranged to suit the ideas of com- 
positors. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be 
limited to type, border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as 
are furnished by typefounders in series or as parts of border 
and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred (200) printed slips of each design to be 
mailed to “O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.” 

6. Write or print name and address of compositor plainly 
on one slip only. 

7. Use black ink on white paper, 34 by 6 inches, eractly. 

8. Each contestant must send Io cents in stamps or coin to 
cover cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. 
If two designs are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

9g. All specimens must reach me on or before October 15, 
1903. 

In selecting the best ads. from those submitted much the 
same plan will be followed as heretofore. The contestants 
themselves will be asked to act as judges, each being requested 
to select what in his judgment are the best three ads., and 
those receiving the largest numbers of points will be repro- 
duced in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs 
of the compositors who set them. Three points will be 
accorded each ad. selected for first place, two points for each 
second choice, and one point for each third. In addition to 
this, one or more of THE INLAND PRINTER’S expert ad. com- 
positors will be asked to make selections, and it will be inter- 
esting to note and compare their decisions with the composite 
selection of the men who take part in the contest. Contestants 
should read the rules carefully and see that each provision is 
fully complied with, particularly the rule in reference to size 
of paper. This contest will afford an opportunity for many 
compositors who have felt that previous contests required 
too much time, and no doubt many will be inclined to submit 
two different arrangements of the copy. Every compositor 
who enters will receive a full set of the ads. submitted and as 
a result will gather many valuable suggestions for the display 
of a small but difficult piece of composition. 





SPAcE that you can buy at a bargain is not always a bar- 
gain.— Class Advertising. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 





LITHOGRAPHY 





BY E. F. WAGNER. 


“Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recelve respectful consideration. Address all samples and letters 
to Lithographic Department, The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GraMMarR OF LitHoGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LirHocraPHic SpeciMens.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

S1zE OF THE CELLULOID SHEET AND WHERE SoLp.— Roch- 
ester writes: “ Kindly give me the size of the celluloid as it is 
sold by the manufacturer and, if possible, the address where 
sold.” Answer.— The size of a sheet of celluloid for printing 
purposes is 20 by 36 inches. The Celluloid Manufacturing 
Company, New Jersey, are extensive makers of that product. 

SPECIMENS OF STEEL AND Copper PLATE ENGRAVED VIGN- 
ETTES.— THE INLAND PRINTER has several applicants wishing 
to purchase collections of fine steel-plate engraved samples of 
vignettes, such as the F. O. C. Darley collection, or other 
engraving executed by the American Bank Note Company or 
other concerns which would prove worthy guides for litho- 
graphic engravers to follow. Parties interested please address 
this department. 

Mutticotor PrintING WitHOUT THE MECHANICAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF A SIX-COLOR Press.—We may regard actual multi- 
color printing as somewhat removed from the reach of the 
small lithographic establishment, but by adopting a two-color 
rotary aluminum press the problem of cheap and rapid printing 
is solved, and, as those who have tried it claim, without the 
mechanical! difficulties attending the complex parts and move- 
ments of the six-color press. 

A Frxep RATE For CHARGING LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
ADOPTED BY THE LITHOGRAPHIC Firms oF GERMANY.— Mr. 
Scholz, at the general meeting of German lithographic print- 
ing firms, made a motion, which was unanimously carried, to 
have each member (firm) send in to the executive board a 
copy of the scheme on which they calculate the price of work, 
so that the general executive board could frame a general rate 
to be adopted at the next convention for the guidance of all the 
members. 

REGULATION OF THE APPRENTICE IN THE LITHO. BUSINESS.— 
It seems that between the employers’ association and the vari- 
ous litho. fraternal associations, we will soon have some under- 
standing in the trade, as to the proper number of apprentices, 
their compensation, duties, time of serving, etc. We think this 
question an important one, and would advise that a proper 
examination, not only of the qualifications of the candidate, 
but also an examination, at the end of the term, be set so as 
to secure for him a definite place and standing in the trade. 

MIxING OF SHADES OF BLACK AND RED For SPECIAL EFFECTS 
in Art Printinc.—J. C., Houston, Texas, writes: “I enclose 
two samples of art printing. The figure subject is in a black, 
but has a peculiar greenish shade; the other is supposed to 
imitate a red-chalk drawing. Could you kindly advise me 


what colors are necessary to produce these tints?” Answer.— 
Take any good green color made for lithographic purposes 
and add as much black (probably less) and it will give the 
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As to 
the red, you can take two parts madder lake and add one part 
vermilion. 


result; of course, blue and yellow will do the same. 


REGARDING THE WEIGHT OF THE DAMPING ROLLERS ON 
ALUMINUM Presses.—A. S., Stamford, Connecticut, writes: 
“T find that the work has a tendency to wear off the plate 
while printing. Could you suggest a remedy? I will add that 
my damping rollers are light and run easy; likewise the form 
rollers, which are of rubber.” Answer.—It is an error to sup- 
pose that rollers should run lightly over the work; they must 
roll firm and steady, especially the damping rollers; any ten- 
dency of a roller to skim over a plate will have disastrous 
results. 

How to Senp SAMPLES OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONE FOR TRIAL. 
We have had several samples of lithographic stone for inspec- 
tion and report sent to us, but can not proceed therewith on 
account of the parties not sending us the stone in slab form, so 
that we can draw upon and print from it. At the same time it 
should be mentioned how large the slabs are that can be taken 
from the quarries, and other details concerning veins, chalk 
spots and variation of color in the different parts of the quarry. 
Such knowledge would save a great deal of time, worry and 
expense all around. 


LirHocrapHy Must Keep PAcE WITH THE PRESENT AMER- 
IcAN ArT MoveMENT.— Since the introduction of beauty in our 
recent architecture, and especially the superb mural decora- 
tions which have been made accessible to the public by such 
works as the paintings in the Congressional Library, at the 
Columbian Exposition, Appellate Court, in New York, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, etc., former indifference to art has given way 
to a healthy growth and desire for the beautiful in architecture 
and decoration, which will have a controlling influence upon 
all branches of commercial art, foremost of which stands 
lithography. 

A New Gum For Use oN ALUMINUM PLATE Founp WANT- 
ING.— Q. W. P., Vera Cruz, Mexico, sent a sample of a new 
gum which he offered as a substitute for gum arabic, claiming 
that it is superior to the latter. We have given it a fair trial 
and find that it is to all appearances gum “ Mesquite,” recorded 
s “Prosopis dulcis.” It is hardly fit for use in lithography, 
unless mixed with glycerin, on account of its brittleness. 
Although as soluble in water as “arabic,” it will not hold well 
on stone, and especially on metal it is worthless, as it was 
found to crack and peel off as soon as it dried, and when mixed 
with glycerin it would not dry at all. 


VARNISH FOR PRESERVING CHARCOAL Drawincs.— P. H. 
Rutherford, New Jersey, asks: “I at one time knew of a 
preparation which could be put on a charcoal drawing so as to 
prevent it from rubbing off. Could this department advise me 
how this varnish is prepared? I have utterly forgotten how it 
was done; I think that it was mastic gum dissolved in alco- 
hol.” Answer—Gum mastic is soluble only in turpentine, 
chloroform, ether, acetone, oil of cloves. The best substance 
for protecting coal or pastel drawings is bleached shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol. The liquid is placed in a bottle having an 
atomizer attached and is then sprayed over the drawing. 


TRANSFER-PAPER FOR MINERAL INK.—C. F. McC., Water- 
bury, Connecticut, writes:~ “I take your magazine every 
month and like it very much. I am looking for a little infor- 
mation which I think you can enlighten me on. I would like 
to know where I can get transfer-paper to use mineral ink on. 
I would like something in flat sheets, so as to avoid the 
crackled effect some of it has. I have seen some all printed 
which I think would do, but I do not know who the makers 
are. It was heavy paper and could be stripped off when ready 
for transferring.” Answer—Our correspondent evidently 
means decalcomania transfer-paper, or such as is already pro- 
vided with a suitable design, especially for decorating ceramic 
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objects. Any of the large litho. sign or metal show-card manu- 
facturers may have the designs ready and will print such work 
upon short notice; otherwise we would recommend writing to 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 29 Warren street, 
New York. 

To LirHoGRAPHERS INTENDING TO EMIGRATE TO THE UNITED 
Srates.— F. H., Bucharest, Roumania, describes poor condi- 
tions in his country and sends requests for addresses of firms 
to which he may write for employment. Answer.— Our corre- 
spondent takes serious chances in coming over here as a lithog- 
rapher. First, on account of the laws prohibiting the previous 
arrangement looking toward employment between himself and 
an employer and, second, on account of the thorough organi- 
zation of the workmen and the perfect understanding with 
their employers, which is of the most amiable nature, and 
culminating at present in an agreement which will be carried 
out, we have no doubt, in good faith. Your case has been 
referred to Mr. William Long, 25 Third avenue, New York. 


A New Composition Roiier For LirHoGRAPHY IMPERVIOUS 
to WatEer.— William T. T., London, E. C., writes: “I have 
been experimenting for a long time in making a lithographic 
roller equal to the composition used by type printers and which 
works as well on stone, but is objectionable only on account 
of the effect the water has upon its surface (the gelatin). I 
have now overcome this difficulty, and would like some one 
interested to make a proposition for its general introduction on 
a large scale, for there is no doubt that its sale will be a large 
one in America.” Answer.——We publish this, knowing the 
writer, and are ready to receive anything new in this line. Of 
course, we presume that our correspondent is familiar with 
the lithographic rubber roller now firmly established and which 
can be had smooth or with a nap. 

Mixture For DusTING ON SHEETS WHEN PRINTING BRONZE 
Last.— The G. C. W. Co., Worcester, Massachusetts, writes: 
“ Kindly state in your next issue, under ‘ Notes and Queries on 
Lithography,’ the proportion of French chalk and magnesia 
used by lithographers for dusting on sheets before bronzing, 
to prevent the bronze from adhering to colors on sheet; and 
if there is any other thing or preparation for this purpose; 
also state the kind of machine used for this purpose.” Answer. 
We know of nothing better for this work than the substance 
just mentioned, i. e., French chalk. We have never mixed talc 
and magnesia together, but should judge that they will mix in 
any proportion. Siccative powder is often used when colored 
proofs are made, without giving time for drying between the 
impressions. The machines used for dusting the sheets before 
bronzing are the regular bronzing machines from which the 
bronze powder has been removed and the soapstone and mag- 
nesia substituted. 

First Report OF THE ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN LITHO. 
PrintiInG EsTABLISHMENTS.— The Main district of the above 
association, according to Freie Kiinste, held its first regular 
meeting at Frankfurt-am-Main last May, Carl Dundorf in the 
chair. The report is as follows: “Owing to the retrogression 
of the postal industry and the consequent increased competi- 
tion for other work from the greater number of steam presses 
now seeking work, it is evident that something will have to be 
done to counteract, or at least regulate, the existing evil. It 
would seem that a tariff should be adopted to fix the price to 
be charged for litho. product. It would also be well to hold 
technical lectures for the benefit of associates. In place of the 
late P. v. Zabern, Herr Wille was elected as representative. 
Herr Carl Sholz, of Mainz, reported upon the general custom, 
as settled upon by the general meeting, regarding the matter of 
sketches, suggestions, original ideas and the lithographing of 
original drawings; emphasizing that only by the rigid adop- 
tion of the rules laid down by the association would it be pos- 
sible to obtain a just hearing in enforcing cases before the law; 
a noted jurist having been consulted, stated that only by pre- 
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viously pointing it out to the customer, while fixing the price, 
can the proposed conditions hold good in court. Further, it 
was the opinion of the speaker that the reserving of all rights 
against the reproduction of sketches by third parties is a 
strong, tenable position. During the resulting debate the 
majority held the same views, all speaking for the introduc- 
tion and adoption of the restrictions. Herr Schémbs called 





Photo by Hans Hildenbrand, Stuttgart, Germany. 


NAUGHTY BOY. 


attention to the unwillingness of customers to comply with the 
regulations to be adopted, and said that it would be necessary 
to constantly emphasize these in the dealings with the public. 
The following was finally unanimously adopted to be added to 
every sketch or design: ‘This sketch is the property of —— 
and it is not allowed, without their consent, to reproduce, copy 
it, nor to submit it to the view of a third interested party.’” 

VEINS IN LITHOGRAPHIC STONES; THEIR EFFECT ON Work. 
P. T. R., New York, would like to know what effect veins 
have on the penwork and during printing. We will say that 
veins of any kind are very detrimental to lithography. In the 
first place, so-called rust or iron veins will cause a stone to 
break, if marked, or running in a straight line. The gray or 
slate veins are usually of such a dense composition that the 
work will not hold fast on them. The quartz or glass veins 
will likewise not hold the work; finally, the chalk veins are 
porous and will take the ink during printing. Whenever 
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possible, the work should be placed on the stone in such a posi- 
tion that the veins remain free, then, if a soft vein should take 
ink, it can be scraped with a flat scraper so as to bring it below 
the surface and will therefore not take ink. Of course, the 
scraping must be etched, if possible, with oxalic acid, which 
has the effect of giving the porous substance of the vein a 
polish. 

TINTING ON StTonE CAuseD BY INFERIOR COATED PAPER.— 
C. M. B., Baltimore, Maryland, writes, commenting on an 
answer given to T, W., Dayton, Ohio: “ You will forgive me 
for saying, as a practical lithographer for fifteen years, the 
answer to the above question struck me as a little absurd. 
Why? Providing that it has been ascertained that the tinting 
is due to inferior coated paper, the ‘cleaning by rolling up’ 
would suggest itself to the crudest mind, but as regards the 
etching it is altogether impracticable to etch a stone high 
enough to diminish to the degree that would obviate the 
trouble in hand, especially with some subjects. Therefore, 
we must turn our attention to the cause of the trouble — the 
paper. My experience teaches me that in this case the trouble 
arises in the fixing of these inferior papers; therefore, our aim 
is to combat this. I should advise the printer so troubled to 
try a little flour paste in his ink, which will help to absorb the 
fixing compound which is left on stone by every impression, 
and also as a further precaution to use a little glycerin or 
sugar in the damping water. I find the principal element to 
combat is the alum, which is perceptible to the tongue if 
placed on the paper in question. This, as we are aware, dis- 
solves grease — hence our trouble. The remedy I here sug- 
gest will perhaps not quite obviate the trouble, but will lessen 
it considerably. The use of flour paste will entirely stop the 
ink from rubbing, as is the case sometimes on inferior coated 
papers.” Answer— We must apologize to our respected cor- 
respondent, as we have done to others in the past, for being 
sometimes not comprehensive enough to the mind of the thor- 
oughly learned in the profession. We are trying to strike a 
happy medium between those of our readers who have noth- 
ing more to learn and those who, just beginning, are ready to 
absorb everything that comes along, and therefore often suffer 
injury by overcrowding their understanding. We are glad to 
be able to count our correspondent among the workers on our 
columns, and hope to submit some more little problems to him. 
Regarding high etching, we differ from our contributor, for 
there is hardly a limit to the high etching of work on stone. 
Of course, on aluminum there is a bar. Naturally, there are 
some jobs that will not permit of high etching for purposes in 
question. Regarding the solvency of grease by alum contained 
in paper, it would be interesting for some of our readers to 
know how the final solution of a transfer can be prevented by 
shortening the ink with flour. If alum dissolves grease, would 
you weaken your ink still more? The discussion of this ques- 
tion would be useful to those of our readers who wish to build 
up their chemical knowledge a trifle. 





OUR IMMENSE FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Coincident with the extraordinary expansion in the volume 
of domestic trade, our foreign commerce continues to expand 
proportionately. Eleven months’ figures of the Treasury 
3ureau of Statistics show that the foreign commerce of the 
United States will be, in the fiscal year just ended, the largest 
in the history of the country. Imports will, for the first time, 
exceed $1,000,000,000, and exports will be larger than in any 
preceding year except I9QoT. 

The figures which justify this assertion show the imports 
of eleven months, ending with May, were $943,597,194, and the 
exports $1,324,493,293. For twelve months, ending with May, 
the imports were $1,016,712,248, and the exports $1,413,733,776. 
As the largest imports in any earlier fiscal year were $903,320,- 
948, in 1902, it is quite apparent the total imports of the present 
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fiscal year will exceed those of any preceding year, and they 
will also pass the billion-dollar mark, since they have not fallen 
below $73,000,000 in any month of the past year, and were in 
eleven months within $57,000,000 of the billion-dollar line. 

As the largest exports of any preceding year, except 1go1, 
were $1,394,483,012, in 1900, and those of eleven months, ending 
with May, were $1,324,493,293, and the smallest exports of any 
month in the year were $88,000,000, it is apparent that when 
the month of June is added the export total for the year will 
that of 1900, and will exceed $1,400,000,000.— The 
Keystone. 


exceed 





HOW W. E. CURTIS WORKS. 

Without question the dean of newspaper correspondents 
is William E. Curtis, whose daily letter has long invariably 
occupied the first column on the front page of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. Mr. Curtis attended the recent Republican 
State convention at Des Moines, and has since been writing 
some letters on Iowa and her institutions. Of Curtis and his 
methods of work, the Burlington Hawkeye publishes the fol- 
lowing interesting bit of gossip: 

“Mr. Curtis began newspaper work twenty years ago and 
has made a success second to that of no writer for the press, 
Mr. Curtis’ plan of work is very much 
He is a careful gleaner of interesting 
He never lets 


save ‘Gath’ alone. 
like that of Gath. 
information and he never wastes an atom of it. 
slip an opportunity to learn something from somebody, and 
once obtained that information is always at his fingers’ ends. 
. “He sat with the other newspaper reporters in the press 
He wasted no time in idle talk while 
waiting for the opening of the proceedings. His eyes roamed 
over the audience and picked out striking figures. Question 
after question was asked of those around him, the substance 
of the answers was jotted down on a bit of paper. Then, hav- 
ing fully informed himself of his surroundings, he began 
rapidly to compile in a dainty, round, print-like chirography, 
his account of the convention. He did not use one-tenth of the 
information he gleaned from his informants; neither did he 
waste it. It is stored away and will appear sooner cr later in 
one of his famous letters, whenever occasion calls for it. 

* Mr. Curtis is a scrap-book fiend, as every successful news- 
paper man should be. He has a large library of catalogued 
clippings concerning every conceivable subject, and it is from 
this source that he draws much of the remarkable information 


section of the convention. 


which appears in his letters.” 

Speaking of Curtis, a good story of a little dealing he had 
with the late Eugene Field was recently told in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He and Field were old friends, having worked 
for the same Chicago newspaper. A few years before Field 
died, says the writer in the Post, he and Curtis were in St. 
Louis together and at the same hotel. About 11 o’clock one 
night, just as Curtis was getting ready for bed, Field came to 
his room and said: “ Will, let me take fifty dollars. I have 
a party of friends downstairs and I shan’t have enough money 
to pay my share of the bill unless you do.” 

Curtis gave Field the $50. Field did not mention the Joan 
while they remained in St. Louis and went back to Chicago 
without paying it. 

About a year afterward Curtis went to Chicago. Field had 
not paid back the money. - While he was in his newspaper office 
Curtis went into Field’s room. Field was effusively glad to 
see him. They talked of various things. Finally Curtis nerved 
himself to speak of the $50. 

“My dear old chap,” cried Field, “it had entirely slipped 
my mind. I hadn’t thought of it since. Of course I remember 
it. Ill let you know about it to-morrow.” 

He did. Next day when Curtis was reading Field’s column, 
“Sharps and Flats,” he came across this paragraph: 

“Mr. William E. Curtis, the distinguished Washington 
correspondent and literary man, is in Chicago looking after 
some of his permanent investments.” 
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SCOTCH ROMAN. 


Italic 18 point and smaller, ready: larger sizes under way. 


72 Point, 3 A, $7.30; 4a, $4.70: Font, $12.00 


MIN 
Breaks 


60 Point, 3 A, $5.20: 4a, $3.40; Font, $8.60 


FIRTH 
Defend 


is Point, 3 A, 33.90: 5a, $2.85: Font, $6.75 


FOREST 


Caledonia 


36 Point, 4 A, $2.80: 6a, $2.20: Font, $5.00 


GLASGOW 
Scotch Plaids 


30 Point, 4 A, $2.00: Sa, $1.75: Font, $3.75 


RECREATION 
How to play golf 


Above sizes in quantities of 25 pounds and upward at Job Type rates. 
Sizes 18 to 72 point leaded with 2-pt. leads. 
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SCOTCH ROMAN. 


Cast on the Lining System. Made in 13 useful sizes. 





6 Point, 22 A, $1.00; 44a, $1.00; Font, $2.00 
TWENTY PAGE SPECIMEN SHEET BEING MAILED 
The Scotch Roman face is one of the handsomest ever 
cut. It possesses certain qualities that make it superior 
in legibility and beauty, line for line and page for page 
to very many of the faces cast. ‘There isa strength about 
it, a virility, a square-shouldered tenseness and terseness 


8 Point, 18 A, $1.00; 36a, $1.00; Font, $2.00 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS FACE 
The letters are somewhat closely fitted, yet they 
are read singly and in groups, with utmost ease 
Due regard was given to thickness of serif, and 
the serifs being thickened the type will wear well 


10 Point, 16 A, $1.10; 36a, $1.15; Font, $2.25 
NOTICE THE BEAUTIFUL FIGURES 
It is a fairly lean letter though at first 
glance it appears otherwise. For these 
and many other reasons it is an ideal face 
for book, magazine and artistic job work 


11 Point, 15 A, $1.10; 32a, $1.15; Font, $2.25 
DID THE SPECIMEN REACH YOU 
Under another cover we are pleased to 
send you specimens of our Scotch Roman 
the new face with unlimited possibilities 


12 Point, 12 A, $1.10; 30a, $1.30: Font, $2.40 
PRINTERS USE OUR TYPE 
This foundry has been making 


type continuously for a hundred 
years and is a pioneer in the trade 


14 Point, 9 A, $1.15: 20a, $1.35: Font, $2.50 


FACES ARE DEEP CUT 


From the few samples of 
job and advertising composi 
tion shown judge for yourself 


18 Point, 8 A, $1.50: l4a, $1.50: Font, 33.00 


PRICES ARE LOW 
Liberal Font Schemes 
as the price lines show 


24 Point, 5 A, $1.75: Sa, $1.50: Font, $3.25 


NEW DEVICE 
Thin space cases 
are money savers 


Above sizes in quantities of 25 pounds and upward at 
roman rates. Sizes 6 to 14 point Jeaded with 1-pt. leads. 











A. D. FARMER & SON TYPE FDG. CO., NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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Queen Olives 





Consomme a la Royal 


Chicken Crust Pie 


Cranberry Sauce Giblet Sauce 


Neapolitan 


Sponge Cake 


Mixed Nuts 


$1 00 nein 


Gold Sliced Ham 
Potato Salad 
Cream Puffs 
Olives Pickles 
Ice Cream 


: Coffee 
MENU DESIGNS 


BY HARRY O. LANDERS 


Designed for The Inland Printer Co. 
All rights reserved. 





85c. 


Stuffed Vermont Turkey 








Veal Loaf 


Lettuce 


Cake 


Radishes 
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Pi Iota 
Chapter Complimentary 
Phi Gamma Banquet 
f / Delta tendered the 
Smith familp 
November 26, 1903 sjQobember 26, 1903 


6 o’clock Auditorium Hotel 


8 o’clock 


$1.00 mortised 


90c. mortised 





rat "\ a é t ee ‘ 
bhi Consomme Oysters 


\ SH i ] | 
./ At 
iil 
Roast Turkey Cranberry Sauce 





Mashed Cream Potatoes 
Hubbard Squash Green Peas 


Neapolitan Ice Cream 
LADIES’ NIGHT 
THANKSGIVING DAY, NOV. 26 1903 
RECEPTION HALL 
Tea Coffee Milk 


8 O'CLOCK 


Mixed Nuts Cake Oranges 





85c. mortised 85c. mortised 


MENU DESIGNS BY HARRY O. LANDERS All rights reserved 


Designed for The Inland Printer Co. 
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Cond.Matthews 


A new Gothic letter, which follows the general design of our popular Matthews Series. 
It is a strong, legible face, and one that will be in demand for advertising purposes. 





4a 3A ‘72-Point Condensed Matthews $11.70 


Fureka 


48-Point Condensed Matthews $7.25 


Solid Face 


10a 6A 30-Point Condensed Matthews $4.30 


FINEST DESIGNS 
Accurate Lining 6 


20a 12A 


USEFULNESS RECOGNIZED 
Favorite with Advertisers 3 


18-Point Condensed Matthews $3.20 


84a 20A 12-Point Condensed Matthews $2.80 


ECONOMICAL STANDARD LINE SERIES 
Sought by the Discriminating Printer 90 


45a 28A 8-Point Condensed Matthews $2.25 


VERY SERVICEABLE SERIES FOR FORCIBLE CATCH-LINES 
Boldness Forms Strong Contrast When Used with Roman 64 








4a 3A 60-Point Condensed Matthews 


Stroked 


9a 6A 36-Point Condensed Matthews $5.00 


Merited Honor 


12a 8A 24-Point Condensed Matthews $3.50 


HANDSOME MODELS 
Desirable Property 5 


28a 164A 14-Point Condensed Matthews $3.00 


ORDER CONDENSED MATTHEWS 
Made for Wide Range of Display 8 


38a 224A 10-Point Condensed Matthews $2.50 


THE INLAND’S PRODUCTIONS ARE PERFEGT 
Lead All Others in Style and General Utility 79 
52a 30A 6-Point Condensed Matthews $2.00 


EXCELLENT EFFECTS EASILY OBTAINED IN ALL ADVERTISING MATTER 
Full Series Added to Your Plant Will Largely Increase Its Effectiveness 32 





DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


Inland Type Foundry 





CHICAGO 





SAINT LOUIS 





BUFFALO 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ON ELECTROTYPING 
AND STEREOTYPING 





BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully In 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotyPInc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —-The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — a — Building— Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing —- Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking -—The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 


SrEeREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. a \ 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed a om A 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinary, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. $1.50. 


This is the only book devoted 


140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. 
THE ELECTROTYPER’S IDEALS. 


The address of George H. Benedict, president of the 
National Association of Electrotypers, delivered at the Atlan- 
tic City convention, is well worth the thoughtful consideration 
of every employing electrotyper. ? 

Mr. Benedict’s statement as to the conditions existing in 
the trade will be recognized as cold facts, and his proposed 
code of ethics, while savoring of altruism in some respects, if 
carried out, would provide a remedy for all the evils which 
affect us. 

Following is Mr. Benedict’s address in full: 

“Coming from a locality where trouble has been the prin- 
cipal measure of reward for the past two or three years, I shall 
be obliged to confine my statements to what should be done for 
the benefit of the craft, instead of attempting to explain how 
success has failed to come from past efforts. The interesting 
condition is, that while there has been no material change in 
methods or appliances for many years, that notwithstanding 
the increase in prices for material, higher wages and the 
shorter hours of work and restricted apprenticeship systems, 
there has been no corresponding increase in the price we ask 
or get for our product. 

“The cost of producing electrotypes is largely governed by 
the cost of labor; almost fifty per cent of our expense is paid 
out in wages to union men at a set scale that can not be dis- 
counted regardless of the ability or inability of the workmen. 
The cost of all material is fairly uniform in all localities, yet 
the fluctuations in the price of our product vary in localities 
and in cities to such an extent that it must be a wonder to the 
buyers, and the inference naturally is that electrotyping must 
be amazingly profitable, at least to those who succeed in hold- 
ing a fair trade at a moderate discount or no discount at all. 
That the workmen and supply people should be constantly 
getting more and the trade less does not flavor of success. 

“The sole aim of our convention is to compare notes, look 
squarely at the conditions that are a detriment to individual 
and collective success and, if possible, remove them. Our 
cause is the general betterment of our trade, pleasanter rela- 
tions and greater profits, applying to all alike. 

“The work of a national organization can not become 
effective beyond the effort to influence the members of the 
local associations into working together, to recognize and 
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adhere to a fair and honorable code of ethics that will dis- 
courage the ruinous and reckless scramble for trade and cus- 
tomers, the cutting and slashing of prices, giving exorbitant 
discounts, or any form of competition that is not based upon 
what is fair and just as between man and man. 

‘According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics there were, 
in 1900, one hundred and forty (140) electrotyping establish- 
ments in the United States, doing a total business of less than 
$4,000,000 annually, or an average of about $27,000 for each 
foundry. It may be possible that the smallest concern wil! 
handle one-quarter the average, but it is unlikely that the very 
largest establishment will do four times as much business as 
the average, which shows that while our product may be very 
necessary to the operations of the printer, publisher and adver- 
tiser, by comparison with other lines of manufacture, our 
operations are small individually and in the aggregate, and 
demonstrates that our opportunities are correspondingly lim- 
ited. Surely we owe it to ourselves to make the most of the 
opportunities that are given us. 

“ As a code to govern our treatment of each other, I would 
propose the following ethics of competition: 

“We believe that the code of ethics best calculated to ele- 
vate the status of any trade or craft must be evolved by the 
development of moral and intellectual manhood. We should, 
therefore, test every transaction by the standard of truth, jus- 
tice and equity. 

“ We believe in uniting for a common purpose, for advance- 
ment and improvement, with an earnest desire to increase indi- 
vidual comfort by working in harmony and subordinating 
self-interest, in contrast to the theory that man’s supreme 
effort should be the systematic pursuit of selfish ends. 

“ We believe that in the conduct of a business no individual 
or concern should act regardless of his neighbors and competi- 
tors, and that the interests of the individual are identical with 
the interests of all; that employer and employe should have for 
a common purpose the progression and promotion of the craft, 
with a combined disposition to promote the welfare and best 
interests of each ‘other. 

“ We believe that the proper place to look for remuneration 
is from the business done at a legitimate profit, and not from 
what can be saved on the wages of the workmen, or from 
what can be made out of each other. 

“We believe that the application of the competitive prin- 
ciple is the greatest evil of any business, and having no influ- 
ence on the volume of work, is unwarranted, undignified and 
inimical to individual welfare, confusing and embarrassing to 
patrons and a menace to employes. At the same time we rec- 
ognize that there are methods of competition which are clean, 
honorable and legitimate, whereby we can compete without 
wronging others and without demoralizing the business in 
which we are engaged. 

“We believe it wrong to make rebates or allowances to 
brokers or middlemen, and a fallacy to have favored custom- 
ers, and that no line can be drawn between the large and small 
customers that will not be unjust to others in the same line. 

“We believe that in the conduct of an establishment it 
should be our endeavor to elevate the moral character and 
ameliorate the financial condition of the workmen who are 
engaged with us. 

“We believe that in the treatment of boys in our employ 
it is our duty to assist the apprentice to learn the business in 
such a manner as to reflect credit upon those who taught him, 
as well as upon himself. 

“Our strength should be in our regard for our fellow elec- 
trotypers; our weakness is in the lack of consideration and 
entire disregard of the individual for his competitors. The 
ambition to get business and keep busy regardless of profit is 
our one stumbling block. 

“The object of our gathering is to consider the abuses to 
which the trade is subjected, devise ways and means of cor- 
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recting them and if possible improve the business of each and 
every one of us. Let us hope that in our deliberations we may 
succeed in formulating plans for improvements that will be 
lasting and thereby perpetuate the association.” 


CLEANING ELectrotype Casts.— W. I. H. writes: “I wish 


to ask for a recipe for cleaning electrotype casts after shells 
are backed up; or, what is the best way to do the washing?” 
Answer.— Scrub the casts while hot with kerosene oil and 
powdered pumice stone. Then lay the cast in a shallow sink 
with inclined bottom and steam it out, using a steam hose 
without a nozzle. Then take the cast to the sawdust box and 


brush it thoroughly with clean, dry sawdust. 


Device For Lockinc Book PLates.— The following letter 
from Crane & Co., of Topeka, Kansas, to the Plate Makers 
Criterion, under date of July 15, 1903, describes a plan for 
locking book plates for molding: “ Our head electrotyper, Mr. 
George C. Hightower, has devised a simple, quick and eco- 
nomical plan of molding from electrotype plates. By using this 
plan he has simplified the matter very much, and is desirous 
that the information be given for the benefit of the trade, as 
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there may be others who are annoyed, as he has been. Where 
thin electrotype plates of uniform sizes are to be duplicated, 
as in reproducing electrotype plates of a given book, the plan 
is especially economical both in time of molding and expense 
of making the shell, as there is no waste of copper in making 
the shells; there is only room enough between the pages after 
casting for sawing and finishing the plates. Make four wooden 
blocks exact size of the book plates which are to be dupli- 
cated. Llace them in chase with wooden furniture at one 
end and one side next to the chase. Place inverted brass rules 
around each block and a pica slug between the rules which 
are at the ends of the block where they meet in the middle. 
Lock up with Hempel quoins at one side and one end. Only 
one rule is necessary between the blocks the long way. The 
brass rules should have teats or lugs soldered on, to catch the 
plates at the bevel to prevent them from lifting when wax 
mold is being lifted. The size and shape of the lugs is shown 
by accompanying cut, and the position of the lugs indicated 
on the diagram. The rule between the blocks the long way 
should have lugs on each side. Place the chase on the slide 
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of your molding press where changes can quickly be made on 
the blocks without disturbing the chase. The form can be 
locked sufficiently secure with Hempel quoins to prevent the 
plate from lifting after the mold is made. The mold should 
be lifted from the side next the quoins.” 

INSERTING ETCHINGS IN ELECTROTYPE PLATES.—J. R. C. 
wants to know the best method of inserting original etchings 
in book plates. Answer— The method most commonly 
employed is to back up the etching to the thickness of the book 
plate, then fit it into the plate and secure it by soldering. Mr. 
P. M. Furlong’s process, which is patented, is described as 
follows: A base or blank block is fitted under the etching to 
make it type-high, and having been properly trimmed to fit 
into the type form the etching is removed and the base alone is 
locked up in the form with the type. The removal of the etch- 
ing is necessary in order that the type may be blackleaded to 
cause it to freely release from the molding composition in the 
operation of molding, and it being preferable that the face of 
the etching should not be blackleaded. After blackleading the 
type form, the etching, having had its back thoroughly cleaned, 
is replaced face upward on the base within the form, with its 
face flush with the type, and then the surface of the molding 
composition having been coated with plumbago, the form is 
molded in the usual way. When the mold thus obtained is 
lifted from the form, the etching will be found imbedded in 
and adhering to the molding composition, face inward. The 
mold containing the etching is then blackleaded in the usual 
way preparatory to being placed in the electrotyping bath; 
but, before being placed in the bath, the exposed back of the 
etching should be freed from black lead and scrapgel bright to 
insure the incorporation of the electro-deposited mietal with the 
back and edges of the etching, and in order that the metal may 
be deposited in a continuous and unbroken sheet over the edges 
of the etching to the back thereof and thereby form a perfect 
union between the electrotype and the etching, so that when the 
shell is removed from the mold it brings the etching Rith it, 
the two forming practically one plate, which after having been 
freed from adhering wax or molding composition, may be 
backed with composition metal and finished in the same man- 
ner as ordinary electrotype plates. By this simple, direct and 
economical process an absolutely perfect incorporation of an 
etching plate with an electrotype of reading matter is obtained. 

[Owing to press of matter, Mr. Tappan’s articles on Stereo- 
typing have unavoidably been held over to next month.] 





REVIEWS OF SPECIMENS IN THE INLAND PRINTER. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The reviews of specimens in THE INLAND PRINTER which 
have been given almost from its inception have proved valu- 
able to many of our readers. It has been found, however, 
that the specific criticisms have perforce been useful almost 
solely to the correspondent submitting the specimens. It is 
proposed, therefore, to make the magazine in this particular 
of more general value, and reviews will not be given here- 
after except in such cases where examples can be shown 
and the changes suggested printed in connection therewith. 
This will only be done with specimens selected as useful in 
showing styles of composition popularly imitated, but which 
have faults which should be corrected. 

Those of our subscribers who desire a specific criticism of 
their work can make special arrangements with the Inland 
Printer Technical School. Specimens will be reset and the 
obvious faults pointed out. Individual instruction will be 
given. 

In this way it is expected that the contributors will receive 
a more substantial benefit and the pages of THE INLAND 
PrINTER be devoted to the development of the native taste of 
its readers in a broader and more generally interesting way. 

The terms and general plan for instruction in the Inland 
Printer Technical School will be furnished on request. 
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AN EXHIBITION FOR ONE SPECTATOR. 


The Bander Log Press has its business offices in New York 
and its operative department, under Mr. Frank Holme, is in a 
tent near Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Holme’s versatile genius 
finds satisfaction in “doing things differently,” and certainly 
the throwing overboard of all convention has a charm, partic- 
ularly when the jettison is*managed in the humor that is evi- 
denced in the affairs of the Bander Logs. Mr. Holme’s popu- 
larity among his brother artists was shown in the plan to send 
him an exhibition — for the reason that, as he was unable to 
come to view the work, the works must go to him. We show 
a plate of the first exhibition sent to him and this is to be sup- 
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Petrtyl, Frank Godfrey, J. M. Gaspard, Joseph Birren, David 
Hunter, Ansel Cook, Henry Thiede, D. Lavin, W. V. Curtis, 
H. R. Boehm, C. H. Workman, R. J. Campbell, Ulrich, French, 
McDonnell, Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy. 





INFORMATION FOR HIS HONOR, 

Judge Martin J. Keogh, of the Supreme Court, West- 
chester county, while presiding at the trial of an action based 
on the negligence of a landlord in failing to keep a certain 
stairway in proper repair, took occasion to question one of the 
defendant’s witnesses for the purpose of obtaining an accurate 
description of the location of the stairs. Judge Keogh asked 





plemented by another. Mr. Holme, if he so elects, will be the 
first person to view these exhibits in their entirety. Following 
are the names of the contributors: C. F. Batchelder, R. H. 
Garman, H. Richard Boehm, R. Palenske, H. Tingle, R. J. 
Campbell, W. B. Johnstone, — —Cook, — — Hickey, W. V. 
Curtis, Joseph P. Birren, H. Lawry, D. J. Lavin, T. A. 
O’Shaughnessy, C. H. Workman, Harry O. Landers, Harry 
Thiede, Ike Morgan, E. Biorn, H. Hunrich, — — Palm, C. A. 
Briggs, P. A. Schwartz, William Schmedtgen, W. Molt, G. O. 
Frink, Harry Hirschfield, H. T. Webster, John Lilleso, W. L. 
Wells, E. Young, O. E. Cesar, T. J. Garner, John T. McCutch- 
eon, C. Newman, Hugo Von Hofsten, E. H. Botts, William H. 
Powers, Charles Morris, J. M. Sunderland. 

Among the contributors to the Holme exhibit the follow- 
ing are members of the *Palette and Chisel club: William 
Irvine, Walter Williams, Fred Larsan, E. N. Thayer, -August 


the witness, who in this instance was the janitress of the 
house: . 
“ Madame, kindly explain to the jury how these stairs run.” 
The janitress answered, in a loud voice, “ Well, yer Honor, 
whin yer up stairs they run down, and whin yer down stairs 
they run up.”— New York Times. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


Opporchunity knocks at ivery man’s dure wanst. On some 
men’s dures it hammers till it breaks down th’ dure an’ thin it 
goes in an’ wakes him up if he’s asleep, an’ aftherward it 
wurrks f’r him as a night watchman. On other men’s dures it 
knocks and runs away, an’ on th’ dures iv some men it knocks 
an’ whin they come out it hits thim over th’ head with an ax. 
But ivirywan has an opporchunity.— Mr. Dooley. 
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Tue Eagle Printing Company, of Marinette, Wisconsin, 
has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

D. Appteton & Co., the New York publishers, have 
increased their capital stock from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

Tue Ivy Press, Seattle, Washington, has added a depart- 
ment of designing to its printing and engraving establishment. 

Henry F. Cook has removed his printing plant from Frost- 
burg, Maryland, to Berlin, Pennsylvania, where he now edits 
and publishes the Berlin Gleaner. 

Rocers & WELLS, engravers and printers, Chicago, will 
hereafter be known as Rogers & Co., the stockholders of the 
corporation having recently voted to make this change in name. 

THE Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has opened a branch at 734 Sansom street, Philadelphia, a 
move which will no doubt be appreciated by printers in that 
territory. 

Tue Hagerstown. Printing & Bookbinding Company, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has purchased land on which it will 
erect a $15,000 building for the accommodation of its rapidly 
increasing business. 

Tue Berlin Ink & Color Company has opened a factory in 
Philadelphia for the manufacture of fine lithographic inks. 
The new factory, which was made necessary by the rapidly 
increasing business of the company, is located at Eleventh and 
Hamilton streets. 

A FIRE which gave promise of being disastrous and which 
caused a considerable money loss, occurred in the factory of 
the Queen City Printing Ink Company, August 6. Fortu- 
nately, the fire was in a part of the factory which in no way 
interfered with the daily output, and the trade has been in no 
way inconvenienced. 

A company has been organized in New York city for the 
purpose of manufacturing engraving machinery, tools and 
devices. The concern has been incorporated under the name 
of The Engraving Machine Company, with a capital of $75,000. 
H. Ingalls Kimball, John H. Ridley and Roswell S. Nichols 
are the incorporators. 

Tue Clark Engraving Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has just incorporated with a capitalization of $40,000, changing 
the name to the Clark Engraving & Printing Company. This 
concern has made great progress and built up a large business 
during the seven years of its existence. Much of the stock has 
been taken by the employes of the company. 

THE Combe Printing & Publishing Company, of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has just removed to its new building, erected at a 
cost of $70,000. This company has been established since 1868 
and the magnitude of its business has necessitated the erection 
of a building for its exclusive use. The company does a gen- 
eral printing, lithographing, stationery, blank-book and paper- 
box business. 

A NEw printing-house has entered the field at Toledo, Ohio, 
which is known as the Newton-Rotherick Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It begins business with a capital of $30,000, and will be 
ready to receive orders September 1. The members of the new 
company are Newell B. Newton, who has been secretary of the 
Franklin Printing Company, president and general manager; 
Howard B. Rotherick, formerly manager of the American Rib- 
bon & Carbon Company, vice-president; secretary, E. T. 
Mechler; treasurer, W. W. Hoskins. The manager of the 
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new company entered the business with the Toledo Blade as a 
“devil.” He has copyrighted a book entitled “ Busy Business 
Man’s Daily Guide,” showing the daily condition of a man’s 
business, and the new firm’s first work will be the publication 
of this book. 


THE merging of the United States Printing Company and 
the National Label Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been one 
of the large deals of the month. The National Label Company 
is capitalized for $60,000 and has been in business for fifteen 
years. The United States Printing Company has been in 
existence some fifty years, has a capital of $1,000,000 and has 
on its pay-roll approximately six hundred employes. 


Tue Pittsburg Label Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
has absorbed the stock and business of the McMillan Litho- 
graphing Company, of Rochester, New York. The company is 
organized under the laws of Maine, with a capital of $350,000. 
Its officers are: President, William H. Fuller, Pittsburg; vice- 
president, S. H. McMillan, Rochester; secretary, Thomas L. 
Sheafer, Pittsburg; treasurer, Joseph F. Smith, Pittsburg. 


THE name of James N. Brady, superintendent of the divi- 
sion of supplies and printing at the Chicago postoffice, has 
recently been much before the public in connection with his 
classification at Centralia, Illinois. Mr. Brady was appointed 
under ex-Postmaster Gordon, and he is the inventor of an 
interchangeable and indestructible time card that competent 
judges pronounce the best they have seen. The benefit of 
having a practical printer at the head of this department of the 
Chicago postoffice is shown by the saving of about $5,000 a 
year under Mr. Brady’s management. 


Mr. CuHartes A. Rose, for the past twelve years superin- 
tendent of the National Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, 
has resigned the position he so ably filled to take charge of the 
printing department recently installed by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, of Camden, New Jersey. As an evidence 
of the esteem in which Mr. Rose was held by the National 
Publishing Company, Mr. J. R. Jones, the president, presented 
to him a handsome silver tea service, suitably engraved, while 
“the boys” in the pressroom expressed their good will in the 
form of a valuable pair of diamond cuff links. 


A NEW company has been formed at Moline, Illinois, to be 
known as the Moline Printing Company of Moline. The new 
concern has a paid-up capital of $15,000 and has taken over the 
business and plants of the Bronson-Jordan Printing Company, 
the Journal job department and the Decorah Printing Com- 
pany, of Decorah, Jowa. Extensive improvements have been 
made on the building which will house these plants, and the 
equipment and facilities of the company will be of the most 
modern and convenient kinds. The incorporators are Myron 
Jordan, Eugene J. Bronson and Charles O. Steinnort. 


Tue Bruce Type Foundry is now well settled in its new 
quarters at 29 Great John street, New York. Seven floors, 
with the basement, provide nearly 17,500 square feet of floor 
space for carrying on the work. Great care and forethought 
have been exercised by Mr. Parker and his associates in pro- 
viding approved modern appliances and labor-saving devices, 
and the establishment is admirably complete. The salesrooms 
and offices occupy the first floor of the building, and the base- 
ment and sub-basement serve as shipping and warerooms and 
metal rooms. The upper floors are devoted to the typefound- 
ing proper —the casting is done on the sixth floor, the rub- 
bing and dressing rooms are on the fifth, brass goods and 
molding machinery and the repairing department occupy the 
fourth, the matrix machine cutting and the printing are done 
on the third, and on the second floor the type is divided and 
fonted. The removal of the Bruce Type Foundry from Cham- 
bers street destroys a landmark, as this foundry has cast type 
on the premises for ninety years, since David and George 
Bruce established the foundry in 1813. The Bruce Type Foun- 
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dry has held a prominent place in the development of this 
branch of the printing business in America. The interests of 
the concern are now expanding under the able management 
of Mr. Wadsworth A. Parker. Mr. Parker is busily engaged 
in the preparation of a catalogue to meet the needs of the 
enlarged business. This will appear very shortly and in it will 
be shown the newest productions of the Bruce Type Foundry 
designers. 

Mr. Epwarp Day Baker, who for the past fourteen years 
has represented the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company in Boston 
and Philadelphia, has resigned to enter the field of art print- 
ing. Mr. Baker has purchased an interest in the Sparrell 





EDWARD DAY BAKER. 


Print, of Boston, where, as head of the manufacturing depart- 
ments, he will impart his valuable practical and technical 
knowledge of printing, photography and three-color work for 
the benefit of this well-known print-shop. While he will be 
missed by his customers as the representative of the Messrs. 
Cottrell, he will be gladly welcomed by the craft as a brother 
printer. The Photo Era, in commenting on his knowledge of 
printing, photography and three-color work, says: “There is 
no doubt but what Day-Baker’s knowledge of photography, 
presses, inks, paper and printing will, in the near future, place 
his name at the head of the comparatively short list of workers 
in this country in the three-color photographic process.” 





TWO SOULS WITHOUT A THOUGHT. 


“Don’t you sometimes have thoughts,” asked the soulful 
young thing, “that are absolutely unutterable? ” 

“TI do, miss,” answered the old poet. “And sometimes, 
when I am digging for a rhyme that won’t come, I have 
thoughts that are absolutely unprintable.” — Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 
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PROCESS 
ENGRAVING 


NOTES AND QUERIES 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinGc GLAssEs, unmounted. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 

DrawinG For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by arles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 3. 

Lessons ON Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal i. a? of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ll oa By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DrawINnG FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typosrephy for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

ot 2. 

Puorozncravinc.— By H Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates i in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on a enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold embosse new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. 


35 cents. ¢ 
revised and enlarged by 


To learn the first 


’ principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 


The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much ‘time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
Chee Se apg complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

oth 

paar s Automatic Puoroscate.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


“* Phototrichromatic Printing.” 


For INFORMATION ON THREE-COLOR WorkK.— Those who 
read German and who want to keep informed in three-color 
processwork should watch the Zeitschrift fiir Reproductions- 
technik. This publication is edited by Dr. Adolf Miethe, pro- 
fessor of photo-chemistry in the Charlottenburg Technische 
Hochschule. Readers of this department will remember that 
Doctor Miethe has led the world in making the most satisfac- 
tory portraits in three-color from life, and is now the leading 
authority on the subject of three-color photography. 

ANSWERS TO A FEW CorRESPONDENTS.— Herbert Hamel, 
Toronto, Canada, and others who have trouble with enamel 
coming off during etching must send the formula they are 
using and method of working in order that their trouble may 
be located. “Constant Reader” will find an enamel solution 
for zinc in this department for June, 1902, page 421. R. Nore- 
lius, Cripple Creek, Colorado, is advised not to attempt draw- 
ing on transfer-paper to be afterward transferred to zinc for 
relief etching. The method might work in the hands of an 
expert lithographer, but he would find it unreliable. 

On Keepinc Fitms SENSITIZED WITH BICHROMATE.— Every 
process man knows that paper or plates coated with albumen, 
gelatin, glue or other colloid, sensitized with bichromates, 
must be used soon after drying or the sensitized film is use- 
less. Prof. R. Namais, in a paper read before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Allied Chemistry, at Berlin, gives the 
results of experiments he has made toward improving the 
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keeping qualities of colloid films sensitized with bichromates. 
He found that films sensitized with bichromate of ammonia 
decomposed quicker than when bichromate of potash is used. 
Professor Namais recommends that a three per cent neutral 
sodium citrate or neutral oxylate of potash be added to all 
solutions in which potassium bichromate is used as the sensi- 
tizer. This is worth while experimenting with, for it would 
be a great advantage if engravers could sensitize a number of 
metal plates at one time, or that photo-lithographers could sen- 
sitize paper to keep for weeks. 

Witt ENGLISH Gert ToGETHER? — The 
Process Photogram has been advocating a combination of the 
process trade against price-cutting, with the result that Carl 
Hentschel, one of the leaders in the trade, has forwarded a 
circular letter to all process firms in England. Here are a 
few paragraphs from the circular: ‘“ Dear Sir,— The Process 
Photogram has heen calling attention, and rightly so, to the 
want of combination in the process trade; the cutting prices 
which are still being quoted by firms without giving a thought 
to the future I think you will admit requires serious consider- 
ation. The process engravers in Germany are combining, and 
we in England surely should not be behindhand in guarding 
our own interests. I think it is time an effort was made to get 
the trade to combine in some way to prevent it from becoming 
Every one connected with the trade, 


Process Firms 


absolutely unprofitable. 
especially those who have considerable capital sunk in their 
businesses, should be agreeable to work on any arrangement 
whereby the trade in general, both master and men, should be 
benefited.” 

Men Wuo THINK CoMBINATION IN ENGLAND IMPOSSIBLE — 
Mr. George E. Holloway, former secretary of the Electro- 
typers’ Process and General Engravers’ Associaion of Lon- 
don, wrote, in answer to Mr. Hentschel’s appeal for harmony 
among processworkers: “Having spent much valuable time 
during six years in an effort to organize the trades, with prac- 
tical results nil, as far as the vital one of price is concerned, it 
will need a good deal to convince me that the apathy of proc- 
essworkers is different now to what it was then. As far as 
employers are concerned I do not think combination is con- 
sidered possible. I have as much hope of reaching the moon 
in an airship as any amalgamation of the heterogeneous atoms 
composing the process trade.” Mr. Arthur Cox, of a large 
engraving business in Birmingham, wrote: “No doubt com- 
bination in any business is very desirable if it were practical, 
but unfortunately it is not. 
should be pleased to join if we could be sure of all the others 
joining, and also depend upon them after joining to act up to 
the by-laws; but such a state could never be so; it is unfor- 


As far as we are concerned, we 


tunately not human nature.” 

THE GERMAN FEDERATION OF PROCESSWORKERS.— The Ger- 
man firms engaged in photographic processes for reproduction 
have formed an association under the title, ““ Bund der Chemi- 
graphischen Ansthalten Deutschlands.” In their articles of 
association they announce the following objects: The union 
shall aim at the combination of the German reproduction firms 
and the general furthering and representation of their interests. 
Its activities to include in particular: (1) The general estab- 
lishment of binding business regulations in dealing with cus- 
tomers, and in the firms’ dealings with one another. (2) 
Agreements as to the advantageous adjustment of production 
and sales. (3) Ruling as regards the limits of commercial 
competition. (4) Settlement and decision of trade disputes. 
(5) Advice and information on the law as it concerns the 
reproduction crafts. (6) Regulation of business relations 
between masters and employes, especially in reference to the 
establishment and maintenance of a general scale of wages. 
(7) Representation of the interests of the graphic crafts and 
the association members before the authorities and the public. 
The union comprises only firms in the German Empire. It has 
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headquarters in Berlin, with branch quarters in Leipsic, Mu- 
nich and Stuttgart. It will publish an organ which will be 
issued only to members of the union. 

UNANSWERED CORRESPONDENCE.— There are a number of 
queries received by this department that are unanswered for 
many reasons. Correspondents may recognize among the fol- 
lowing why their letters have gone unnoticed: Many omit 
their names and addresses, thinking it unnecessary for a reply 
in this department. Anonymous letters go in the waste-basket. 
Here are the kind of queries that come without even a stamp 
for a reply: Wanted, a list of requisites and cost of each for 
small engraving plant on newspaper. Another wants advice 
as to the best lens to purchase for half-tone negative making. 
Others want to know the best machine or apparatus for this 
or that purpose. Books on special branches of work like 
reétching, tooling or proving half-tones are frequently asked 
A common query is to learn the address of the engrav- 
ing concern that “can do work best and cheapest?” A maga- 
zine editor wants a capable photographer to go to private gal- 
leries in this country and photograph paintings. What explan- 
ation can you give for “ hydro” (?) making half-tone negatives 
redden? These last two are queries just to hand. Now, the 
object of this department is to answer questions that will be 
of interest to a number of readers. It should be understood 
that opinions can not be given here as to the merits of appa- 
Neither will information be fur- 


for. 


ratus, lenses or machinery. 
nished that can be had by 
thirty years given freely of the information he possessed to 
those seeking it. He still works for his daily bread, and his 
time is so scarce and precious that he has little of it to spare 


advertising. The writer has for 


to answer letters outside this department, while space is too 
valuable here to occupy it in answering queries that have been 
met many times before, or in replying to questions that should 
never have been asked. Queries on topics of general interest 
to engravers are wanted always. 





THE ETCHER’'S DREAM, 


He thought he was an etching tub, doomed to rock 
himself forever and forever. 


EARTHENWARE UrteNsiILs For Hoipinc Acips.—G. McD., 
Chicago, asks: “Some time ago I read in THe INLAND 
Printer about earthenware tanks for holding acids to clean 
glass with as being common in England. Unfortunately | 
do not keep the back numbers of your paper, so I write it 
such tanks can not be had in this country?” Answer.— The 
writer has them in use. They come in sizes something like 
these figures for inside measurements: 16 inches by 24 by 18 
up to 22 inches by 28 by 18 inches; there are also etching 
tubs made of earthenware that are everlasting. Another 
utensil that can now be had for the photographer’s use is a 
silver bathholder made of earthenware, which is cheaper than 
the glass ones, besides being more durable. These bath- 
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holders come in many sizes from, inside measurements, 16 
inches by 20 by 2 inches wide, up to 48 inches by 54 by 3 
inches wide. I would advise you to write to Mr. H. D. Far- 
quhar, 338 Broadway, New York, about earthenware utensils. 
Mr. Farquhar will be remembered kindly by many of the 
process men of the West, particularly in St. Louis. He is an 
authority on all matters relating to photoengraving apparatus. 


OriGIN oF HALF-TONE ENAMEL.— How fish glue came to be 
used as an acid resist for half-tone etching has been a question. 
William G. Breuker tells in The Process Review how it was an 
evolution, though he fails to inform us who first used fish glue 
His account is in brief as follows: “In The Photographic 
News for November, 1881, is an article on M. Garnier’s new 
method of photoengraving. The peculiarity about it was the 
coating of a plate of copper with a solution of sugar, bichro- 
mate of ammonia and water, which coating after being printed 
under a negative and developed, was burned in as is done at the 
present time. About the year 1885, Charles E. Purton, an etcher 
employed by Crosscup & West, in Philadelphia, who had been 
using the albumen-ink method for making half-tone etchings 
from F. E. Ives’ process negatives, modified the foregoing 
Garnier enamel method and used it successfully in producing 
half-tone enamel copper etchings. To Mr. Purton belongs the 
credit of being the first to produce relief copper half-tone 
enamel etchings. The end of the year 1888 Mr. Purton and two 
other employes left the firm they had been working for to start 
the Electro Tint Engraving Company. Mr. Purton, having 
kept his enamel formula secret, left the old firm in a predica- 
ment. Their customers demanded etched copper plates, which, 
being turned out by the albumen-ink method, did not satisfy 
them. They wanted an enamel surface on the copper. Mr. 
Fowler, with Crosscup & West, solved the problem by using 
gum arabic, albumen, etc., sensitized with a bichromate as a 
sensitive coating which after development with water was 
changed into an acid-resisting surface by a high degree of 
heat, the same as described in the Garnier method. Gum 
arabic was used for a couple of years, when some experimenter 
found that liquid fish glue answered the purpose better than 
gum arabic. The first publication of a formula relating to the 
wet enamel process which I can find is in the Artist Printer, 
beginning of 1892, in an article on the fish-glue enamel method 
by W. H. Hyslop. Who was the first to use fish glue in half- 
tone etching is still an unanswered question. Who wil! 
answer it? 

Press PuHotocrapHy.— The Photo-Miniature, No. 51, for 
June, 1903, consists almost entirely of a monograph on photog- 
raphy for the newspapers, magazines and trade journals. It 
treats of the photograph before it reaches the photoengraver 
and is consequently most interesting to him. In the brightest 
way it tells the trials of a newspaper photographer to obtain 
the * 
full-page illustrations of representative news photographs. It 


“copy” which the process man reproduces. There are nine 


was to be expected that this clever writer on newspaper pho- 
tography would drop into error when he attempted to describe 
reproductive processes. For instance, on page 123 will be 
found these two sentences: “In newspaper work the screen 
must necessarily be coarse, so that the electrotype will not fill 
up, etc.” Where did he find electrotypes in use on a daily 
newspaper? And then he gives this advice: “The kind of 
picture most desired for news-press work is not necessarily 
sharply focused, etc.” Now, just the contrary is the case; 
newspapers do want their pictures, first of all, sharply focused. 
In the paragraph on page 125 telling about prints for reproduc- 
tion, the following is misleading: ‘A mistake frequently made 
by writers on photo-mechanical subjects is that of advising the 
necessity for a glossy paper for half-tone work, instead of a 
paper giving detail.” Now writers on processwork make no 
mistake when they advise the use of a glossy printing-out 
paper like kloro or solio, and the reasons are that glossy paper 


gives more detail on the surface of the paper than one that is 
not glossy. Further, when reproducing a rough-surfaced 
paper, each granulation on the surface reflects a point of light 
which is liable to interfere with the proper gradations of tones 
in the shadows, while these granulations also cast minute 
shadows that may be reproduced in the high lights. The pho- 
tographer who wants to make the best photographs for repro- 
duction will avoid the use of all developing papers and use a 
glossy printing-out paper that will give brown tones. With 
these slight criticisms, No. 51 of the Photo-Miniature is heart- 
ily recommended to every processworker. It can be had from 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, or from the publishers, Tennant & 
Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. Price, 25 cents. 








THE LATE JAMES MAC NEIL WHISTLER. 
His fame will rest on the etchings he printed in this press. 


, 





A SIDE STEP. 


Alice, who was five years old, was often asked to run 
errands for her mother. She went very willingly if she could 
pronounce the name of the article wanted, but she dreaded the 
laughter which greeted her attempts to pronounce certain 
words. Vinegar was one of the hardest for her. She never 
would go for it if she could help it, but one morning her 
mother found it absolutely necessary to send her. On enter- 
ing the store she handed the jug to the clerk and said, “ Smell 
the jug and give me a quart.” 





PLACING THE BLAME. 


CALLER — So the doctor brought you a little baby sister the 
other night, eh? 

Tommy — Yeh; I guess it was the doctor done it. Any- 
way, I heard him tellin’ pa some time ago ’at if pa didn’t pay 
his old bill he’d make trouble for him.— St. Louis Mirror. 





REVIEW OF 


SPECIMENS 
RECEIVED 





The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly critl- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended In the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Bertin Ink & Cotor Works, Philadelphia.— A mailing card, show- 
ing a half-tone cut of the liberty bell, with a fitting border in blue and 
buff, is a striking and pertinent reminder. 


H. C. Hanson, typefounder, Boston, Massachusetts.—‘‘ A Book of 
Good Types from Hanson of Boston” is the title of a new specimen 
book of convenient size and shape for handling. 

Butter Paper Company, Chicago.— A specimen book of Alexandra 
linen bond papers, printed and lithographed in order to show effects, 
and a folder of No. 1 laid book, antique finish paper. 


AMERICAN STANDARD Type Company.— A booklet of specimen proofs 
of Wicks type, telling, in a brief way, the desirable features and cheap- 
ness of its product. The specimen pages show many attractive body 
faces. 

Henry LinpENMEyR & Sons, New York.— A sample book of Relievo 
cover-paper in six shades. These papers are especially adapted for 
high-grade embossing and the cover-design is a handsome example of the 
kind of work possible. 

Biomcren Brotuers, Chicago.— Four sample proofs of half-tone and 
wood engraving show in a very convincing manner this firm’s ability 
to produce work of the highest grade. Especially is this evident in 
machinery illustration. 

J. F. McCarruy, fine photogravure plates, Brooklyn, New York.— 
A combination of carefully printed proofs of attractive subjects on 
fine papers is a most convincing method of advertising, and the package 
of prints received possesses all of those desirable requisites. 

JosepH Dixon Crucispte Company, Jersey City, New Jersey.— 
“Colors and Specifications” is a six-page card folder, setting forth 
in good style, and helped very much by attractive half-tones, the merits 
and methods of application of Dixon’s iron paints. It is a harmonious 
bit of printing. 

Tue Brave Printinc & Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio.— In a cata- 
logue containing many varying-sized cuts to each page, it is difficult to 
follow and keep a harmonious style, but in the catalogue of stationery 
supplies this has been done, and a well-arranged and carefully printed 
book is the result. 

SuTHERLAND EncGravinc Company, Denver, Colorado.— The “E 
Pluribus Unum” circular is striking, but the type display could be 
improved very much by reducing the price-list about two sizes and 
using a blacker face. This would allow larger display for the balance, 
and make a more attractive advertising page. 

SaMuUEL Warp Company, Boston.— An advertising card should have 
some feature that will attract at once. If the design is not striking by 
itself, some lines of strong printing should be added. The card shown 
is wanting in this necessary element of advertising —the catchiness 
that will attract atttention from the casual observer. 

Tue Kine Printinc Company, Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia.— The 
two booklets about Chevy Chase College are correct examples of work, 
in type, ink and paper. Perhaps the designed title and the following 
one in type on the larger booklet could have been combined in the 
interest of simplicity, but apart from this no fault can be found. 

CENTRAL RarILtroaD oF New Jersey.— ‘“‘ Seashore and Mountains ” 
describes New Jersey in the summer time. A _ well-written booklet, 
printed in black with indented notes, giving names of resorts and railway 
fare, in brown. The title-page is in good style and the half-tones show 
clean presswork. Printed by The Mason Press, Syracuse, New York. 

W. M. Linn & Sons, Columbus, Ohio.— A book of attractive sam- 
ples of jobwork is a very effective method of advertising and the booklet 
shown with its ‘‘ Few Words on Modern Printing ”’ should be fetching. 
It is not good taste to print initials on different pages in varying 
colors, and one color less on the title-page would have been sufficient. 

Repustican Press, Hamilton, Ohio.—‘‘ A Few Proofs” is the modest 
title to a brochure that is a splendid example of the possibilities of 
fine half-tone work. ‘Ihe introductory pages are attractively typed, but 


the charm of the book is the presswork shown on the half-tone pages. 
Machinery cuts are used exclusively, and the work sets forth the neces- 
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sity and possibility of perfect printing for this kind of illustration. 
Every detail is brought out and the vignetting softened away in the 
most artistic manner. 

Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rattway.— “ The Truth about 
Texas”’ is another of their homeseekers’ series. It is plainly printed, 
but the cover embodies good decorative features, the motif being the 
cotton plant. Printed on green stock in darker green and white, it 
makes a harmonious and forceful design. Press of The H. O. Shepard 
Company. 

Tue Jackson Print-sHop, Waterbury, Connecticut.—‘*‘ The Thomas 
Cat,” published by and for the greater publicity of the above-named firm, 
contains many pertinent paragraphs of general value to printers. We 
quote: ‘The plainest printing is usually the most forceful. The 
period of illegible, shaded or ornamented type and intricate rustic border 
has passed away.” 

BALTIMORE, CHESAPEAKE & ATLANTIC RarLway CoMPpANy.—‘‘ Summer 
Homes,” designed by William F. Bell, and printed by The Cushing 
Company, Baltimore, is one of the large army of summer resort books. 
The envelope has a striking and artistic design impressed upon it that 
is a fitting introduction to the book within. The book itself is printed 
in suggestive green tints. 

S. Orsux1, Kyoto, Japan.— A book of views done in photogravure 
entitled ‘‘ Attractions in and Around Kyoto” is characteristic by reason 
of the soft tones in which it is printed. Titles are in Japanese and 
English, and a few ads. are done in the same way. The cover-page is 
the only jarring feature, printed in big English letters, contrasting badly 
with the pretty tints and designs within. 

A. W. LittLe, Pawtucket, Rhode Island.— A blotter, with the third 
commandment printed thereon as the chief display is neither good 
advertising, nor in good taste, especially when received from a printer. 
Although association between the two is desirable, yet it would be 
more to the point if the wording of the blotter brought together the 
thought of good printing and the printer’s name. 

* Some show cards, issued by Hewes & Potter, Boston, Massachusetts, 
advertising their different styles of suspenders, give publicity to their 
goods in a very effective way. Each card is suggestively printed in the 
color of the suspender it advertises. ‘‘ Tiger Tan braces,” is the 
name of one, for instance, and the card advertising it bears a tiger 
head and descriptive matter printed in a tan tint. 

Tue Keystone Type Founpry, Philadelphia A very attractive 
brochure sets forth the merits and possibilities of the Ben Franklin 
series. Printed on buff stock in black and a subdued yellow tint. It 
is a complete and artistic exhibit of that popular face, including the 
italic, condensed and open face. The designs and color combinations 
shown are especially interesting and instructive to job-printers. 

ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE Rattway Company.—“ Fruit Grow- 
ing in the Pecos Valley,’’ Homeseekers’ Series No. 9, is a booklet 
with a very harmonious cover in purple and green on light buff stock. 
Vine and grapes is the design, and it has that distinctiveness that 
would prevent it being lost in the usual collection of booklets and 
folders on a railway counter. Printed by The Henry O. Shepard 
Company. 

Sypney Day, Melbourne, Australia-—The booklets vary in degree 
of workmanship. The covers are attractive, both in type display and 
design, and a good cover compensates for but very often conceals 
inferior work inside. This does not apply in the present case, except 
that the tint run on two of the booklets is rather heavy, and the 
title-page of the ‘‘ Kellow”’ book should have been set in the same type 
as balance of display. 

Boot anp SHoE Recorper, Boston.— The twenty-first anniversary 
number is impressive in bulk and interesting in contents. We think 
some improvement is possible in arrangement and style. The ads. are 
set in a conglomerate fashion that detracts very much from their value. 
One trouble is the confusing number of type faces used. Fewer faces 
and more attention to arrangement and composition would help the 
appearance of the ad. pages. 

Tue HasweEtt Press, Lewiston, Maine.— A prospectus of a business 
college with a good general appearance but lacking in uniformity in one 
or two details. Old style initials should have been used throughout, 
and the paragraph marks omitted on the one page where used and 
paragraph indention made uniform. The plan of commencing the first 
line of a paragraph flush is undesirable, because if the preceding line 
is full, the paragraph is not indicated. 

Barnuart Broruers & SpinpLER, Chicago.— The summer number of 
the Type Founder contains specimen pages of Caslon Old Roman. It 
is a letter that possesses both distinction and legibility and will be 
appreciated by printers who want a face combining novelty and utility. 
Many striking and attractive borders are also shown, some adapted for 
two colors, in l’art nouveau designs, and a series of ‘‘ Vogue” orna- 
ments of graceful design and adaptable to many uses. 


S1cmunp Uttman Company, New York and Chicago.— A specimen 
book of double-tone inks, showing their effective body-giving qualities 
in the printing of half-tones. We notice that the title-page is printed 
on the uncoated side of the paper. This is an error, as the title should 
always be treated in the best manner possible, in design, ink and paper. 
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** Our Double-tone Inks in Theory and Practice ”’ is an attractive booklet 
describing concisely the reasons for and advantages in using Ullman’s 
double-tone inks. 

S. P. C. K. Press, Madras, India.— The printing of other lands is 
always interesting, and the package received from the above contains 
some curiosities in the way of circulars done into English by native 
printers, and a specimen sheet showing types of thirteen different 
languages or dialects of the East. The reset title-pages show distinct 
improvement over the copies, although the great number of faces, as 
shown in the specimen book, is an embarrassment in the way of proper 
type selection. 

Wacker, Evans & CccsweELL, Charleston, South Carolina.— College 
annuals are not controllei by the conventional rules of correct printing, 
the chief of which is uniformity, and must be judged by standards 
apart from other good books. ‘* The Annual Owlet” is well arranged 
and printed excepting the non-uniformity, especially noticeable in the 
headings. It would have been a commendable innovation to set them 
all in some plain letter and style, even if it was a departure from 
college annual traditions. 

Tue GRIFFITH-STILLINGS Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— Sumptuous 
would most aptly describe the brochure proclaiming the merits of the 
above-named firm. A parable is used and the title is “A Modern 
Cadmus.” Rugged cover and title designs in showy colors lead to the 
story of the older Cadmus and to a complete description of his aftertype, 
The Griffith-Stillings Press. It is impressive in size, paper, colors and 
layout, and an effective advertisement on account of the suggestion of 
thought and capability that produced it. 

CaLveRT-WILson Company, Rockford, Illinois We have seldom 
seen a collection of booklets showing so many good points. Design, 
arrangement, paper, composition and presswork are all that could be 
desired as factors in a business-bringing bit of printing. The press- 
work is especially good, perhaps the most important requisite in the 
work shown, on account of the fine grade of vignetted half-tones used. 
Une or two of the samples approach rather near to excess in ornamenta- 
tion and color, although this is not a grave fault in advertising literature. 

A ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE pamphlet has just been issued by the Southern 
Pacific Railway exploiting the resources, industries and advantages, the 
scenery, climate and opportunities of the San Joaquin valley. In 
preparing the text Mr. J. A. Wells has kept uppermost those details 
that would best inform the investor, the homemaker and the health- 
seeker as to conditions as they exist in central California. A profusion 
of half-tone illustrations shows the beautiful scenery, the tropical wealth 
of vegetation and the methods of cultivation in vogue. A valuable and 
somewhat unusual feature in a brochure of this description is the index. 
The letterpress is good and many of the cuts superior. The cover- 
design, printed in green ink on a buff cover-stock, is rather striking. 





SYNCHRONIZING THE POPULATION. 
Hitherto the Klondike country has been a source of pride 
mainly because of its seemingly unlimited capacity for produc- 
ing gold-nugget millionaires, but this new country seems now 
to be actuated by a new and higher motive —a laudable, and 


a 











apparently sincere, desire to win the approbation of the nation’s 
chief executive. This worthy ambition will doubtless result in 
the development of an invincible people. A race come of the 
hardy stock of the pioneer miner, inured to hardship by the 
rigors of the northern climate and inspired by the lofty altru- 
istic ideals of our President and of our most distinguished 
private citizen, would go far toward rescuing a people bent on 
race suicide. 

Through the courtesy of a citizen of Dawson City, anxious 
to bring us the glad news of this northern light of hope for the 
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American nation, we are able to present to our readers this 
month the portraits of two members of this noble band. The 
two vigorous youngsters, Ruth Frances Allen and William 
Patterson Allen, are cousins, born on the same day, April 9 of 
this year, in adjoining houses. Their fathers, George and Will- 
iam Allen, being the proprietors of the Klondike Nugget, are 
leaders of public opinion in that city. The picture was taken 
after a sixty days’ residence in the world, and the babies are 
said to have unusually sunny natures. When the attempt was 
made to photograph them together, the boy objected, and his 
objection may be noted in the picture. The girl is twelve 
hours younger than her cousin and much better mannered. 
All hail, the Klondike! The land of promise. 





MACHINE FOR LETTERING BLANK-BOOKS,. 
Mr. W. P. Northcott, manager of the E. J. Decker Com- 
pany, printers and blank-book makers, Chicago, has invented 
and patented a machine for lettering the backs of blank-books, 
work which is at present done by hand. Mr. Northcott gives 
Tue INLAND PrinTER the following particulars: 


Lettering by hand is a slow process, as only one line can be put on 
at a time, while the use of this machine permits any number of lines 
being put on simultaneously, and more uniformly than is possible when 
done by hand. 

The great economy in the use of this machine is apparent when it is 
taken into consideration that a set of say twenty books, each having five 
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lines of lettering on the back, would have to be handled one hundred 
times by the finisher, i.e., once for every line, when done by hand; 
and when done on the machine each book would be handled only once, 
all of the five lines being put on at a single operation of the machine. 
Ordinary brass type is used. This is locked up in the usual manner in a 














PLATE 4. PLATE 5. 
chase, the chase in turn is locked on the chase-holder of the machine. 
The form is heated by gas; the heater is shown in Plate 4. 

Plate 1 is a front view of the machine showing book, leveled up to 
straight edge, in position for lettering; it will be noticed that the book 
rests on a movable shelf which can be raised or lowered by the hand 
wheel on the right-hand side of the machine, thus accommodating any 
size or length of book. This shelf may also be tilted horizontally by 
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the use of the small hand wheel underneath. This is done to line up 
the back of the book with straightedge. 

The book is held in position by the clamp operated by the foot lever 
shown at bottom of machine, thus giving the operator the use of both 
hands to place the book in or take it out of machine. 

Plate 2 shows the rear of the machine, the cables connecting the foot 
lever and the clamp. The chase and chase-holder are shown in hori- 
zontal position, as they are when chase is being put on or when changes 
are being made in the form. The ends of straightedge rest upon the 
pattern blocks; these pattern blocks are the guides for the chase-holder 
and chase as.they pass over and around the back of book in the process 
of lettering. 

Plate 3 is a cross-section view of the machine; various sizes of books 
and different curvatures of backs are lettered by the use of the pattern 
blocks, as shown in this sketch. Five or six sizes of these pattern 
blocks make a complete set, and will conform to any ordinary range of 
books. These blocks are placed at either side of the machine and guide 
the chase and chase-holder while the book is being lettered. This view 
shows pattern blocks removed from their receptacle. It is but a moment’s 
work to insert or remove these blocks, only one thumb-screw having to 
be manipulated. The dotted lines outlining shape of bracket indicate 
position of the chase and chase-holder when machine is in use. This 
part is only dropped flat as shown in sketch when making changes in 
form; changes may be made without removing chase from machine. 

Plate 4 is cross-section view of the upper portion of the machine, 
showing in detail the arrangement of and relation to each other of the 
chase-holder, chase and gas heater. 





BUSINESS 


NOTICES 





This department is designed exclusively for paid business an- 
nouncements of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of printers 
and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements pub- 
ished hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








McLaurin Brotuers have opened their new business home, 
217 to 219 Mercer street, New York, where they will handle 
the best of gummed, tin-foil and fancy papers for printers’ and 
box manufacturers’ use. They occupy three large and light 
floors, with the office on the ground floor. They have a novel 
method of displaying their goods, consisting of sample racks, 
on which are shown a line of samples well worth inspection. 





AGAIN and again have the efforts of expert bronze and ink 
men to perfect a “gold ink” that would successfully do the 
work of dry bronzing proved failures, or only half successes, 
until the average printer has become more or less rooted in 
the belief that no substitute for bronze can be produced. This 
conviction now bids fair to be removed from the minds of 
those who hold it, through the introduction of a bronze ink 
that has every appearance of successfully “delivering the 
goods.” This ink is put on the market by the firm of T. 
Riessner, 57 Gold street, New York, one of the largest 
importers and manufacturers of bronze powders of all kinds. 
On plated and coated stock this new ink produces results that 
are really startling, being fully equal to the work of bronze. 
It can be worked as easily as any ordinary printing-ink, and 
has all the brilliancy and smoothness of regular bronze pow- 
der. An insert in this publication effectively shows a speci- 
men of the results obtained by Riessner’s Imperial Bronze Ink. 





PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 

In beauty and variety of scenery the routes of few, if any, 
of the railroads of America can equal that of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, “the Rhine, the Alps and the battlefields line.” A 
continuous panorama of beautiful vistas, from the gentle 
charm of fruitful farm lands to the uplifting grandeur of the 
mountains, delights the traveler from Washington to the jour- 
ney’s end. Crossing Virginia’s noble river, the last glimpse of 
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the seat of the federal government is the great dome of the 
Capitol building, and the traveler is hurried westward through 
the fertile valleys of the Potomac’s numerous tributaries, now 
so placid and peaceful, but bearing historic memories reaching 
backward through four centuries. Shortly the mountains rise 
before him, verdure-clad — not in the rugged sublimity of the 
Rockies, but appealing by a gentler, more personal, all-per- 
vasive beauty. At every turn picturesque scenes are spread 
out before his enraptured eyes. The incomparable views along 
the Greenbrier stir the blood of even the jaded globe-trotter, 
who quickly relinquishes memories of old-world splendors for 
the vision of beauty before him. To the true lover of nature 
the grandeur of these Virginia mountains becomes an imper- 
ishable memory. 

The stirring historic events clustered about such names as 
Culpepper, Rapidan, Fairfax and Manassas come trooping back 
as the train halts for a moment at these towns, which have 
long since resumed their wonted Southern calm. 

The famous springs—Old Sweet, Hot Sulphur, Warm 
Sulphur, Salt Sulphur and Healing Springs — on the route of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, echo the gay social life that centered 
here in ante-bellum days. These are still quite as popular with 
those in search of relief from bodily ills, and are the favorite 
resort in the hot months for the more exclusive and aristocratic 
social leaders of both the Southern and the Northern States, 
and the festivities are said to be quite as numerous and gay as 
in those old days wher. our grandmothers danced the Virginia 


“Reel. 


Leaving the mountains at Huntington the train seeks 
quieter country; on the one side the muddy waters of the Ohio 
speed onward to join the Father of Waters on his journey to 
the sea; on the other the vine-covered Kentucky highlands add 
diversity to the scene. Maysville, again vividly recalling the 
troublous times of the early sixties, is passed and the journey 
is soon over, a trip that has been a delight from the moment of 
departure until the train is left behind at Cincinnati. The 
traveler appreciates more keenly, perhaps, when the journey is 
ended how much the thoughtful care of the railroad officials 
has enhanced the pleasure and comfort of his trip, for no con- 
venience or luxury has been omitted, and the unfailing and 
kindly courtesy of the officials is all that the most fastidious 
could desire. The well-ballasted roadbed and the improved 
rolling stock make its wide-vestibuled, electric-lighted trains 
little short of homes on wheels and ideal spots from which to 
view picturesque America — along the line of the Chesapeake 


& Ohio. 





THE OUTLOOK ENVELOPE. 

The Outlook envelope, an advertisement of which appears 
in this month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is attracting 
very favorable attention among the large users of envelopes 
throughout this country. While dispensing entirely with the 
addressing of envelopes, it absolutely insures that the letter, 
invoice, statement or other communication will be correctly 
mailed, and it covers and protects the contents as completely as 
an ordinary envelope. 

This envelope is the invention of Mr. A. F. Callahan, of 
Chicago, Illinois, the second vice-president of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, and is manufac- 
tured exclusively by the United States Envelope Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. It has been on the market for 
only a few months, but is rapidly coming into very general 
use. Among the prominent users of the Outlook may be men- 
tioned: Pennsylvania Steel Company, Philadelphia; Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey; B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Crane Company, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., Chicago Telephone Company, James B. Clow & Sons, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Searle & Hereth, Electric Appliance 
Company, Sproehnle & Co., Chicago; Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit and Chicago. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 


JOB OFFICE in Illinois clearing $100 per month; price $1,050. S 104. 

OLD REPUBLICAN WEEKLY, with big job department always busy; 
northwestern city, county seat; cleared over $2,000 last year, can 

be made to pay much better; sold at a sacrifice on account of sickness, 

$1,000 cash required. S 650. 

PRINTING PLANT —3 cylinders, 3 job presses, 36-inch cutter, large 
stock of type; low rent, fine light; cheap for cash. D. LEWERTH, 

Box 1865, New York. 











whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must acc pany the 
order to Insure insertion in current humber. The insertion of ads. 
received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publi- 
cation not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of job composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


AN OPPORTUNITY — For sale: 25 volumes of INLAND PRINTER, 

October, 1890, to September, 1903; 18 volumes bound in cloth and 
leather (black); excellent condition. EMORY L. MARSTERS, Twed- 
dle bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN DESIGNING — Our book explains the making of 

initials, head and tail pieces, etc., so thoroughly that any one can do 
it; no knowledge of drawing or outfit necessary; price, $1.00, postpaid. 
THE PERRY PRESS, Naugatuck, Conn. 














$350 TAKES IT — Fine job office, with good business, in best town on 
Pacific coast. S 625. 

$1,200 CASH, balance on such terms that office will easily pay for itself, 
buys Missouri country daily and weekly (Republican) to which owner 

is unable to give personal attention; an opportunity for man with small 

capital. S 656. 











FOR EXCHANGE. 


WILL TRADE 180 acres of fruit land in Missouri for up-to-date print- 

ing material; this land is located in the heart of the Ozarks, in the 
far-famed ‘*“‘ Big Red Apple Country ’’; land can be soon converted into 
cash, but will prove a splendid investment to party who can give it 
personal attention. U 543. 











FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A DAILY NEWSPAPER needs general manager to control, purchase 
supplies, salary list and finance; must purchase interest, $3,000 to 
$5,000. S 644. 
A JOHANNESBURG FIRM (address given below) connected with the 
printing and allied trades, with substantial connections, is desirous 
of securing the agencies of American firms, with a view to extension of 
present business; one of the partners has been buyer for the past 10 years 
to one of the largest paper and stationery companies in South Africa, 
and is thoroughly conversant with the requirements of the country; 
machinery and type agencies not contemplated; highest references given 
and required. AYNE & GIBSON, B. O. Box 3788, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


COME SOUTH — My time and ability being devoted to other lines, must 

secure experienced and competent man in printing department of my 
business; desire party to invest one to three thousand dollars, will amply 
secure investment; have excellent proposition to offer which will bear 
thorough investigation; climate delightful, living expenses very reason- 
able and the very best. S 666. 


FOR SALE —A prosperous, new printing-office in Los Angeles, the 
most rapidly growing city in the United States, and the pleasantest 
spot to live in; the rapid and constant development of new business 
enterprises creates a vast amount of printing; this office is located in 
the heart of the business center; will inventory about $2,500; owners 
have other business interests. L. E. ALLEN, 1535 Cambria st., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
FOR SALE—An up-to-date job printing-office in Maryland city of 
15,000; modern type faces, 3 good presses; business $4,000 last 
year and increasing; good reasons for selling. S 659. 














BOOKBINDERS’ smashing machine, rotary card-cutting machine for 

cross-cutting with collating attachment, 72-inch rotary slitter, bronz- 
ing machine, 3 wire stitchers, 13 by 19 Gally Universal, 7 by 11 and 
10 by 15 Gordon job printing presses; condition guaranteed; lowest 
prices. SPRAGUE, 630 Filbert, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE — A Harris printing-press of the latest style, and all recent 
improvements; has been little used; size 15 by 18. ALLEN, LANE 

& SCOTT, 1211 Clover st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE — About 2,500 Ibs. of 12-point modern which has never 
been printed from — used for electrotyping only; also 12 pairs 

cases; 20 cents a pound for the type, cases 50 per cent below list. We 

have 680 lbs. 12-point dotted leaders, in first-class condition, at 15 cents 

a pound. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 120-130 Sherman 

st., Chicago. 

FOR SALE — Cylinder press, size 22 by 28, hand or power, speed 1,500 
per hour, just the thing for country printery; bargain, $200. 

JULIUS MEYER, 2107 E. Prairie ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE — One each 8 and 11 point Empire typesetting machines 
in good condition. Address Box 848, Charleston, S. C. 

















R SALE — One hand press, takes stone 32 by 41, very cheap. THE 
WALKER LITHO. & PRINTING COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—One Kidder rotary wrapping-paper press with attach- 
ments, for roll product, one color, but little used, good as new, boxed 
for shipment, will be sold at a bargain for cash or on easy terms. 
THRASH-LICK PRINTING COMPANY, Fort Smith, Ark. 
FOR SALE — One Seybold pony hand-clamp power cutter, will cut to 
square 32 inches; just rebuilt and as good as new; a first-class 
machine at a bargain. THRASH-LICK PRINTING COMPANY, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
FOR SALE — One 30-inch Potter drum cylinder book and job press, 
in good condition, for sale at bargain. THRASH-LICK PRINTING 
COMPANY, Fort Smith, Ark. 


FO 














FOR SALE — In town of 20,000, State Fair City, modern job printing- 

plant; good location for good hustler; 2 presses— Chandler & 
Price — new, 1 Latham power stitcher, 4 horse-power motor, Chandler 
& Price paper-cutter, all new, about 150 fonts of well-selected type; 
rent low. E. E. MILLER, 807 E. oth st., Sedalia, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Job printing and stationery business in Iowa town of 
10,000 population, best location in town; plant new; established 2 
years; first year’s business $3,000, second year’s business $5,000; good 
reasons. for selling; will entertain proposition to trade for plant or 
printing material in Chicago; terms of sale: $2,500 cash. S 543. 





FOR SALE — One 38 by 54 Potter press, thoroughly overhauled in our 
factory and as good as new. CAPS BROTHERS, Special Printers’ 
Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS’ attention is called to the North- 

cott Blank-book Lettering Machine, described elsewhere in this maga- 
zine; the United States patent of this machine is for sale at a reason- 
able figure. W. P. NORTHCOTT, 200 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 


8 by 12 GOLDING JOBBER, steam fixtures; now running, doing good 
work; price low. H. M. DOWNS, Fitchburg, Mass. 














FOR SALE — Long established photoengraving plant in Boston, owner 

S ge runs by help; plenty orders; good chance to make money. 
rr. 

FOR SALE — Old-established daily earning over $400 per month, cheap; 

_ part cash, part time; splendid location and opportunity; fullest par- 

ticulars by addressing S 662. 


FOR SALE — One-third interest and good-will in an old-established 
printing business, centrally located in Chicago; good reasons for 

selling. S 668. 

FOR SALE— Only newspaper (Republican) at county seat, popula- 
tion 2,000, in one of best counties in the West. S 609. 


FOR SALE — Up-to-date job printing-office, doing annual business of 
_ $12,000 and growing; leading office in manufacturing city of 30,000 
in the heart of gas and oil belt of Indiana; 1 Century, 5 platen presses, 
with good equipment of type and material; will invoice about $5,000; 
splendid opportunity that will stand investigation; at least $3,000 cash 
required, easy terms on balance. S 636. 


GRAND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — First-class commercial printer 

can buy $2,000 interest for $1,500, in one of Denver’s leading pros- 
perous plants; health compels me to go East. H. M. PIERCE, Room 
59, Belvedere Hotel, Denver, Colo. 




















HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


AN ALL-AROUND PRESSMAN, familiar with work of good country- 
city office, please address S 273. 

HALF-TONE ETCHER used to high-grade work, steady and reliable; 
permanent situation to right man. FREEMAN ENGRAVING COM- 

PANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 

HELP WANTED — An artist for photoengraving house; one who has 
had experience; steady position for good man; state wages and 

references. S 623. 


I AM LOOKING for a good salesman; I would like to talk with one 

who has a record in selling type or printing material; perhaps some 
man with printing or newspaper experience will see in this the chance 
of his life; he must not be too old, should be of good character, willing 
to travel and work, and surely able to sell; not a commission job, but a 
permanent improving position; this will not appeal to many, I am 
looking for one; if it appeals to you be sure you tell why, and also why 
you should appeal to me; if afraid to tell something in confidence save 
your postage; don’t forget age and experience. S 342. 




















Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
preg — —_* bon any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 
charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio 

of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN desires to connect with plant doing 
high-grade work by September 15; competent, reliable, references, 
married. S 596. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First-class on all grades of work, past 6 
years foreman of Eastern pressroom, best of references, union. T 600. 








PRESSMAN to run Hoe 3-roll perfectin Address, stating 


wages and references, Box 464, Ottawa, 


PRINTERS, pressmen, proofreaders, binders, engravers, good men of 
all sorts can aged without cost for positions with COCHRANE 
SUPPLY BUREAU, 819 E. 35th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SALESMAN familiar wi 
class man only. S 637 


SOLICITOR for engraving house; 
experienced. S 188 


THE BARNES-CKOSBY COMPANY OF CHICAGO, NEW YORK 

AND ST. LOUIS, is at all times anxious to hear from reliable and 
competent workmen in every branch of the photoengraving trade; we 
constantly have positions for such men; applicants must be members of 
the oe E. U.. BARNES-CROSBY CO! PANY, Chicago. Employ- 
ment Bureau. 


press. 
anada. 








th printing and allied trades wanted; high- 





must be thoroughly reliable and 





FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Thorough practical printer, 

now employed in New York city, seeks engagement; any locality; 
close economizer; for sufficient reasons desires to change; excellent 
references, 20 years’ experience. S 655. 


IF IN NEED of a man to take charge of a medium sized job office or 
_composing-room, one who is up-to-date, reliable, a worker, and who 
will take an interest in your business, address S 635. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for a superintendent or assistant manager, 
estimator, business-getter, experienced, write me; employed, but will 

change. 272. 

JOB COMPOSITOR — Fully acquainted with all classes of commercial, 
_book, show printing, competent to take charge, excellent references, 

union. S 639. 


JOB MAN wants situation in union shop doing best grades of work; 
middle West or South. U 536 

















WANTED —A capable oecoet paws, who can manage private office; 

_, only man at present employed and first-class in every respect con- 

pas ; good chance for right man; state qualifications and address 
16. 





WANTED—A job printer who thoroughly understands doing up-to- 
date fypogranh and presswork; a permanent place at good wages 
is offered. AL MARCHBANK’S PRINT SHOP, Lockport, N. Y. 





WANTED — Compositor with original and artistic ideas, sober, steady; 
- ‘enone position and good wages to right man. Box 262, Detroit, 
ich. 


WANTED — First-class job printers (union or non-union), at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Address, with particulars, S 480. 


WANTED — In addition to our present force, a first-class stone man 

who is also capable of checking and revising; work requires a thor- 
oughly competent, first-class workman, and none other need apply. THE 
DORSEY PRINTING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED —In addition to our | grew force, 2 job 
of handling the better class of commercial work. 
PRINTING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 











rinters capable 
THE DORSEY 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, having 12 years’ experience on large news- 
paper plants with all the latest improvements, desires to change to 
day work; am not an operator. S 627. 


MACIiINIST-OPERATOR, 5,000 brevier, thorough machinist, steady, 
desires permanent position. L. C. BIGELOW, Hotel Wilkesbarre, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS —A youn ractical 

experience, with especial reference to the manufacture of books 
etc., wants a position; thoroughly acquainted with modern methods and 
the management of factory and office, practical experience in the pur- 
chase of equipments and erection of same, the reorganization, moving 
and re-erection of plants; able to take entire charge. .» 2025 Green st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ahaa — position; medium speed, but increasing; sober, 
07. 








man, with over 20 years’ 





union. 





OPERATOR of limited experience, fair speed and increasing, sober, 


union, desires situation. S 665 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 years’ experience, union, married, sober, 
5,000 nonpareil, wants situation; California or Northwest. T 570. 








WANTED —In addition to our present force, 2 printers capable of 
handling intricate blank-book-heading work. THE DORSEY PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED — COMPETENT RULER—A young man who thoroughly 
understands ruling; may be called upon to do intricate card-index 

ruling; Piper machine used. Address, with full information as to 

experience, ability and wages, S 614. 

WHOLESALE PAPER HOUSE wants 3 good, hustling salesmen for 


Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, on basis of half the profits; can also 
Address, with references, 








furnish connection on type, presses, etc. 
P. O. Box 1300, Omaha, Neb. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ARE_ YOU IN NEED OF ANY CLASS OF EMPLOYES IN YOUR 

BUSINESS? — Tue Intanp PrinTER is in receipt of a great many 
inquiries for situations from men in all departments of the printing 
trades. If you are_in need of workmen write to The Inland Printer 
Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago, and a blank will be sent 
you for a specification of your wants. You will be placed in communi- 
cation with men who can meet your requirements at once. Strictly 
confidential. 


A GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR wants position in shop doing best grade 
of work; union. S 536. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT ADVERTISING MAN desires con- 
nection with a strong daily; sufficient references will be given. S 663. 


ABSOLUTELY SOBER, reliable, experienced man wishes situation as 
foreman or superintendent of news or job office; fair education, 
hustler, married, now employed. Ar references. S 643. 














PHOTOENGRAVER — Young man, experienced in all branches, open 
for position October 1. S 647. 


PHOTOENGRAVING — Photographer, thorough wet-plate operator, 
experienced on half-tone work and line negative, desires position in 

New York. S 475. 

PHOTOGRAPHER for half-tone engraving, first-class man, wants to 
change position from New York to Chicago or Milwaukee. S 661. 


POSITION WANTED by Ar cylinder, platen and Harris pressman; 
would take charge of small pressroom; union. S 649. 


POSITION WANTED by first-class zinc etcher, line and coarse screen 
operator; union man. £3: 


PRESSMAN — Cylinder and platen 

















ressman desires permanent posi- 





tion; 10 years’ experience, best of references. S 640 
PRESSMAN, 10 years’ experience, 4 years’ charge of pressroom; sober, 
modern. 658. 





PRESSMAN AND FOREMAN wants situation; hustling, up-to-date 
and sober, capable handling large pressroom and work. S 488. 


PRESSMAN-MACHINIST, <P 
1 


Duplex presses, 5 years as 

room. 632. 

PROOFREADER (practical printer) desires position in first-class print- 
ing-office; familiar with catalogue, book, job, railroad work, careful 

reader and reviser. S 167. 





years’ experience on Hoe, Scott and 
notype machinist and foreman of press- 














ARTIST, experienced on ornamental lettering and poster designing, 
desires to make change. S 641. 


AS PRESSROOM FOREMAN, either working or non-working, by man 

who knows his business thoroughly and attends to it; a good eco- 
nomical pressroom manager with > ye executive ability, and can turn out 
good work and take good care of presses. S 660. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class forwarder and finisher, can handle 
help to best advantage, large or medium bindery; printed or blank. 
21. 














ractical 
classes 








experienced on all 


BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT or foreman, 
rom establishment 


classes of work, will be pleased to consider offer 
for either position; references. S 264. 


COMPETENT BINDERY FOREMAN desires to make a change; prac- 
tical, all-around man, experienced estimator, stock buyer, etc.; well 
acquainted with handling help, stock and material. S 624. 


COMPETENT CARTOONIST desires position on hustling daily in 
West or mid-West. V. R. QUILLEN, Signal, Sapulpa, I. T. 











a ooo ga ee ne Ai folderman; Dexter automatic pre- 
desires situation. S 528. 
WANTED —A position by a first-class platen and cylinder pressman. 
experience; at present foreman of a large bindery doing al 
ent position; Eastern States preferred; day work desired. S 608 
desires change; west of Mississippi; salary not less than $25 per week. 
for good reasons; 12 years’ newspaper and general printing experi- 
ment; if position proves desirable would like to buy an interest. S 139. 








SHERMAN ENVELOPE CO 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
LITHOGRAPHED, PRINTED OR PLAIN. THE 


Manufacturers of 


ferred. 
SITUATION WANTED — Pressman with over 18 years’ experience 
UP-TO-DATE AD. AND JOB COMPOSITOR wants situation in 
Middle or Southern States. S 634. 

WALTER CAVELL, 525 Adams ave., Scranton, Pa. 
WANTED — Position as foreman of bookbindery; 22 years’ P 

of work; South or West preferred. S 387. 

WANTED — Position by first-class Linotype operator; 9 years in pres- 
WORKING OR MANAGING FOREMAN, capable, experienced on high- 
grade work, exacting and economical manager, expert stone hand, 
52. ; 

YOUNG MAN, employed as manager-foreman union office, desires change 
ence; refer to present and past employers as to hustle, ability, honesty 
and advantageous knowledge of the printing business — every depart- 
. mirc} ENVELOPES 
SHERMAN STATEMENT MAILING ENVELOPE 


THE SHERMAN STAMP SAVER, ALSO ANCHOR CLASP MERCHANDISE MAILING ENVELOPES 
@ OUR ENVELOPES ARE MADE FROM STANDARD GRADES AND WEIGHTS OF PAPER 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





DEXTER, or other, first-class book folding machine capable of handling 
wide range of work; also a Dispatch or Miehle fast newspaper press; 
prices must be bed rock. S 630. 


WANTED — Copies of Tue INLAND Printer for the months of Novem- 
ber, 1883, January and February, 1884, and January, 1889. HE 

INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

WANTED — Weekly with established job business, thriving western 
community, Colorado preferred; give competition, equipment, refer- 

ences. PURCHASER, Box 373, Madison, Wis. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use; saves 

type and time, produces very strong matrices; price suitable; free 
delivered if cash with order. Manufacturer, F. SCHREINER, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17.00 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods 
costing only $5.00, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast 
in stereo. metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half- 
tone engraving method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if 
you can; if not, send postage for literature and samples) HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third st., New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts, from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
and specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
latest two-letter machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


ANY. 














FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


I CAN SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER OR JOB PRINTING BUSINESS, 

no matter where it is or what it is worth; send description, state 
rice, and learn how; I have, or can find, the business you want to 
uy; tell me your requirements. W. M. OSTRANDER, 267 North 
American bldg., Philadelphia. 


LEARN ADVERTISING FOR $5 — Write to-day for free particulars 

about our complete, unique, practical and fascinating course of 
instruction in advertising; we give you a chance to earn money and 
get the best kind of experience while learning. WELLS & CORBIN, 
608 P. Lippincott bldg., Philadelphia. 


LINOTYPE SIGNAL LIGHT—An electric device which shows a 

signal, by means of a‘small incandescent lamp, whenever the metal- 
pot needs replenishing; any one can make and attach it; detail drawings 
and full directions, $1.00; or I can supply device complete for $3.00. 
WILLIAM H. BELL, Box 403, Portland, Oregon. 


OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present- 
day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is of 
uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the cover- 
ing as required. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


IN FOUR MONTHS (in the little city of Port Huron, 
Mich.), with an $850 plant, I waned a mail-order 
printing business amounting to $50 to $75 a week, in 
addition to my regular local business. Orders came 
from the very best class of customers and I promptly 
collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I 
confined myself to a few special lines of work involv- 
ing very little composition, and had the work sys- 
tematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they 
turned me a very good profit. I gave up the business 
five years ago to become associated with an Eastern 
advertising agency. Any printer anywhere can suc- 
cessfully operate along the same line. For $2 I will fully explain how 
to start and build up such a business. I will give you all the benefit 
ot PB experience. HOLLIS CORBIN, 608 A Lipincott building, 
hilade 


phia. 
TIME-SAVER FOR C. 


Send 2sc. in stamps for Van Riper’s Standard Cut Paper Scale, by 
which printing estimates are qui kly, accurately and easily a 
made. BELDEN & COMPANY, 137-153 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Furaish PRESS CLIPPINGS °?°setca?°c* 


_ ,A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 
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DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 




















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inksx—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 
(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) $ 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


BWEVSISIVIESSVESVSTEIWVSVIWSBSBEOSBS 





Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. 
Make — Profits large and demand increasing. 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Investigate. Complete outfits from 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 


$25.00 up. Write for catalogue. 

Mo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition) rep- 

) resents the best collection of half-tone 

and line cuts for advertising and illustrating purposes in the 

world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete cata- 
logue, 50 cents (refunded). 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


15,000 Stock Advertising Cuts! 


All lines of business. Fine assortment for printers’ blotters, etc. 
State what you want. Address, HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, 0. 


Pressmen,Pressiceders, Linotype Machinist-Operators, 


Compositors, Binders and Paper Rulers Francisco, cat. 


Good men in above positions can readily find work here. No strike—simply 
scarcity of men. Contracts with all unions signed until July, 1905. More 
union than open offices. Scale as high as anywhere in the United States, and 
is to be increased every six months for next two years, and time reduced to 
eight hours. Address at once SECRETARY THE SAN FRANCISCO TYPOTHET#, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
We have put ina Seine 


BALTIMORE, 














~ 





99 for the Trade 


“ROUGHIN 
Machine, and should be pleas 


to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
1s much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. 


most durable carbon paper upon the market. Ef =f 





DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING ? 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 


Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained 


Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon Papers, the thinnest and 


INK, TRIAL Pound, - - - - $3.00 
RIBBONS, EacH, - - = - 1.00 
RIBBONS, Per Dozen, - - 9.00 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


A. P. Little 





Typewriter Ribbons, PHILADELPHIA 
MANUFACTURER PITTSBURG 

LONDON 

Rochester, N. Y.| toronto 
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Stop Kicking Your Press 


WRITE TO ME AND LEARN ALL ABOUT IT 


G. F. ARCHER, = 150 Nassau Street, New York 





SPECIAL IMPROVED TOOLS 


and machinery are used in making the cylinders, 


pistons and important parts of the 
Ol a Gas and Gasoline }ijaus 
S ENGINES [= 


Each part is mathematically exact and mechanically 
perfect. That is why these engines do more work at 
less expense and outwear the ordinary Gas Engine. 







i) 


Our new catalogue gives full particulars. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 230 River sins dans MICH. 
LINOTYPE 


GRAPHITE  wacuines 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw YorK 


Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 















High- 
Grade 
Japan Vellum, French and | 


English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 













THE HENRY GERBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 
114 William Street, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1887 





Adopted by UNITED STATES and 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Cheap Power for Printers 
THE MIETZ & WEISS 
Kerosene and Gas Engine 


Burns Kerosene. Cheaper and safer than 
Gasoline. Automatic, simpleand reliable. | 

For Pumping, Electric Lighting, Charging 
Storage Batteries and all other power purposes. 

Direct coupled or belted Dynamo. Sizes 
from 1 to 60 H. P. 


Hoists, Air Compressors, Dynamos, Portable Outfits. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. MIETZ, 128-138 Mott St., New York 











— wn 

Highest Award for Direct Coupled 

Kerosene Engine and Dynamo, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

Gold Medal, Pan-American Expo- 


sition, r9or. 
Gold Medal, Charleston, S.C., Ex- 
position, 1902. 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER 


STEK-O 
A Perfect Paste 
in Powder Form 
Costs nothing to try it. 
Clark Paper & Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Twelve Agencies. 








ILLUSTRATING is a MONEY-MAKING 


profession. We teach you by mail to become an Ilustra= 
tor, Ad.-Writer, Journalist, Proofreader, Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer, Electrician, Electrical Engineer, etc. * 
Write for Free illustrated book, ‘‘ Struggles With the 
World,’’ and mention the subject which interests you. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 741, Scranton, Pa. 














? DO YOU ? 


know that we are making Padding Glue that is stronger and more 
flexible than any other? 

_Padding Glue that does not become sticky in hot weather, nor 
brittle in cold weather. 

Padding Glue that hundreds of firms say is the dest they 
ever used. 

Write to-day for our prices. They will interest you. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 
T0 RENT four sides, west front, containing about 
85,000 square feet of floor space. Three high- 


pressure boilers of 150 horse-power. Freight and passenger elevators. Con- 
venient to all freight houses and business district of the city. Shipping 
facilities in rear. For terms apply to 


HYDE W. PERCE, Agent, 308-135 Adams St., Chicago. 





1241 to 1249 State Street. 
Six story and basement, steel construction, 
fire-proof building, 97x 144 feet. Light on 





Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 


























THE a ae ee ee Use only 
KLEAN | Me xotjay incite’ artheshicerthe sie; | Cooper's Rising 
KIND TOS Gia coaboeie eo chun on fo eed on” Sua taet 
= mailed on LEON N COOPER 140 Nassau Street 
pplication. e » New York City 





CARBON PAPERS 


Some printers put up with an inferior quality because they do not 
know where to get better. Such have not received our samples. We 
have a new and interesting price folder for those who will ask for it— 
samples too, leaders of our thirty-six varieties, sizes 4 x 6 to 25 x 38. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
123 Liberty Street 


New York City 








Calendar Pads 
and Specialties. 

Largest line of 
Imported and 
Domestic Goods. 
Sample lines $2 
and $4 and will 
be credited to you 
on your first 
order. Calendar 
Pad_ sheet sent 
upon application. 


Factory . . « 963-967 De Kalb Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BONNERWITH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Advertising Calendars 


12 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK 








ae teats Durant Counter 


be attached to the press you ordered? 











Se 


When a DURANT COUNTER comes 
with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 

















SUMMER ROLLERS 


TooVANIB BBE HER OUUE ned 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


address in writing or shipping. 











WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 
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The Brown & Carver Machine Works 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
MAKERS OF NOTHING BUT 


CUTTING MACHINES 


7 Automatic Clamp Small Power 
: Automatic and Hand Clamp Hand and Power Drive 

All Siz es Automatic with Treadle Wheel Cutters All Styles 
Hand Clamp Lever Cutters 


























44-inch Label, 1903 Design. 


Ask for detailed description of a Cutter exactly adapted to your needs. 








AGENTS 


Van Allens & Boughton, . . 17-23 Rose Street, New York Toronto Type Fdry. Co., Ltd., 70-72 York St., Toronto, Ont. 

Thos. E. Kennedy & Co., . . . 337 Main St., Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom St., Philadelphia 

American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco J. M. Ives, 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
Andrew & Suter, 23 Goswell Road, London, Eng. 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


257 BROADWAY ga NEW YORK CITY 


CaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘PARSOBROS,’? NEW YORK 





171 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 44 St. George’s Street, Cape Town. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”” 








Export Agents for 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


EXPORTERS of ail grades of Paper, 
Cardboards, Box-boards, Printing Machin- 
ery, Printing InKs, and everything connected 
with the Paper and Printing Trades. 











THES U., L,, SIRREW? CORPORATION, 
GEOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS 





MAPS, 
CHARTS, 
PLANS, 
DIAGRAMS, 
LINEAR 
WwORK 






PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


THIS 1S A SAMPLE OF SOME OF OUR MAP DRAWING. IN ITS EXECUTION IT APPLIES TO OUR GENERAL TREATMENT 
OF OUR WORK, FOR ALL, AS WELL AS SPECIAL LINES, YOU MAY WISH TO HAVE US PREPARE FOR YOU 





6-8 
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| Established last August. 150 Graduates. Write for “ Letters 
from Graduates.” 


Job Composition and Presswork Branches 


Will be open for pupils within a month. Prospective pupils 
should send in request for booklets at once. 





Personal instruction will be given by the most competent practical experts procurable. 
A single term under such tuition will equal years of experience without an instructor. 
| Each student’s personal needs considered. Classrooms light and airy—104 x 106 floor 
| space. Ample modern equipment. Successful new devices in operation. ‘The school 
is under union jurisdiction. 





INSTRUCTORS 


MACHINE ComposITION, JOHN S. THOMPSON, Author of ‘‘ Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering,” etc. 

Jos ComposiTion,. . . JOHN M.LARKING, Editor, Job Composition Department, ‘‘The 
Inland Printer.”’ 





) wand Printer Technical School 
Machine Composition Branch 


























| 
| PRESSWORK, . . . . . J. E. CASHION. 
Fuland Printer Ceehntcal School 
A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager. 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














- y) 
‘ OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. They are the best made. Try them 








SAINT LOUIS 
| CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








i J 














Solid Gover Colors 


Thalmann, Printing Ink Company 


OMAHA 














Hy 
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Sa Franklin Quality 
eo 


= Wins 



















The results derived from ads., booklets or catalogs 


—_Z235S=—7 depend largely upon the quality of designs— 
afer == prepared copy and engravings used. We 


aa are specialists in this work and offer unequaled 


service to concerns desiring the higher order 


of advertising material. 


Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping 


Company 


350 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Ault @ Wiborg Co. 


as CINCINNATI * NEW YORK « CHICAGO «# ST. LOUIS i 


(J TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND {Yj 
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052 RELEASED Yi Sheen 
Xs as 
ay ay, 

We ask those interested W@ 


IN 


DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE TONE 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 








v= 


ERR 











the June number of ‘“‘The Ameri- 
can Printer” (all done in our 
DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) 
with those shown in the April 


number, same journal. dd da 


ESR 


a 
a PIR Eas ES 
p l 
io WHEN YOU WANT FINE PRINTING INKS COME TO HEADQUARTERS On 
ny AND GET THE BEST. NY 


é The Ault @ Wiborg Co. 
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advertise continuously a : 3 
poor article.”’ iy ‘ 
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Vy) LORING COES Y 
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We have no doubt you can see &% : 
why our “‘ad”’ has been in 
this publication for so long— 


We make ‘COES’ Quality” 


Absolutely the best money can produce 
in Material, Finish and Temper. 
All under “COES’ WARRANT.” 


That means 





Our methods are ““COES’ WAY” and 
NOT the “Knife Association’s way.”’ 


It may do some of you good to see how good OUR way is 
and get a knife like this: 





Mention this and you’ll gain something. 


LORING COES & CO.™ 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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CALENDAR PADS 






The largest number of styles 


Sixty-two styles and sizes 


The greatest variety of designs 


Plain, two-color, reverse and meltons 


The best material and workmanship 


Together with nine years’ experience, make 








5 67 


ads wnrRwwee 
17 18 19 20 21 


sy, 25 26.27 Be «a 






. 1904 SANUY 1904 
Willcox Eeeeeeaas Standard 








Catalogue and Price-List free. 


The color insert in this issue, “A Peaceful 
Scene,” 1s another copyrighted calendar design 
from the Willcox 1904 line. It is not yet too 
late to get the late orders in your field. 










H. H. WILLCOX BURFOO. NY 
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ABULAR WORK, with type-high brass rule, is done on 
the Linotype. This is only one of the many valuable 
points of this wonderful machine. 














Model 2 


Double Magazine 
Linotype 


Gives instant use of four or 
more different faces. 






In this machine one magazine is directly 
over the other. 







Model 3 


Standard Pica 
Linotype 


For one- or two-letter matrices. 









Unless specially directed, this machine will 
hereafter be shipped on your order. Model 2~ DOUBLE MAGAZINE MACHINE. 


Over 2,500 Machines in Book Offices ! 


This could not be possible if the work were not of the very highest quality. 
The users of these machines purchase only the best, and being in a com- 
petitive business must practice the greatest economy. 


WE GUARANTEE That the Mergenthaler LINOTYPE 


MACHINE is doing better book com- 
position and at a lower cost than can be done by any other known means. 


FINEST TYPOGRAPHY GREATEST ECONOMY 

































ADDRESS FOR TERMS, ETC., 


MERGENTHALER [ T[NVIOTYPE CO 


Tribune Building, 17-19-21 Van Buren Street, 617-619 Clay Street, 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
(WRITE TO YOUR NEAREST AGENCY) 
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The Henry O. Shepard Company 
PRINTING SPECIALISTS 





SOME REASONS FOR THE FAITH THAT IS IN US. 


THE REASONS WHY 
You Should Have Good Printing. 


It procures for you a favorable introduction. 
It gives you a prosperous appearance. 

It is an earnest of the character of your goods. 
It insures preservation of your advertisement. 


THE REASONS WHY 
You Should Consult Us. 


We have facilities and equipment that are unsurpassed. 


We have men of taste who will give you expert advice in deciding 
upon those details of design, type faces, paper and general make-up 
that give distinction to a booklet or catalogue. 

We have skilled artisans who follow instructions with intelligence. 

We have a scale of prices that is low when the superior quality of our 
work is considered. 

We do the sort of printing that escapes the waste-basket. 


THE REASONS WHY 
Your Printing Should Bear Our Imprint. 


It will give you prestige. 
It will increase your business. 
It will bring you success. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR THE ASKING. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


120-130 Sherman Street 


Chicago 




















~ 


REMVSVRAR PEE 














_ FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING 
- WHOLESALE PAPER -DEALERS 








Bradner Smith & Co., as ee Cae Chicago, Il! 
Union Card & Paper Co., is .-.- New York, N. Y. 
F. O. Sawyer Paper Co..,........ pinnin scuepees ...-St. Louis, Mo. 
Wright, Barrett & Stillwell Co., nai ‘St. Paul, Minn. 
‘Minneapolis Paper C0.y aaa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bay’State.Card & —_ on sand, © =e Boston, Mass 
Benedict Paper <n Seti. <page 7 oan .. Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Newspaper Union, achat Chi:ago, Ill. 
Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 
'R..P. Andrews & Co., Inc., ee 
Union Paper & Twine Co.,..... ES .--Cleveland, Ohio 
". Diem & Wing Paper Co.. este pam l ....._ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gebhard Paper Co., : _ dae — Buffalo, N. Y. 

Louisville Paper Co.,--— mse alee .-.-- Nashville, Tenn. 
_C. P. Lesh Paper Co., -- hae Sore sie = ili ---- Indianapolis, Ind 


Chicago Newspaper Union, Pee ea Fort Wayne, Ind. -< 


Southern Paper Co., ; ect Richmond, Va.. 
Paige & Chope Co., ........ Detroit, Mich. 
H. Niedecken Co.,-—- -——- - .--Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Newspaper Unicn, ....._-.- “ — Sioux City, lowa 
’ Western Paper Co., a .---- Omaha, Neb. 
Carter, Rice & Co., -.-- — Seg 23 Denver, Col 

W. F. Holmes, Agent, ‘ Poe ...... Grand Rapids, Mich 

Memphis Paper Co.,....-- <-—- ee = eee ~6~Memphis, Tenn. 
Archer Paper Co.,---- ees eae acces asic Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo. F. Wing & Co.,---- a soe .......-Miacon, Ga 

Hyde Paper Co.,... ——- =. Pueblo, Col. 


Geo. F. Smith & Son, -. Trafalgar Bldg., Charing Cross, London W. C. England 
W. J. Gage & Co., Lim.,.... wie wee Toronto, Ont. 








The Reverse Side Shows A PAGE FROM THE DENINSULAR 
PAGEANT. If you wish the whole booK, wrile us e ew@ we oe & 


PENINSULAR PAPER CO. 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
WEAVERS OF FINE CLOTHES FOR BOOKS 
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When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 
of the quickest and most durable 


type,,and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write toUs. We Have lt 


—FOR= 
Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


a 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 














SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 


Samples of Specialties in 


Cover Papers 


SEA WAVE, CENTURION anp REPOUSSE 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 








OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 and 8o |b. 


Onion Skin Bond 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap. 


Half-tone Writing 


In 17x 22, 19 x 24 and 17x 28. 








Keith Paper Company 


TURNERS FALLS 








VA 





{ 


Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and I N K S 
Lithographic | 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE Three-Color 


BLACKS PROCESS 


for job and 


magazine work INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


























Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


OFFICES AND 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 
FACTORIES : 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


Henry 


Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 





WE CARRY THE LARGEST 
AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


WRITING PAPERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND ARE ABLE TO MAKE 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM STOCK 











Paper | 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


The best built and most durable is surely the cheapest, 
especially when you consider the good features that 


excellence of manufacture always insures. 


The Huber Press is built for the finest work; its 
impression is the strongest and most rigid; its distribution, 
with the pyramid and geared angle rollers, gives the most 
uniform and even flow of the ink; without intermediate gears, 
the drive is direct; bed and cylinder locked together -- the 


entire stroke is a guarantee of register. 


A little time spent in investigating the good points 
of the Huber will repay you in the time saved in its use 


over other machines. 


Let us show you the Huber Press. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AcEnts, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
AceEnTs, SypNey, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. ‘ 
AcENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Business Established 1867 


lil ROGERS 
"EX. 


‘COMPANY 
- The R ager. a ENGRAV 
PRINTERS 


CHICAGO 








At a meeting of the stockholders of Rogers & Wells, Chicago, held August 
20, 1903, the name of the Corporation was changed to 


Rogers & Company 


This step marks the close of a business year which has been by far the 
most successful in the history of the organization. 


Starting thirty-six years ago as a small local printery, under the firm name 
of D. & C. H. Blakely, it progressed slowly until 1887, when the present man- 
agement assumed control. 


Since then it has built up a business which is national in character, with a 
product second to none in quality, and an output of the higher grades of engrav- 
ings and printed matter exceeding in magnitude that of any other printing house 
in the United States. 


Rogers & Company 


Catalogue Makers 


Harmon Court 


Chicago 
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Ni ay 
Nios.| The Kramer Web Attach 
pes e Kramer Web Attachment 
Ay For Platen Presses 
Feeds the paper from a roll to the platen press and cuts it off to any size after being printed, and 
delivers it piled on a table ready for the customer. .. It makes the press automatic. 


We make the only intermittent rewinder in the market which will 
rewind the product of the press as it is printed. 























The number of Kramer Webs now in use over the United States and Europe would 


DOT THE MAP 


and users of the same are more than pleased. 


Here is a good word added to a large list we already have: 


KRAMER WEBB Co., WILMINGTON, DEL., August 2, 1903. 
Gentlemen,—We are having so much work for your attachment that we must haveanother. We 
would like to give you a better recommendation than this if it were possible. 
Yours truly, HEID & CO. 


In the past month machines have been shipped to Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Canada, and eight to England, besides our local orders. 


YOU ARE NEXT 


KRAMER WEB COMPANY 


BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


American Type Founders Co., U.S. Toronto Type Founders Co., Toronto, Canada. 
Keystone Type Founders Co., Philadelphia. Chas. Beck Paper Co., Philadelphia. 

































































The Anderson Section-Folding Machines 
Are built 
“pi =e either 
hand drop-roller 1 
Rebuilt or 
Folding 
Machines gauge-teed, 
of other either 
makes, i. 
EM one or two 
can folds. 
sell cheap 
and 
guarantee ii a 
in good Circulars and 
condition. Prices. 
CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 222-329 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The VERY LATEST 


Improvements in Paper Cutters. 








The ADVANCE and CHALLENGE Cutters now have side gauges back 
and front on both sides, enabling you to square stock at either side of the 
machine, permitting the use of the knife the full width, which ensures uni- 
form wear its entire length, and making it last twice as long as when squaring 
has to be done on one side only. 


Another economical feature is our HALF-INCH CUTTING STICK; 
they cost two-thirds less than the old style, and each stick has eight cutting 
surfaces. Then the groove is only half inch deep, milled out of the solid; 
this makes the bed stronger than ever; the groove is but one-sixth as large 
as required for the old one and one-quarter inch stick. 


If you want the latest up-to-date Cutter be sure to order one of these machines. 
Any dealer will tell you they are the best. 





WAREHOUSE AND 
DEALERS SALESROOM : Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 
EVERYWHERE | 2529 Leo St., CHICAGO | MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 




















Westinghouse Motors 


Alternating and Direct Current 














Raise the quality and quantity of the product. 
Lower the cost in detail and in general. 








Westinghouse Multipolar Motor Driving Folding Machine. 








For circulars 1042 and 1050 apply to any district office of the 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. | 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Canada, Ahearn & Soper, Ltd., Ottawa. Mexico, G.& O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
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THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


HAVE COMPLETED THEIR NEW 


INDEX-CUTTING 




















With 





628 MACHINES &8 


Printing 
Attachments 








‘ See 
It is 
Reading Notice 
Simple, elsewhere. 
Practical 
All particulars 
and 
furnished 
Perfect on request 


























The J. L. MORRISON CO. are manufacturers of the 
“Perfection” Wire-Stitching Machines 


and the largest dealers in Superior Bookbinding Wire in the United States 








No. 60 Duane Street, New York City 


LONDON TORONTO LEIPZIG 
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| | Product—Product = Product 


THAT’S THE THING! 


To get product requires Speed, Ever-readiness, Stability, Modernized Appliances and 
Convenience of Handling. All these are embodied in the highest degree in 


The Whitlock 





























ONE USER WRITES: “ We did 45,000 in 21% hours on your 45 x 62 Four Roller.”’ 

ANOTHER WRITES: “We printed 15,029 impressions in 8% hours actual running time on your 35x47 Four Roller.” 
ANOTHER SAYS: ‘‘T ran 22,000 in 9% hours on sheet 25 x 38, averaging 19,000 a day on 775,000 run.”’ 
ANOTHER WRITES: ‘Speed is my fad, and your Pony has a record of 3,540 impressions per hour on my floor.”’ 


. Get a Whitlock and you get Product. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MBG. Co. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
12) Times Building, NEW YORK. 309 Weld Building, BOSTON. 


WESTERN AGENTS— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents—Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER & BRo., European Agents—MEssrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
44 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA! ‘ai rs 
Imported 190 | wv ALEND AR ractice until you area 
pened competent Linotype 

CALENDAR PADS. (All Kinds) operator in New York 

NEW BIG Pyro (Imitation Burat Wood) Mounted Calendars. | > 
S3 Settces [Biles Finy touted Gaeta, Linotype School for $60 
Advertising Novelties. oe goes. seat Oat Thorough mechanical instruction without 

merchants to give away during the Carnival Season, "Write for catalogs, extra charge. Our graduates secure and 

hold situations. Open day and night. 
Bennett - Thomas Mfg. Co. Best terms and course ever offered. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers e 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO Room Ill, World Bidg., New York City 





























MAKING LIFE EASY 








Every morning’s mail brings testimonials about my inks. New customers are 
daily being added to my list and a large number of them come to me through recom- 
mendations from friends who have used my goods. When a purchaser complains 
that my inks are not entirely satisfactory, I don’t rise in my wrath and tell him he 
doesn’t know his business. I simply request the return of the goods and refund his 
money along with the cost of transportation. My new book seems to bea help to 
the employees in the pressroom, as the applications for same are rolling in thick and 
fast, and I turn no one down. The suggestions I offer are simple remedies for reliev- 
ing troubles which are unavoidable in a busy shop. 


Compare my prices with what you are now paying, and if the difference is in my 
favor try me on a small order. 








ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, :: NEW YORK CITY 


THE ROBERT DICK 
> MAILER|LOOK= 











The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 


in tess than an hour. | The Platen Press 


in less than a minute. No $ With this device rollers can be set 

office complete without it. Rol ler Adj uster type high, giving even distribution 

to the form, and clean printing. 

For information concern- | They will protect the rollers from rules and sharp edges of forms, and elimi- 

ing mailer, address nate the pressman’s troubles. The rollers are noiseless when passing Over 

5 forms and can not jump. Roller supporters (or bearers) are not neede 

when these adjusters are used. They are easily adjusted and can be raised or 

Rev. Robert Dick Estate | lowered when there is swelling or shrinkage of rollers. They will last for 

fe years, and thesaving of time, trouble and rollers will quickly repay their cost. 

139 W. TupPeER ST. | For information, address 

PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. PLATEN PRESS ROLLER ADJUSTER CO., Charleston, S. C. 

WITHOUT ROYALTY. — - 
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The Cheapest Good Type 








OR most of the year that Wicks Type has 
been in the American field, its purveyors 
have done little more than seek to create 
knowledge of their product in the mind 
of the American printer. But for some 
months past the campaign in behalf of the 

cheapest good type has been vigorous and unremitting; 
and the difficulty has been less to find buyers for Wicks Type 
in the United States than to find foundry capacity to supply 
the market’s urgent and swelling requirements. 

Malice has been busy with the repute of Wicks Type; 
frightened rivalry has resorted to desperate, if puerile, 
attacks upon the worth of the best type made; and yet, in 
the first half of the year Ninteen Hundred and Three, 458 
customers have bought Wicks Type to the amount of more 
than the ordinary old-style foundry can produce in a year’s 
steady running. Wicks Type is to-day in use in 255 cities 
and towns of the Union; some of the best printers in the 
country — notably the Eddy Press, Inc., of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, and Isaac H. Blanchard Co., of New York City—have 
given it the strongest endorsement; and it has been shown 
to be, beyond cavil or doubt, ‘‘the cheapest good type.”’ 

Most printers know by now that Wicks Type sells for 
half the usual prices— twenty-five cents a pound for eight- 
point, for example; but many think the low cost means 
poor value. These should consider the guarantee under 
which all Wicks Type is sold: That Wicks Type is as accu- 
rate, as perfect and as durable as any type in the markets of 
the world. Enquiries, and these of the exacting and 
searching kind, are welcomed by the Sales Department of 
American Standard Type Co., 17 Park Row, New York City. 
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Good Resolutions 


and Bad Work are often found in company. 
If all Photo-Engravers used Royle Routers, 
Saws, Bevelers and the other Royle machines 
for Photo-Engraving, there would be little 
poor work and small need of the resolutions. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 














Ladies’ 
Stationery 








Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear 


the word ‘‘ Crane’s,” containing our goods. 





HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 
tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 


in the following styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY7=—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand envelopes corresponding. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


All this Stationery Z&8W.M. CRANE 


can be relied on as 


represented d d Jd DALTON, MASS. 
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COLOR 
PRINTER 


BY JOHN F. BARHART 








The Standard Work on Color 


Printing in America. 


A Veritable Work of Art. 


EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 








HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and go color plates 
in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound 
in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. ‘To produce 
a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms 
and 1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, 
hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors 
each, with proportions printed below each. ‘To use colors 
~ intelligently and effectively, every printer and p-essman 
should have one of these books. Edition limited, and no 
reprint will be made. Order at once. 


Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET, . . NEW YORK 
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The Best Hand-clamp Cutter that can be built 


cose Improved 
Keystone 





Hand-Clamp Paper Cutter 


The improved model is now constructed in 50, 55, 60, 65, 70 and 75 inch sizes. 


WE HAVE THE HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS FROM USERS, ATTESTING 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE KEYSTONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR 








Send for descriptive Circular and Price List 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


C. E. WHEELER, General Manager 
MAKERS OF EMBOSSING PRESSES, 


DIE-CUTTING PRESSES, 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, ETC. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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aN eel A 


DESIGNS PLATES 
THAT ATTRACT THAT PRINT. 





New Acme Self-Clamping Cutter 


Built in sizes from 34 to 50 inches. 
New patented devices. 

Crank Movement. 

Foot Clamp. Hand Clamp. 

All style Gauges. 

Flush-box Frames. 


Working parts under the table. 


We have for some time recognized a 
demand for a cutter that would be equal 
to our Inside Gear Machine—a cutter that 
would be the very highest type of machine. ae ¢ CUTTER 
This we now offer in our NEW ACME if 9 * M 
CUTTER. It is built in sizes 34, 38, j > BOSTON, MA 
42, 46 and 50 inches. To our customers _— U.S 
who have used the Acme for many years ‘ 
we would say that we now offer a machine 
that is better than the previous best —the 
Acme of last year, making it absolutely 
the best cutting machine on the market. 
Faster than ever, yet more durable. 


Mill Machines, 56 to 84 inches. 











SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 
33, 35, 37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


12 READE STREET, NEW YORK Geo. E. SANBORN & Co., CHICAGO 








St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLY Co., 211 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOvuIS 
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BERLIN INKS 


VARNISHES m The Ink that FINE JOB, BOOK 


AND DRY COLORS ° ° AND NEWS INKS 


BERLIN, N. J. makes printing PHILADELPHIA 
look better” 
























































Every printer has heard of them 
—most printers are using them; 


the Best Inks made in the land 
to-day. They sell on merit and 
they always stay on merit 


“— 


BERLIN INK & COLOR CO. 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


ore and Litho Inks, Dry Colors and Varnishes 
ELEVENTH AND HAMILTON STs., PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCHES : NEW YORE, DETROIT ano CHIE AGO 
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A eee ad PLATES 


© ‘wanwlilcs, or periodical, or alien 

are or are not at a glance attractive, 

and for close scrutiny satisfactory, is a 

matter of good or bad plates. By good 

plates we mean plates made just as well 

as they can be made; by bad plates we mean the general 

run of indifferently constructed, characterless half-tone 
products. 

All these years we have been trying to turn out—not 


a larger number of plates than any one else, but the very 


best that it is possible to make. And now, instead of a 
few of the best publications in the country, we have on 
our list so many of the best of periodicals and publishers 
and advertisers, that we have had to build, up on the top 
of the tall building at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street, the largest photoengraving plant in 
the world, and, a good many people say, the best 
equipped one. 

If you are publishing a book, or a paper, or a maga- 
zine, or are getting up illustrated advertisements which 
are worth doing well, and if finally you like such illustra- 
tions as you see in Country Life in America, for instance, 
it might be worth your while to communicate with us. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING CO. 


Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York City. 
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Smyth Book Sewing Machine 











No. 4 


Made in several sizes to handle signatures 2 x 3 to 19% x 25 inches. 
Adapted to all classes of work, from pamphlets to fine blank-book work. 
Produces work more flexible and stronger than hand sewing. These 
machines are in universal use in every civilized country on the face of the earth. 
Has greater economical value than any machine ever produced for bookbinders’ use. 


Smyth Case Machines Smyth Cloth Cutting Machines 
Smyth Casing-In Machines Smyth Gluing and Pasting Machines 








——— ————— FOR ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS WRITE TO —— 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


cuicaco E,C. FULLER COMPANY sew york 
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COPPERPLATE STEEL DIE 








FOR THE 


Engraving and Embossing reass 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Garasne Games FE, always have something to interest you. Don’t put it 
Masonic Caros 


ANNOUNCEMENTS off, but write to-day and we will give you our views of how 
LETTER-HEADS - 4 


ENVELOPES to increase your Fa// Trade. Our samples are what you need. 


BooKLeT Covers, Etc. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 174-176 State saps Chicago 


~ ibe J ESTABLISHED 1865 @ 
































The Rhodes 
Automatic MaKe-Ready Blanket 








WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, 
6 South Calvert Street, 
Mr. J. E. RHODES, Manager, BALTIMORE, July 2, 1903. 
RHODES BLANKET Co. : 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your favor of yesterday’s date, we beg to 
advise you that you furnished us the blanket for our new No. 4 Pony 
Optimus last month, and the same is giving entire satisfaction. Our new 
No. 10 Optimus will not be delivered until August first, and we will 
send you our order for blanket for same. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, 
Epw. B. Passano, Manager. 
Previously ordered four Blankets. 








For Platen, Cylinder and Rotary Presses 


Write us for price, sample and further information. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


wnat New York Stencil Works 
——e and 100 Nassau Street : NEW YORK CITY 





WE 
PAY 
THE 
FREIGHT 


On all orders of $20.00 or over of type 
and rule of our make 


For further particulars regarding this offer, address the 


Inland Type Foundry 


Chicago « Saint Louis « Buffalo 





The INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
on all cash orders of INLAND Type 
and Rule of Twenty Dollars or over, 
on and after September first, 1903 


Pays the Freight 


It wants YOUR business hence this offer 
- NO ADVANCE IN PRICES .-.: 
For further particulars address the 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Chicago °.° SaintLouis °*.*° Buffalo 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FI 1 ER | 

CARD sTOCK||| DREAM ir 
of the wey bet quality, Swen WI! RE . 
and Melton finish, Embossed and { STITCHE R 


Ripple surface, in all standard 











weights. An elegant assortment a ¥ and join the army of over 


of the most handsome colors. _ ds 25,000 USERS 


In several grades for the use of 





thirty-six styles 


professionals and amateurs. :: :: 3 Chine 


PRICES CONVINCINGLY LOW @) a PRICES 


No. 58—Especially 
adapted for Cal- 
endar > ge 

> icite 1 —— ing, wit pad 

Correspondence solicited with ee : : gauge ... $275 

i ° —F ~alen- 

manufacturers of photo mounts xg -= — a prs 
4 ‘ = printers’ use $150 

and other large consumers. , 7 =? No. 31—For Calen- 
— dar work and 

printers’ use, 
treadle power 
$100 


CARD & ee —_— : 
U N I O PAPER C O. CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Lt . 609 Chestnut Street 


27 Beekman Street.ca New_York PHILADELPHIA 





MAcHINE SHOPS . . . 604, 606, 608, 610 Ranstead Street 


Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CosBpEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 
Gentlemen,—* * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. I was a little afraid at first of straining it, but put 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run. I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a gem of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 
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Lightning Jobber 


™Jones 
Gordon | saz 
THE BEST JOB PRESS BY Cc 

IN THE WORLD utter 


HAS 
Distributing Ink Fountain, ALL 
Ink Roller Throw-off, DEALERS Has Time and Labor 
Self-locking Chase Hook, Saving Devices found on no 
and other improvements. other cutter. 





























sil Ideal Cutter 
Jones Gordon (Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 
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No. 3 
with 
direct current 
motor. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


he 
% “ay 
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Turning 


ihis Hand Wheel 


automatically 
adjusts all parts 
of the 

machine for 
any thickness of 
work, 


€ revelation 

in ease 

of operation and 
quality of 
work. 











~ sh Rete von gi ‘ 
Si AVENUE ” CHGS, 











Presses Built in 
Two Sizes 
No. 1—Size of Die, 
3X5 inches 


No. 2—Size of Die, 
334x 8% inches 








THE VICTOR 


To whom we reier 


Alexander & Cable Litho. Co., Toronto. 
Rolph, Smith & Co., Toronto. 

Metcalf Stationery Co., Chicago, 2 Machines. 
S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, 5 Machines. 
Phenix Engraving Company, Chicago. 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago. 

Columbia Engraving Company, Boston. 
Samuel Ward Company, Boston. 


H. G. Alford Co., New York City, 3 Machines. 


Wenry W. Solfleisch, New York City. 
Wm. C. Zimmer, New York City. 
Co-Operative Company, New York City. 
L. C. Cailds & Son, Utica, New York. 
Fierstine l’rint. House, Utica, New York. 
C. E. Brinkworth, Buffalo. 

Bates & Nurse Co., Buffalo. 

—— Gair, Brooklyn, New York. 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia. 
Meyer & Perkins, St. Paul. 

[leywood Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
if. F. Anderson Co: Kansas City, Mo. 


Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Tex., 2 Machines. 


Dorsey Ptg. Co., Dalias, Tex., 2 Machines. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass., 3 Ma- 


chines. 
Levey Bros. & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECENTLY INSTALLED: 


C. Nunemacher, Louisville, Ky., 2 Machines. 


Sete Mfg. Co., So. Framingham, Mass. 
Smith Printing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 
John B. Wiggins Co Chicago. 


Dodsworth, Salzman & Hamlin, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Union Lithograph Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I. 
Foster & Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 

I. M. Howell & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent 


624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Our presses run 
much better with 
Tympalyn on them. 
Woodward and 

Tiernan Printing Co. 
As fast as is practi- 
cal it is our intention 
to cover the majority 
of our cylinder 
presses with your 
packing. 

C. H. Simonds & Co. 


‘Fympalyn 
saves 
make 

r ready 
TRADE MARK REGD 
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ympalyn 





| r 
saves 


ympalyn 
make 
” 


read 


TRADE MARK REGD 


The Maley Patent 
Iron Block is selling 
fast, because the 
catch can be placed 
at any position or 
angle on the block, 
is simple and easy 
to operate, and it 
does not slip. Press- 
men praise it. Get 
our catalog about it 





Print on lron Blocks 


THE TYMPALYN COMPANY, 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





“WHATEVER WE MAKE IS THE BEST IN THIS LINE.” 





The Crawley Rounder and Backer. 





“ CHICAGO, ILL., February 20, 1903. 
MEssrs. E, CRAWLEY, SR., & Co., Newport, Ky.: 

Gentlemen,—We have been using two of your ‘Rounding and Backing 
Machines’ for several years and can conscientiously say for them that we 
could better dispense with almost any other machine in the bindery than 
them. Both as money-makers and for the expedition of work they can 


Yours very truly, 


M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY.” 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 


(INCORPORATED) 





The Crawley Bundling Press. 





‘* MILWAUKEE, WISs., June 30, 1903. 
Mgssrs. E. CRAWLEY, SR., & Co., Newport, Ky.: 

Gentlemen,—We have used one of your Bundling Presses for a year 
or more and find the same in every way satisfactory. We use the 
machine on all sheets to be sewed either by hand or on our Smythe sewer, 
and don’t see how we can do without it. Yours very truly, 

THE SENTINEL BINDERY, 
JoHN C. SALZER.” 


Successors to E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & COMPANY. 
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The CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 


CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





eM ils S03 . 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 


PILE STYLE FEEDER — This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 
CONTINUOUS STYLE — This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER. FEEDER COMPANY, 255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, U.S. A. 


New York and Philadelphia Agents— H. L. EGBERT & COMPANY, 21-23 New Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 











THE BEST OF ALL 


THE BOSTON WIRE 
STITCHING MACHINE 


ONLY ONE ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED—THAT OF SETTING 
THE MACHINE TO THE THICKNESS OF THE JOB. 


The change from one thickness to another is made instantly. The first 
staple driven is as perfect as the last. The Wire Feeder (simple and accu- 
rate in its operation) is a special feature of the Boston Stitcher. It is in 
contact with the wire only during the forward movement of feeding, return- 
ing to position without scraping across the wire. This operates directly on 
a cam, doing away with rolls, ratchets and eccentrics. It is the only perfect 
feeding device in use, and will be appreciated by every person familiar with 
the shortcomings of other stitchers. Feeding block is reversible, and will 
wear indefinitely. The Boston Wire Stitcher makes a correct even stitch. 
Every Machine is fully guaranteed. Write nearest Selling House for further 
particulars and prices. 

The best quality of reeled Steel Wire, made only to our order. Every spool guaranteed. 
All sizes in stock for prompt shipment. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American Type Founders Go. 


ae SELLING HOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















Saddle table 
in working 

position ; flat 
table in rear. 
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Calendar Pads for 1904 
EDWARD STERN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


112 and 114 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 

















Manufacture and carry in stock the largest and most 
varied assortment obtainable. The line contains 


SIXTY DIFFERENT STYLES 


Sample book with price-list mailed upon application 


Calendar Pads for 1904 


~ 


























Here’s a Kegister Hook 


That’s as rapid as a ratchet hook, yet capable of the 
} finest adjustment. A hook that can not possibly 
ere ete. slip and that will not get clogged with ink and dirt. 


The Quetsch Rapid a Hook 


WILL SAVE HALF YOUR TIME 
in changing or lifting plates for underlay. 


Best for bookwork, also. 











WE MAKE THE BASES, TOO! > 
Quetsch DOUBLE Register Hook (extra narrow margins). 
10X10 ems. 








If you wish to save money, write us or your dealer. Made only by 
H. B. ROUSE & CO.,, 158 East Huron Street, CHICAGO 
X <j 
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We Can Put You Right 


Do you snow what it costs in your shop to pro- 
duce every job that goes through? Do you know 
absolutely what it costs to produce any job? Can 
you tell to a certainty what jobs you make a loss on 
and what jobs produce a profit? Would you like 
to know? 

Would it not be a source of satisfaction to you 
to be able to tell after a job is finished and packed 
up just what it cost—not somewhere near—but to 
acent? Would it not be worth some money to 
you—a good deal of money ? 

If there is a leak in your business, would you not 
like to be able to put a plug in the hole and stop it ? 

We have a simple, practical, workable plan to 
do all these things. No theories, no guesses—just 
facts. A plan that has been tried and will do the 
business. Made for printers by printers. It costs 
something because it is worth something. If you 
want it write us to-day. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 

















YOU MAY BE RICH 


but if you have gained your wealth at the expense 
of your health 


YOU ARE POOR INDEED 


Regain your health and renew your youth at 


French Lick 


and 


West Baden Springs 


in the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


CHILI 


Excursion rates and excelient train service from 
all parts of the country. 

The remedial properties of the various Springs 
at these famous resorts are world-renowned for 
chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bowels. You drink the waters—nature does 
the rest. 

Hotel Rates range from $8 up to $35 per 
week, including free use of waters. Accommoda- 
tions from the plain boarding house up to the finest 
apartments and service to be obtained in the best 
metropolitan hotels. 


Booklet, telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding houses, with their rates, sent free. Address 
FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
G..P. A, Traffic Mgr., 
Monon Routes, CHICAGO 














PAT'D FEB. 20. i900 JAN.28 1902 











LYNCHARD 








ALWAYS READY 





Square Lock Quoins 


Length: Made right. ; . 

athe Fit the form like furniture. 

ay 2 Even pressure the full length. 

624 They stay where they’re put. 

gl, One Lever fits all sizes. 
‘*'Time Savers.’’ 








Inexpensive. 


Order Trial Set (all that’s in picture) $1.25 
SENT ON APPROVAL. 


284 Washington St., Newark, N. J. 


American Type Founders Co. The Great Western Type Fdry. 
A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Co. 
MANY OTHERS, 








New line from Chicago via Rockford, Freeport; Dubuque, 
Waterloo and Albert Lea. Fine service and fast ‘‘Limited’’ 
night train, with Stateroom and Open-section Sleeping 
Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Reclining Chair Car 
through without change. Dining Car Service. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 

















WE REBUILD AND 
SELL PRINTING PRESSES 


BICONE 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
HOUSE 


50 N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 








Fully Guaranteed. 


THE LYNCHARD SQUARE LOCK QUOIN CO. 
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Everything for Printers, Electrotypers, 
Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers 














Wesel Trimming Machine 





iy 








\ 
a 

q ; 
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Wesel Combined Flat and Curved Plate Routing Mac 














Wesel New Model Screw-driven 
Shaving Machine. 





Wesel Combined Saw and 


F. WESSEL MFG. CO. 
310 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





82-84 Fulton St., NEW YORK 





Wesel Pedestal Saw Table. 
Six styles of Saw Tables, from $80 up. 
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The Direct Route 
Chicago to San Francisco 


is over the only double-track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River and along the easy grades of the old pioneer 
trails, followed by the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


For the meeting of the American Bankers’ Association at San Fran- 

cisco, October 20-23, a low rate of $62.50, Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via this line, will be in effect, good until 
November 30, 1903, to return. In addition to the three 
regular fast daily transcontinental trains via this route, the 


Bankers’ Association Special 


a superb, electric-lighted special train will leave Chicago at 7.45 p. m. 
Friday, October 16, arriving San Francisco, Monday, October 19, 
less than three days en route, with buffet and smoking cars, 
standard and compartment sleeping cars, observation and library 
cars, telephone, barber, bath, stenographer and lady’s maid. 


Write at once for details and make reservations of 
sleeping car space for this notable trip. 
Full particulars on request. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To All Printers 


CABLE ADDRESS “ECLIPSE” CHICAGO. 


MIERBANKS; MORSE & CO, 


CinGGRPORATER) 





DENVER. 
CHICAGO. 
ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, MANUFACTURERS OF ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND, GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES SAN FRANCISCO, 


OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 





LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, StRENGT ey DYNAMOS AND MOTORS _ a ee 
esi ated Dy STEAM PUMPS SALT LAKE CITY. 
CE GOR: FRANKLIN: & MONROE 57S: LONDON. ENG. 
ver 7 L2 weight . J 
Kindly put the above on your reply GHIGAGO,, September . 1903 


TO ALL PRINTERS, 
Everywhere. 
Dear Sir:-- 


You need power. 

We are manufacturers and it will be to your advantage to 
consult us on the question of power. 

A steam engine needs a man to look after it all the time, 
and in order to have steam up and be ready for business when the rush 
comes fuel must be consumed continually. This means a steady expense 
all day, although you may only run presses half the time. 

If some one supplies you with power, either electrical or 
by line shafting, you pay for it by the month and it costs you nearly 
as much when work is slack as when you are rushed. 

Now, the FAIRBANKS=-MORSE Engines and Dynamos cost less to 
run per horse power hour than any other, and they are absolutely reli- 
able. The governing device regulates the fuel consumption exactly 
to the power required. When not running there is no expense. They 
are always ready to deliver full power at a moment’s notice, and when 
running require no attention whatever. 

We are confident we can do for you what we have done for 
thousands of other users of power; we can make one of our plants pay for 
itself out of the difference in cost of operation over the cost of any 
other power supply. Fill out the blank on the other side of this page; 








send it to us and we will tell you what we can do for you. It will 
cost you nothing and may possibly help you to increase those profits. 


Yours very truly, 


a Ey aan ae, RT ya, 








POSTER FREE 


Like cut. Lithographed in colors, Size 18x 24. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO 


DETACH AND MAIL TO US TO-DAY 
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Department «* R 12.”” 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
Gentlemen :—I may possibly be in the market for a gas or gasoline engine or dynamo, or both, about 


if you can give me more economical power than I am now using. Kindly send me your catalog and Uncle Sam poster, Yours truly, 





Name 





Address 


For our information in order to figure out the power best suited to your needs, please answer these questions : 








Do you publish a newspaper or magazine ? sc ateted 





How many presses and other machines and what size do you run? 





What kind of power have you been using, also state horse power ?___ 








What has been the average cost per horse power per hour ? sapceotalick 





What horse power do you need to run to full capacity ? ae 


Do you do your own electrotyping ? eee te Meares 








How much current is required ? 





How is your plant and office lighted ? 





If you should use electricity, how many 16 candle power lamps would be required ? 





How many electric motors would you want, giving horse power of each ? 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING AND ADDRESSING 
Co., 132 Nassau st., New York. Address- 
ing and mimeographing a specialty. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Henry Trrritt & Company, 118-120 Olive 
street, St. Louis.— Wholesale dealers in fine 
imported calendars. We carry a heavy 
stock of the better grade of calendars only. 
Importing our own goods direct and in —_ 
editions, enables us to make special trade 
requirements. Correspondence solicited from 
paper companies, jobbers and printers. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butier, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Emposstnc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘ Embossed Folders.” 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 


Tue Vary Linotyre Composinc Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Largest exclusive house in the United 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
York. 

Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., WH Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp_ Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
ich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Missourt Brass-TyrE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 

TaBer-CHANEY CoMPaANy, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


Tue Sutrivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1904. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cazot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


6-10 





CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTeD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SueparD, Tue H, O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


AtLantic Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PLaTE Co., 150 
Nassau _st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Franx, 725 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Die sinker, steel and copper plate engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincier, F. A. Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BiomGren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “ Oxp Reriaste”’ St. Louis Exec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotyre Co., 251 William 
st., New York. John G. Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Ropert, 277 Mulberry street, New 

York city. 

Hurst ErectrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

JuErGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston. Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcomes, H. C., & Co.. 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
10 Dearborn st., Chicago; 15 Tudor st., 
ondon, E. C. Complete line of most ad- 

vanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WesTERN SMELTING & RerininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. To- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all special 
occasions, eautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, New ae 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 


Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMann, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS —COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Cxasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

SamMueL CuppLes ENveLore Co., St. 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
Soke” or any of its following DIVI- 


Louis, 


NS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


‘onn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 

Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC— GROUND AND 
‘POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL & Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FAC SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


PLAISTED PRINTING Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 
Giose-WERNICKE Company, Tue, Cincinnati; 

380-382 Broadway, New ork; 224-228 


Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal st., 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 
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, FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DextTe: Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, ALtEx., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
a “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘“‘ Renowned.” 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Autt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

THALMANN PrintinG InK Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. Job book 
and colored inks. 

Uritmann & Puirpott Mrc. Co., Tue, office 
and works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 

io. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printinc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 
Apams, W. R. 5 W. Congress st., 


\ OF ae COR 
Detroit. The Ledgerette. Send for propo- 
sition. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 





Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. tenes, plates. 

New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 

Rooney & Otten Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 





LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Ketrocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 

Racine Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 
catalogue composition. 

WeEsTERN New YorK Newspaper Union, Dele- 
van, fs 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BuiatcuForp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReFiIninG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
cath and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 
0. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMBOSSING PRESS. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gores LitHoGRAPHING Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 
















LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New_York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
— of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Matt Prate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurtsut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of the Trade made up of the 
Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- 
ing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BriatcuForp, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MANuFActTuRING Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Sole manufacturers of Bates AnD 
Eptson Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm 
of similar name. Remember, our address is 
83 Chambers street, New York; Chicago, 
04 Wabash avenue; Factory, Orange, N. 
i London, Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, 

. C. All first-class stationers and rubber- 
stamp manufacturers sell these machines. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 





PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 


AmeErRIcAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


Osweco Macuine Works, Oswego, N. Y., mak- 
ers of nothing but cutting machines. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
BrapNer SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 
Exuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Uniten States Envetope Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


at 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 














PERFORATING, PUNCHING AND EYE- 
LETTING MACHINES, 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN Encravinc & ELectrotyPiInc Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kettey, S. i Encravinc Co., Binghamton, 
N, YY. lalf-tone, line, wood engravers, 
electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR EwnGravinG Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanvers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Setpner & Ewneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Perchloride and sulphate 
of iron, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Weset Mrc. Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Com- 
plete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


FisHer & HoFFMANN, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers’ 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne_ave. and Berkeley st., 

Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wo re, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3- 
color process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., NewspaPrer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Puotocurom Co., Tue, sole publishers of 
Photochrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duptex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printinc Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and _ special 
rotary printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers  ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders. 
PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Ketsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


BrowER-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers_ Co. 

branches under “ Type Founders.” 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
10 Dearborn st., Chicago. Specialties: 
rass and steel rules, galleys, electric- 

welded chases, mahogany and iron stereo- 
type blocks, composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, 
rule and lead cutters, self-inking proof 
presses, saw tables. 

Hartnett, R. W., Company, 52-54 North Sixth 

street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 

New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 
BincHAM BrotHers CoMPANy, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Curicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BernHarp, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 





| American Type Founpers 


See list of | 





ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
rollers and roller 


PRINTERS’ 


Printers’ 


Goprrey & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


composition. 

1865. 
GrayBurRNn, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGeLper, Rochester, 

Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & StEveENs, 148 Congress street, Boston, 

Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECOND-HAND. 

Co. See list of 

branches under “ Type Founders.” 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CampBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


| Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Co. 7 ee boul., Chi- 


cago. Formerly Geo. anborn & Sons. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


oHN, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 


CaTHCaRT, 
'yramid Brand Cords. 


York. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Also brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BiatcurorpD, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


icago. 


| Great WesteRN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 


173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


| Kansas City Leap aNnp METAL Works, Four- 


— and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
oO. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


SmitH & McLaurin, Lrto., Nassau st., 


New Yor 


150 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, 

ass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 

gepers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
pringfield, Mass. 


| LANGUAGES 
| N 


Established | 


N. Y. Also | 





TRANSLATION. 


PrintTING Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
B. C. Special dealers— Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


H. C., type founder and printers’ 
190-192 Congress street, Boston, 


HANSEN, 
supplies. 
ass. 


Intanp Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 


Newton Copper-FacinG Type Co., 49-51 Frank- 
fort st.. New York. Established 1851. 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Conn 7 oom boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


M., Commercial, medical and 


Bryant, Jas. 
Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 


horticultural subjects. 
nut st., Philadelphia. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. sth st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood tyRe reglet, 
furniture, cutting sticks, etc. rite for 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 





THE INLAND PRINTER EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 





This department is established as an exchange for employes and employers in every line in the printing and allied trades. 
The several occupations are listed and each applicant is given a number, which corresponds with a file number giving the name, 


address and qualifications of applicant. 


the printed slips sent with discrimination to enquirers. 
To keep the records clear of the names of those who no longer require the service of this department, if a request to 
continue is not received within three months, the name of the applicant is dropped. No fee is required for a continuance. 


The date of expiration appears against each name in the printed lists. 
Blank applications furnished on request (postage enclosed), both for ‘‘Situations Wanted” and ‘‘Situations Vacant.”’ 


The name and address of each applicant with his or her qualifications are printed, and 





Grand Canyon 


of Arizona. 


Pictures of it: 





Earth’s greatest wonder— 
the titan of chasms, a mile 
deep, many miles wide. 


For 50 cents will send the season’s novelty—a Grand 
Canyon colored view, uniquely mounted to reproduce 


the Canyon tints. Or, for 25 cents a set of four black-and-white prints, ready 


for framing. 


Books about it: 





For 50 cents will send a Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 
93 illustrations, cover in colors; contains articles by 
noted authors, travelers and scientists. 


Worthy a place in any library. Or, will 


mail free pamphlet, ‘‘ Titan of Chasms.” 


GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, 
1312 GT. NORTHERN BLDG., CHICAGO. 


Santa Fe 





NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 


BEST PAPERS MADE FOR 
LABEL PRINTING. 


Largest stocks held at 


217-219 MERCER STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


McLAURIN BROTHERS 
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There 1s 
Only One 


Niagara! 








There is no other road 


but the Michigan Central 
that passes Niagara in full 
view of the cataract 


Travelers tell us 
the sight is worth an ocean 
voyage 








Write for the Michigan 
Central's book of 


Summer Tours 








ADDRESS 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.& T. A. 
CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL 


Cc 


A Calendar sells accord- 
ing to the impression it 
makes, and profits are 
therefore in proportion to 
the pleasing effect. A Cal- 
endar Pad that clashes can 
spoil the sale of an other- 


wise beautiful Calendar. 


PADS 


ATALOGUE FRE 





























NOVELTY DEPARTMENT 





DISCOUNTS 


E 


We have the right neutral 
shades to add to the 
appearance, rather 
than to subtract there- 
from, There are also 
other very attractive fea- 
tures, Send for cat- 
logue, free of charge. 


American Colortype Co. 


Canadian Sales Agent, 


Manufacturers 


135 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


THE J. L. NICHOLS CO., Limited, 





Toronto, Ontario. 
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« “PE Re a 
(iret Milwatikee & St.Paul By } 








IRECT to the lakes and forests 

of Wisconsin, Minnesota and . 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting Re. 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE LEADING PRINTERS’ REDUCER 


ACME 
INK REDUCING COMPOUND 


Can be used in any color of ink with- 
out affecting the most delicate tints 











It has the same body as ink and does 
not give the ink the oily appearance 
of liquid reducers .. .. TRY IT 


ACME COMPOUND CO. 


ELKHART, IND. 





OF 0) 2) =) aa D4 Ome od 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CoO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Napoleon Bond 10c 


The best Tub-sized Loft-dried Bond 
on earth for 10c. Send for Sample. 
It will talk for itself. Regular line, 
No job lot. Single and double sizes. 


E. S. ROOKS & CO. 


——— DEALERS IN PAPER 
127-129 Market Street .. .. CHICAGO 











H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Bookbinders’ Leathers 
Cloths and Materials 


of all kinds 


TRY PLUVIUSIN 


Best imitation of leather. Great variety of 
patterns and colors in heavy and light 
weights. Samples on application 


WHITMORE MFe. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 


75 &§ 77 Duane St., New York City THREE-COLOR WORK 





Bond Papers 


OUR BRANDS 


COMMONWEALTH BOND 











FP4LCON BOND [core sen 
COUNTY BOND SAMPLE 
SPANISH BOND (°° ° *§ 








Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





The Black-Clawson Co. 








; HAMILTON, OH10O 
Foot a f <== BUILDERS OF IMPROVED =——— — 
Power | N\ 
Pertorator if N Paper and Pulp Mill Methitenes 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


yy Copeneries and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 











2 * Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





PR I N T E RS’ If ina hurry, <47""°™ 
ROLLERS|. ATLAS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 


ALSO ELECTROTYPE 
TABLET GUM COMPANY == 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
GODFREY & CO. 


service and best work. We can please you. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 76 To 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 

















Out-of-town work solicited. 








CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 




















PIRIE’S ELEBRATED 
GUMMED 


PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 














Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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POLISHED ZINC AND GOPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS + 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


959 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Star 


Eugra vers’ Supp fy Co. 


81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TeELtrePHOoNeE, 139 JOHN 





NEW YORK CITY 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANE'S 
ties 
RC CRANE’ 
oe 
i8S°98 18 
LINEN Recor “yes aut pov 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS.,. PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 

For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 

MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 











Half-tone Plants 
DEV CLnnenenel 


We furnish them at moderate prices. 
Our instructions are simple and prac- 
tical and can be learned by any one. 
Further information sent on request. 

















ERWIN & CO. 
NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO 





maneue © 5°0R THE 


10,000 stockn 
9 


PRINTER **°ADVERTISER 
LATEST BOOK Mae 410 CENTS 


- An immense line of special advertis- 
ing cuts; headings, special head lines, 


logotypes, ornaments, mortised cuts, 
comic illustrations and cuts suitable 
for every line of trade. 

Over 2,000 printers have found it 
profitable to have our books on file, 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Our No. 8 catalogue of 2,000 new illus- 
trations out April next. Be sure you 
are on our mailing list. 











TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 

W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





West-Porcket 
flanual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 











Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of News- 

apers — Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
M feasurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


he Juland Printer Co, 


120-130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 


116 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 





A TIME-SAVER FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
“KEYSTONE PHoto Arc Lamp” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


SAVES 75% 


IN CURRENT: AND 75% 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


IN TIME 


KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., S10 FILBERT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO,, 160 AbAMS St., CHicaGo, ILL, 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and sone nay for all purposes, under the following 


trade-ma Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 








HE first dining 
car in the 
m| world, the “Del- 
monico,” was run 
iby the Chicago 
& Alton in 1868. 
i) Then the “Alton” 
was the best din- 
ing car line be- 
Bicause it was the 
only one. To-day it is the best dining 
car line because it is 


“The Only Way” 
People You Meet in the Dining Car, 


Pictures of an American Prince, an old maid, a 
drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, 
are contained in a booklet, which will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charl- 
ton, Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. R’y, Chicago, Iil., 
who also has on handa few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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